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U. M. C. ADVERTISING 


This sample eut shows dealers in 
some measure the character of the 
U. M. C. advertising that goes to 
4,000,000 readers every month 


The American Mfg. Co. 
Ropes and Twines 


65.Wall Street, New York 


Such advertising hurries the sale of 
U. M. C. Cartridges and Shot Shells 





nine ieee aa = The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. AGENCY: DEpor: 
Bristol’s Recording 313 Broadway, 86-83 First St., 


New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Instruments. ae 


lor Pressure Temperature 
and Electricity. 


Gold Medal, 8t. Louis Exposition 
All Ranges, Low Prices, and Guar. 
anteed, Send for Circulars. 


SAMSON SPOT CORD /STIRLING CONSOLIDATED BOILER CO. See Page 44 


























Also Linen and Italian Hemp 


nd Ta “Dan Patch” $92 Capewell Horse Nails 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. yranee~<ibiediaimat haa tata 


THE CAPEWELL HorRSE Nalit Co., 
TURNBUCKLES,. 
Gentlemen:— 


I. shod Dan Patch this morning for his record 
breaking performance with No. 4% Plate nails, Cape- 








Branch Office. 11 Broadway, New York. 








‘ well. 
Cleveland City Forge and tron Co., - Cleveland, 0. He reduced the world’s record on ahalf mile track 
DROP from 2:03 to 201, also from 2:11 to 2:05 for wagon. 
HAMMER I have~driven Capewell nails for years on the 
MERRILL Grand Circuit. I think them the only nail in the world 
BROS, for r ace horses EES TE ET EL Ls a 
ay Brooklyn, N. Y a 


With best wishes, 
SO b | COA L Yours truly, 
J. F. HANSON. 


Girard Butlding, Phila. 
PILLING & CRANE. Einpire Bids, New York 
ard rade oston, mM at * H rtf da, 

of Brite, oss | Sy Lhe Capewell Horse Nail Co. “con: 


\ , 7 HILE very simple in construction, and not the least 


A sheet of Apollo Best complicated, the 
Bloom Galvanized is per-|Ex¢celsior Straightway Back Pressure Valve 











gives entire satisfaction in the work for which it is designed. 


fect from corner to corner Thorougbly reliable not only as a back pressure valve, but 
is equally adapted as a Free Exhaust or Relief valve for 
and all the way through.| condensers. 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, | Chicago, London. 


That is why it is called Pe = a ees 
“Apollo” —and why you pWwedoh Cold Rolled 5 (eel ellet t Drawin and stamping 
should specily it cvety| .umsom a=. sm 
time you build or repair. , 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 











See Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinerv Bearings. 

Fac-Simile of Bar. ep eal a Sy a) ben. ag Sled 

AMERICAN Beware of MAR EP REx 2 Na a ete 

mitations. ns 
SHEET & TIN PLATE MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 
’ 
COMPANY’S Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 113-118 Bank Street, west Francisco, Montreal, and Pittsbu 
Ad. on Page 14. Chicago. Fisher Bldg. NEW YORK. € manufacture all erades of Babbitt Metais at 


competitive prices. 
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B R AS So 
COPPER; =, 


GERMAN {s*= 
SILVER 


WIRE 


The Queen’s Run 


ai 


Fire Brick co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Shapes a Specialty 


SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 
TUBING. BRAZED BRASS AND 
BRONZE TUBING. ::: 2232383 


WATERBURY BRASS (0., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
99 John St, New York. Providence, R. I. 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & 
Metal Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, GONN. 
Automobile Castings a Specialty. 
High Tensile Strength. 
Bronze and Aluminum Alloys. 


Write Us. 


Lock Haven, Penn. 


l sTELL 


SHEET 


MAKERS 


FOLLANSBEE 


Pittsburgh. 


Brothers Company 








Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


HNN eres kL 


105 -109 So, Jefferson ‘St., Chicago. 


NSO SRIF T NOUR ME UOC Tm CSE THCiee-VITTiN) FIND) fice Race ae 
rass, Bronze and 


# Aluminum 2 CASTINGS 


FOUN DERS— FINISHERS. 
WwW. G. ROWELL Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brazsiers’ Bolt and Sheathing 


COPPER, 


COoOPrPTrwER WwiRE AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 





Antimony, etc. 









160 to 154 Morgan Street, 


THE PLUME & Atwood MFG. 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wre) Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Keroe 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE. |* MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL : 


| FACTORIES 
THOMASTON, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN, 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS, 
GERMAN SILVER, 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire 
Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Goods, 
Special Brass Goods to Order. 


FACTORIES: 


WATERBURY, CONN, 
DrpotTs: 
CHICAGO. 


WEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Henry Souther Engineering Co, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Consulting Chemists, Metallurgists and 
Analysts. 


Laboratory; Expert 
saute ia see and ry Pawar Cases, ” 


Arthur T. Rutter & Co. 


256 Broadway, 
NEW YORKA. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 





DedTGD-LigA” 


OIL and GAS 


Bicycle Lantems. 


Send ter Circulars and Electrotypes. 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 


Bridgeport, Cenn. 


Postal Telegraph Building, 
Broadway and Murray St., New York, 


17 No. 7th St.. Philade phia. 85 to 87 Pear! St., Boston. 








GEORGE KROUSE 


HEAVY CASTINGS 


Manufacterer of all kinds of 


Brass and Composition Castings. 


Brazing Metals, Hard Composition and 
Phosphor Bronze Castings a Specialty. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





: 
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New York, Thursday, December 28, 1905. 


A Novel German Hydraulic Riveter. 


An automatic power riveting machine used in several 
large plants in Germany which is remarkable in that it 
is entirely self-contained and requires no separate pump, 
accumulator or piping, is illustrated in Fig. 1. Pressure 
upon the hand lever causes the die to descend, effect the 
desired pressure and return automatically when the de- 
sired predetermined pressure is reached. This pressure 
may be adjusted to any desired maximum, and the pres- 
sure can be allowed to remain on the rivet any desired 
length of time. 

The working parts of the riveter are exposed in the 
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Fig. 1—A Hydraulic Riveter Made by the Leipziger Maschinen- 
bau-Gesellschaft, Limited, Sellershausen, Germany, 


central vertical section, Fig. 2. The piston a, which is at 
the top of its stroke, is suspended by the cover plate b on 
the collar c of the plunger d. The latter carries a rack en- 
gaging the driving pinion e and the pinion f, which actu- 
ates the valve g. The yoke h is attached by the rod i to 
the die plate j, so that it partakes of the up and down 
movement of the piston a. The lever k is held on the 
hub of the pinion f by a friction clamp and screw I, so 
that if the resistance to turning surpasses a given amount 
the lever can turn on the hub. To prevent this from slip- 
ping in normal working there is a spring on the screw l. 
On the plunger d there is a ring m which is connected 
with h to assist the first part of the down stroke of the 
piston by the friction of the ring on the plunger. 

When the plunger is run down by the pinion e, the pis- 
ton a descends by its own weight and the friction of the 
ring m unti! the die rests on the rivet. The cylinder n is 
then filled with water from the reservoir o through the 
valve g. Up to this moment the pinion f does not rotate, 
being merely carried down with the die, and the cam 
lever & slips on the flat surface p. But as soon as the 


die strikes the rivet blank the plunger completes its 
stroke, overcoming the friction of the ring m. Then the 
pinion f is partly rotated, the cam lever k is thrown 
slightly to the right and closes the valve g through the 
roller g, the bell crank r and the links s and t. The wa- 
ter in the cylinder m now serves as the means of trans- 
miting power from the rotary pump to the piston a, the 
rivet receives an increased pressure, the plunger d goes 
back alone, the pinion f brings the lever k against the 
guide p and this allows the valve g to open by its own 
weight. When the collar c strikes the piston cover plate 
b the piston @ is drawn up by the plunger d, forcing the 
water back into the reservoir 0. 






nanan 


UIA. 
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Pig. 2.—Vertical Section through the Plunger, Reservoir and 
Driving Mechanism. 


This machine is built in six sizes for belt drive, with 
jaw openings from 200 to 1000 mm. (S to 40 inches) high 
and 130 to 350 mm. (15 to 14 inches) deep. The rivet 
diameters handled by the smallest size are 5 mm. (3-16 
inch) cold; by the largest, 7 mm. (4 inch) cold, and 13 
mm. (% inch) hot. There are two sizes for electric 
drive—for cold rivets 10 mm. (% inch) and hot ones 19 
mm. (% inch) diameter. 

The machines are made by the Leipziger Maschinen- 
bau-Gesellschaft, Limited, Sellershausen. 

ee 

Catalogues Wanted.—The Pittsburgh Builders’ Ex- 
change League, Heeren Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has un- 
dertaken to establish a complete indexed library of 
manufacturers’ catalogues, especially those which in any 
way pertain to articles needed in the building industry. 
The League would be pleased to have manufacturers send 
in their trade literature at once. The catalogues received 
will be indexed and filed without expense to the senders 
and will be maintained as a catalogue library for the 
benefit of architects and contractors. 
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Cook’s Portable Tool Grinder. 


While the Cook’s standard tool grinder is principally 
intended for use in connection with railroad construc- 
tion or repair work, it is equally adapted for all classes of 
field contracting work where power is not available and 
it is frequently necessary to grind tools or drills. In 
working position, as it is illustrated, it is attached to a 
malleable iron column which may be fastened to the 
floor of a hand car or to a bench or post. The grinder 
is simple in construction and strong enough to with- 
stand the hard usage to which track tvols are subjected. 
No adjustments are necessary in its manipulation, so it is 
not likely to get out of order. 

The gears are incased in a malleable iron shell and 
the emery wheel is incased separately to prevent emery 
dust from getting into the gears. The high speed jour- 
nals run in brass bushings and the internal bearings are 
oiled through tubes extending from the outside of the 
case. The disk which covers the side of the emery wheel 





The Cook’s Portable Hand Operated Drill and Too! Grinder. 


has an opening to allow the grinding of drill bits. The 
upper part of the cover is separable and hinged so that it 
may be swung back when grinding tools on the wheel face. 

For grinding drills there is a holding device fitting in 
a socket cast with the disk cover of the wheel. By means 
of an adjusting screw the drill can be held in exactly the 
same position with reference to the wheel while grinding 
both lips, thereby securing a symmetrical cutting edge 
and the necessary clearance. After the drill has been ad- 
justed in position the grinding operation consists simply 
in swinging the holding device back and forth. The drill 
holder is detachable by lifting it out of its bearing. 

The emery wheel is geared to a ratio of 36 revolutions 
to one of the crank, or approximately 2000 revolutions 
per minute. The wheel is 6 inches in diameter by 1 
inch face. The weight of the grinder with the column is 
35 pounds. It is manufactured by the Cook’s Railway 
Appliance Company, successor to Merrill-Stevens Mfg. 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

——_——_3-- oe ———_ 

The statement of shipments of iron ore in 1905 from 
the mines of the Oliver Iron Mining Company (United 
States Steel Corporation), given in 7'he Iron Age of De- 
cember 21, showed a total of 18,779,374 tons. However, 
the water shipments of ore made by the corporation in 
the past season were close to 19,500,000 tons. The differ- 
ence is due to shipments from mines in which subsidiary 
companies of the corporation have a part interest, also 
shipments on long time contracts which were entered into 
by certain of the subsidiary companies before the cor- 
poration was formed. On the other hand, the corporation 
is still shipping some ore from its own mines which goes 
to other consumers under contracts made by some of its 
subsidiary mining companies before the day of the cor- 
poration. 


Gustave Gin, the well-known French chemist, inventor 
of an electric furnace for iron and steel making, has in- 
troduced an improved method of producing metallic vana- 
dium and copper in an electric furnace. 
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Car and Locomotive Building in 1905. 


The Railroad Gazette has compiled the statistics of 
car and locomotive output of 1905 in the United States 
and Canada, from returns from all the builders but one 
of the smaller car works, whose output has been esti- 
mated. These show that 168,006 cars were built in the 
year 1905, including cars for use on subway and ele- 
vated railroads, but exclusive of-street and interurban 
electric cars. These figures do not include cars built by 
railroads in their own shops, of which an exceptionally 
large number have been built this year. Of the above 
total 165,455 cars are for freight service and 2551 are 
for passenger service, 162,701 are for domestic use and 
5305 are for export. This is the largest car output yet 
reported for any one year, and is considerably more than 
double the total output for last year, which was 62,950 
cars. The next largest output for any one year was in 
1902, when a total of 162,547 cars were built. During the 
past three months the car companies have booked some 
record breaking orders. The majority of these are for 

907 delivery, and among them are orders from two of 
the leading railroads which alone amount to almost as 
many cars as the total car output in 1904. In the year 
2164 cars were built by firms in Canada, an increase of 
222 cars over the number built in 1904. The following 
table gives the estimate of cars built during the last seven 
years: 


Freight. Passenger. Total. 
OU Wake mica e ean 119,886 1,305 121,191 
ls ein: oc0Wha.d'ae sees 115,631 1,636 117,267 
Ws. ss bie swcoicesactee 136,950 2,055 139,005 
sd: Ws 0 eee cama eRe 162,599 1,948 164,547 
SI ig.00 00s catebce Srscontes een 153,195 2,007 154,808 
I Ee 60,806 2,144 62,950 
WO ches skccupeine® a 165,455 2,551 168,006 


Official returns from all of the locomotive builders in 
the United States and Canada show that there were 
5491 new locomotives built in 1905, as against 3441 built 
in 1904. Like the car total, this total does not include 
locomotives built by railroads in their own shops, nor 
Goes it include orders given for repairs or rebuilding. Of 
the total number of locomotives reported built, 140 were 
electric locomotives, as against 95 electric locomotives 
for last year. Of the total number, 583 were for export 
and 4896 for domestic use, including 177 compound loco- 
motives. The total number of locomotives built this 
year exceeds the total number for any previous year yet 
reported. The nearest number to it was in 1903, when 
there were 5152 locomotives built. The following table 
shows the Railroad Gazette’s figures for the number of 
locomotives built during the past 14 years: 


eye ee Pe 2,012 PP CUC Wrasse wat necee 2,473 
BOs os vc ke coccashs ds DERE Me 44k Memek ivan aceon 3,153 
Sas 5 ob otichd ch neha 695 MS WGC hg ee N awed 3,384 
eee 1,101 a eer 4,070 
Eee ERS 1,175 Sab Shs veh adw nna oe 5,152 
| SER TTE TTT eee 1,251 PE esse be ne enewe sine 3,441 
BODO N6 see emawnd oe eens 1,875 ERGO Ua v0oNn cent buedonn 5,491 


In connection with the above reports it is interesting 
to calculate the expenditure involved. At an average cost 
per freight car of $1000 the total spent for freight cars 
would be $165,455,000; at an average cost per passenger 
car of $7000 the total spent for passenger cars would be 
$17,857,000, and at an average cost per locomotive of $14,- 
000 the total spent for locomotives would be $76,874,000. 
Adding these totals shows that the total amount spent by 
the railroads in 1905 for motive power and rolling stock 
approximates the enormous sum of $260,186,000. 


———_- »-e__ — — 


In France there are 20 large motor car factories which 
produce on the average two vehicles per day, which means 
1200 monthly and per year 14,400 vehicles. To these must 
be added the output of 50 smaller houses which produce 
on the average one car in two days, making per month 
750 and per year 9000 vehicles. It is thus figured that 
France has annually a total production of 25,000 motor 
ear chassis, not counting the carriage bodies and outfits. 
These chassis do not all remain in France. It is believed 
that at least 7000 or 8000 chassis are annually exported to 
England, of which a number find their way to Canada, 
Australia, India and other colonies, the rest being taken 
by buyers in other countries. 
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The Naval Construction Report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 26, 1905.—In his annual 
report to the Secretary, Admiral Capps, chief constructor 
of the navy, gives some interesting details of the contest 
between the Connecticut and Louisiana, the former now 
being built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, while the latter 
is under construction by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company. He also discusses the relative 
merits of Government and private shipbuilding and 
points to the necessity for increasing the limit of cost of 
several vessels required by law to be built in Government 
yards. The ne essity for the symmetrical development 
of the navy yards i+ e-»nhasized by the chief constructor, 
his comments thereon ' cing quite as pertinent to private 
shipbuilding plants as to Government establishments. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the Government is 
prepared to extend to private shipbuilders facilities for 
experimental work in the model basin at the Washington 
yard, and it is stated that several firms have already 
availed themselves thereof. 


Connecticut-Louisiana Contest, 


Work on the Connecticut is progressing very satis- 
factorily, and but for delays in the delivery of armor it 
is more than probable that this vessel would have been 
completed within the contract time, in which case it 
would have been the first battle ship to have been thus 
completed since the reconstruction of the navy began in 
1883. It was anticipated that the cost of construction of 
the Connecticut in a navy yard would exceed the con- 
tract price of the Louisiana, her sister vessel, under con- 
struction at the works of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company. Every effort, however, is 
being made to keep the cost within the limit fixed by Con- 
gress and it is hoped that it will not be necessary to 
recommend an extension of the limit of cost in this case. 
The state of progress of work on the Connecticut is 
slightly in advance of that on the Louisiana, but for 
many months their rate of progress has been almost 
identical and it is safe to assume that the date of com- 
pletion of the two vessels will not differ to any consider- 
able extent. 

In this connection the bureau desires to invite atten- 
tion to the following extract from its last annual report 
in reference to the desirability and cost of building ves- 
sels in Government yards: 

Although every possible precaution is being taken to reduce 
the cost of the Connecticut to the most economical basis, it can 
hardly be hoped that the work will be done as cheaply as when 
performed in private shipbuilding yards, whose rates of pay 
for nine hours’ work are in many cases less than those being paid 
for eight hours’ work at the navy yard, New York. It may also 
be noted that private shipyards do not pay their “ per diem” 
employees for holidays or when on leave, whereas a very large 
proportion of the “ per diem ”’ employees on the Connecticut re- 


ceive pay for 15 days’ leave and seven public holidays during the 
calendar year without any work being done in return therefor. 


Cost Limtt Too Low for Government Yards, 


Prior to the passage of the last Naval Appropriation 
Bill the Department recommended that the limit of cost 
of the Cumberland and Intrepid, which were in course of 
construction at the navy yards at Boston and Mare Island 
respectively, be increased, it having been found that these 
vessels could not be completed within the limit of cost 
already fixed by Congress. This recommendation of the 
Department not having been incorporated in the Naval 
Appropriation Bill it became necessary shortly thereafter 
to stop all work on these vessels in order that the original 
limit of cost as fixed by Congress might not be exceeded. 
As the suspension of work on these vessels for a consider- 
able period will add to the ultimate cost of completing 
them the extension of the limit of cost now necessary may 
exceed that previously requested. In order, however, 
that work may be resumed and that these vessels may 
be completed and placed in service it is recommended 
that Congress be asked to authorize am increase of $40,- 
000 each in the limit of cost of the Cumberland and 
Intrepid. 

The Department also recommended that it be given 
discretionary authority to Build the colliers Vestal and 
Prometheus (formerly the Erie and Ontario) by contract, 
if that method of com#fruction appeared to be for the best 
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interests of the Government, and failing the granting of 
such discretionary authority that the limit of cost of 
these vessels be increased in order that their construc- 
tion might be undertaken in navy yards without exceed- 
ing the limit of cost. Neither of these recommendations 
was favorably acted upon by Congress, and after obtain- 
ing estimates of the cost of construction of these vessels at 
the navy yards at New York and Mare Island respectively 
the Department determined that they could not be built 
within the limit of cost already fixed and directed that 
all work thereon be suspended pending further action by 
Congress. Since the construction of the Prometheus and 
Vestal at navy yards is mandatory and since the original 
estimates for these vessels contemplated building by con- 
tract at the comparatively low rates then prevailing and 
since their construction at navy yards under present con- 
ditions cannot be completed without exceeding the limit 
of cost it is recommended that Congress be requested to 
extend the limit of cost of each of these vessels to 
$1,550,000. 
Experiments in Model Basin, 

Experimental work at the model basin continued 
steadily during the year. Progress was made in the 
investigation of general problems of resistance and a 
number of special experiments were carried on. Antici- 
pating possible changes in the type of our first-class 
battle ships which would, on account of considerations of 
stability, necessitate proportions of hull differing from 
those of preceding ships, a hull of new proportions for a 
16,000-ton battle ship was developed which showed slightly 
less resistance at the desired speed than earlier designs of 
this displacement. 

During the year a false bottom was fitted in the basin 
for a short time and instructive experiments upon the 
increased resistance of vessels in shallow water were 
made. 

Eight models were made and tested for private ship- 
builders, who are showing an increasing desire to avail 
themselves of the facilities of the model basin—a privi- 
lege allowed them by the act of Congress making pro- 
vision for the basin. Private*shipbuilders are usually 
anxious to ascertain results of experiments with théir 
models with the least delay possible. Endeavor has 
always been made to meet their wishes where it could 
be done without delaying the urgent Government work, 
and recent modifications in methods of painting the ex- 
perimental models have enabled the time required for 
making tests of private models of ordinary type to be 
materially reduced. 

Experiments in connection with ships’ ventilation 
were continued during the year and the original investi- 
gations in this connection will probably be completed 
during the present year. Satisfactory determinations of 
the friction of round piping were made and the discharge 
of air through branches of any probable size and length 
from supply mains containing air under standard condi- 
tions of pressure and velocity determined. The informa- 
tion on this subject, which is of vital importance in ships’ 
ventilation, has hitherto been very meager and based 
mostly upon theoretical formule of doubtful accuracy. 
While the hope of the bureau that fan manufacturers 
would submit fans of improved efficiency for ships’ ven- 
tilation has not been realized, the experiments made at 
the Washington Navy Yard in this connection have been 
most encouraging and it is believed that a type of fan 
at least 50 per cent. more efficient under the working 
conditions on shipboard than those hitherto fitted will be 


perfected. w. L. C. 
———_a-- o__ 


A consular report from South Africa refers to the 
formation of the Transvaal Iron & Steel Company, com- 
posed of Americans, to develop iron and steel manufac- 
ture at Turfontein, midway between Pretoria and Johan- 
nesburg, on the South African Railroad. An ore deposit 
has been acquired, but the question of a suitable supply of 
coke is a problem, the coke of Natal not being satisfac- 
tory. For the present the company expects to produce 
bars and angles and small rails from iron and steel scrap, 
the old material of a number of mining companies being 
under option at $5 a ton. The plans include a $100,000 
plant, with 9-inch and 14-inch mills. A Siemens-Martin 
furnace and a forge shop are also talked of. 


A IE LG Da i 
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The Smelting of Magnetic Iron Ore 
by Electricity. 


A preliminary report on the electric smelting of mag- 
netic iron ores in the form of black sands such as are 
found at various points on the Pacific beach, has been 
made by Dr. David T. Day of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. Dr. Day conducted experiments in the con- 
centration of black sands at the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Portland, Ore., in the past summer. 
As the result of these, he says in his report to the Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey that conditions for the 
production of steel by electricity are fully as good in 
Oregon as in Germany, where he says the pig iron ob- 
tained in similar electric furnaces was at a cost slightly 
lower than in ordinary blast furnace practice. 


IRON 
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Initial Run of Furnace A, 


On the afternoon of October 17 a current of 57 volts 
and 1000 amperes was passed through the furnace and 
the are established. The furnace was then fed with a 
mixture of magnetite, coke and lime. This consisted of 
200 pounds of magnetite, obtained from the sand at Ham- 
mond Station, near Astoria, Ore., at the mouth of Colum- 
bia River; 44 pounds of Fairfax coke, which contained 
about 25 per cent. of ash, and 24 pounds of lime. About 
150 pounds of this charge was slowly introduced into the 
furnace, and within an hour there was tapped from the 
furnace 70 pounds of steel and slag, which contained 8 
per cent. of iron and 53 per cent. of titanic acid. 

On the following day the furnace was again heated 
and filled with a mixture similar to that used on the first 
run, except that it contained less lime. Steel was suc- 
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Record of Daily Runs of Furnace A, Steel Mag- 

pro- netic 

Metal duced iron 
tapped Carbon per ore per 
-———-Mixture used. Total from Slag electrode horse- p’nds 

Mag- Lime- weight of fur- _ pro- con- Horse- power of 
No. Date. Hours. Am- netite. Coke, stone. Sand. mixture. nace. duced. sumed. power. day. steel. 
of run. 1904. run. Volts. peres. Pounds. Pounds. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1 GOetober 17. ..cccccvece 1% 57 1,000 200 4 24 sr 268 70 i 1.80 76.40 14.66 2.86 
Z  QeseBet BG. vc cvescecer 2 57 1,000 300 60 30 he 390 90 200 2.10 76.40 14.14 3.33 
SB GO Bsc ciécsiscccncnd 57 1,800 97 19 8 ae 124 23 125 1.20 137.53 2.01 4.22 
4. BaP BO. ce cvsecesis 2 57 2,000 91 21 4 7 116 120 88 3.50 152.81 9.42 0.76 
CS CROP: Bh. os vec acaces 2 57 1,800 150 74 7 ‘i 231 23 115 2.30 137.53 2.01 6.52 
6 I Tis sh oeeenesk 2 57 1,800 102 27 2 ia 131 106 105 3.20 # 1387.53 9.25 1.03 
FT bee GB, ais oss cesses 8 57 1,200 500 100 24 10 634 247 +410 £2.80 91.68 8.08 2.03 
a ee ere 3 57 1,200 202 40 12 12 266 38 150 =©3.50 91.68 3.31 5.32 
rere 1 115 800 298 60 30 8=610 398 122 120 8 4.00 123.382 23.75 2.44 
Oy IE tik ox cased 5 115 1,200 800 160 96 1,056 263 318 2.00 184.98 6.83 8.04 
te TT 3 115 1,200 800 154 64 1,018 200 8400 1.50 184.98 8.65 4.00 
[DS CORE Bhi écscicccvacd 115 1,200 1,200 175 112 1487 575 280 38.00 184.98 14.92 2.09 
Record of Daily Runs of Furnace B. 

S Biepteber BS. 00 ie sce es 4 100 1,200 1,000 200 160 1,360 480 250 2.00 160.86 17.91 2.08 
2 November 11......-.. 7 75 1,600 1,000 250 48 1,298 175 312 3.69 160.85 8.69 *5.71 
B BIOVGRMROE 16.66.05.0600. 9 80 2,000 858 154 18 1,030 450 457 6.00 214.47 5.59 1.91 
G TROVGRGP BG. 0c cccvvcs S 80 = 2,000 800 170 84 1,054 *1,025 500 8.00 214.47 14.34 70.78 


* Metal not all tapped. 


+ Includes metal not tapped from previous run. 








After considerable correspondence with the patentees 
of various forms of electric furnaces, arrangements were 
made with the Wilson Aluminum Company of New York 
for the services of C. E. Wilson, that company’s expert 
in electrical smelting. Mr. Wilson arrived in Portland 
on October 11, and at the end of one week had erected 
a small electric furnace and was making steel. He took 
with him 25 carbon electrodes—each 48 inches long and 
4 inches square—such as are ordinarily used in elec- 
tric furnaces. The rest of his equipment was obtained in 
Portland from materials kept in stock or easily made at 
a foundry. 


Construction of the Electric Furnace, 


In building the furnace a course of ordinary Carnegie 
fire bricks was laid upon the ground. Upon this single 
course was laid a cast iron plate, % inch thick, 3 feet 
long and 3 feet wide. On this was placed an oval sheet 
iron drum of No. 16 iron 3 feet long by 3 feet high. The 
sides of this drum were lined with fire bricks to form a 
crucible 18 x 18 inches and 24 inches high. The bottom 
of the crucible was covered, from the cast iron plate up 
to the tapping hole, with broken carbon electrode. The 
carbon electrode to carry the current was suspended by a 
pulley above this furnace and connected with a balanced 
axle and wheel by which it could be readily raised or 
lowered. The top of the furnace was covered with two 
double plates of riveted wrought iron, between which cold 
water was run. In the center of this water jacketed 
cover an opening was left sufficient to allow the free play 
up and down of the carbon electrode. This furnace is 
referred to as “ Furnace A.” The results of the experi- 
ments with it as well as with another furnace referred 
to below are given in the accompanying tables. 

Through the co-operation of the Portland General 
Electric Company a special wire, bearing a 2300-voit 
alternating current, was run from the city supply to the 
smelter. This was carried into a series of six trans- 
formers and yielded .a current varying from 50 to 20 
volts by 1000 to 2000 amperes. 


cessfully cast twice, making for that day’s run of two 
hours a product of 90 pounds of steel from 300 pounds 
of iron ore. This gives the furnace a wr on a con- 
tinuous run of 1440 pounds in 24 hours. 

Character of Charge and of Slags. 


The iron ore fed to the furnace showed the following 
percentages of magnetic oxide, of titanic acid, manganese 
and undetermined matter : 


PL saa MESES is cab wae hee AN TaGe hee OSU ewan aeeEs 79.06 
PN eRe ae ae Ps os Ok aah E ev RE Les Once enn 16.00 
BE PGR ais. cislale ae ae se mnare sistie ware REE whic’ kb os eie we ee 2.45 
Silica, moisture and undetermined matter.............. 2.49 


The heat was sufficient to keep the entire slag in a 
fluid state whether much or little titanic acid was pres- 
ent. It is evident also that no titanium went into the 
iron. Instead of the steel usually obtained the charge 
of October 20, as shown by the analysis of that day, gave 
what was practically pig iron. 

The slags first obtained consisted of fused iron sili- 
cates, fused oxide of iron and silicate of titanium. Later 
in the experiments these slags grew lighter in color and 
in specific gravity. It became possible also to lessen the 
quantity of slag produced, which was unduly large owing 
to the great quantity of ash in the coal. The coke used 
showed on analysis 41 per cent. of ash. It is difficult to 
procure in this locality coke well adapted to metallurgical 
needs, 

A Larger Furnace Built, 


Experiments with the small furnace having been suc- 
cessful it was thought desirable to build a larger furnace 
with thicker walls, in which higher temperatures might 
be obtained and maintained. An iron plate 2 inches thick, 
5 feet wide and 6 feet long was therefore procured and 
laid upon two courses of fire brick, to form the base of a 
furnace, on which was set a wrought iron cylindrical shell! 
1%4 inch thick, 5 feet in diameter and 4 feet high. This 
was lined with fire brick, the bottom having the usual 
lining of one course of carbon electrode bricks 4 inches 
in diameter. Two carbons clamped together with a water 
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jacketed head or clamp formed the electrode for intro- 
ducing the current. The voltage was run up as high as 
possible—that is, from 75 to 90 volts—the limit of the 
current obtainable over the wires. In all respects except 
these mentioned this second furnace is identical with the 
first. 

Iron ore from Aptos, Bay of Monterey, Cal., was 
smelted in this furnace on November 10. This iron ore 
is very fine grained and runs well up in manganese, much 
of which goes into the steel. It is not so high in titanium 
as the other sands that had been used. From the start 
this furnace made a satisfactory run, maintaining easily 
a high temperature and turning out a very smooth prod- 
uct. After a few trials the slag became as light in color 
as that from any well regulated blast furnace. The later 
products of steel were much denser than those first made, 
from which Dr. Day infers that at the higher tempera- 
ture the process of reduction is complete, even in the 
short time that elapses between the beginning of reduc- 
tion and the tapping. In every case, however, small blow 
holes were observable in the steel. These were due to 
gases which formed wherever grains of magnetite were 
still entangled in the steel in process of reduction. The 
capacity of this furnace with a current of 125 volts, 1200 
amperes, would be 2000 pounds in 24 hours. 
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Cincinnati Metal Trades Meeting. 





CINCINNATI, OH10, December 22, 1905.—The regular 
quarterly meeting and dinner of the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association were held at the Business Men’s Club 
December 21. In the absence of President March Vice- 
President Hobart presided. Secretary Manley read the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, at which time there was 
a committee of three appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject of technical education as related to apprentices in 
the various industrial departments of the metal trades. 
I’. A. Geier, the chairman of this committee, spoke at 
some length on the question of how to get good appren- 
tices for the various shops, and said in substance as fol- 
lows: 

“Years ago, when all our shops were smaller and there 
was not so much hurry or bustle in all the departments, 
there were better facilities for looking after apprentices 
and giving them an all round education in this line than 
there is to-day when the foreman’s time is fully occupied 
With building the machines and he is looked to for in- 
creased output. Many foremen who know full well how 
to do a piece of work and have the push and energy to 
keep the output up to normal capacity may at the same 
time be very indifferent instructors, and in this way we 
do not derive the benefit from such a course as was for- 
merly the fact. There should be better places provided 
than our shops for instructing these boys, a place where 
this work can be thoroughly and systematically accom- 
plished. The plan that to the committee seems the most 
feasible is to build in Cincinnati a shop composite in its 
character, where apprentices of all the metal trades can 
receive an education that will fit them for their life work. 
This combined machine shop should be supported by all 
manufacturers and machinists in this territory. We 
should man it with good practical men and then send our 
brightest boys, who are energetic and determined to suc- 
ceed in this line, to this shop, where we can in a meas- 
ure superintend their progress. This should not be looked 
at as a mere philanthropic institution, but from a plain 
business standpoint, one that promises to be more econom- 
ical thar the plan pursued at present. In this way I am 
of the opinion that we will receive more apprentices, as 
a result of the special inducements offered.” 

Dr. Dabney, president of the Cincinnati University, 
spoke on the subject of technical education—the great 
need of Cincinnati. In line with Mr. Geier, he advised 
the maintaining of two schools for apprentices, one for 
those who merely desired to be artisans and one for 
those who contemplated higher undertakings in the line 
of engineers. Prof. Herman Schneider, also of the Cin- 
cinnati University, then addressed the meeting, submit- 
ting a plan that on consultation with a number of ma- 
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chine tool builders seemed feasible and worthy of consid- 
eration. 

The committee was continued and instructed to look 
into the plan proposed by Professor Schneider and report 
at an early date. A number of machine tool builders 
also addressed the meeting on the topic of the evening, 
the proceedings creating a strong sentiment that some- 
thing must be done to better the conditions now existing 
regarding the education of apprentices. The following 
were present: 

J. C. Hobart, Triumph Electric Company. a 

Dr. Dabney and Prof. Herman Schneider, University of Cincin- 
nati. 

Professor Scherrer, Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 

W. Laidlaw and R. Laidlaw, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company. 

E. S. Hargrave, Cincinnati Tool Company. 

Wm. McCallister, City Water Works. 

F. A. Geier, C. Wood Walter, Geo Dell, P. O. Geier and E. M. 

Chace, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company. 

H. T. Atkins, Atkins & Pearce Mfg. Company. 
Wm. Lodge and Murray Shipley, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 

Company. 

Benj. Sebastian, Sebastian Lathe Company. 
Ezra Greenwald and 'T. lL. Greenwald, I. & E. Greenwald Co. 
J. B. Stanwood, C. R. Houston and G. A. Houston, Houston- 

Stanweod-Gamble Company. 

T. W. Mitchell, secretary Business Men’s Club. 

G. Bryden, N. O. Goldsmith and G. K. Hooper, Weir Frog Com- 
pany. 

W. L. Finch, secretary Industrial Bureau. 

J. D. Morten, Cincinnati Price Current. 

F. R. Lindsley, The Iron Age. 

Chas. F. Waltz, secretary Employers’ Association. 

Henry Ritter, Lunkenheimer Company. 

Henry Dreses, Dreses Machine Tool Company. 

©. H. Broxterman and Geo Otting, John Steptoe Shaper Com- 
pany. 

Walter Dolle, National Machine Tool Company. 

H. Hoefinghoff and H. Beeler, Bickford Drill & Tool Company. 

Wm. Herman and L. ©. Twachtman, Fosdick Machine Tool Com- 
pany. ; ; 

Wm. Greaves and H. H. Klusman, Greaves, Klusman & Co. 

H. M. Moore and Geo. Leighton, Cincinnati Punch & Shear Com- 
pany. 

E. P. Watterson, Big Four Railroad. 

F. M. Foster and D. T. Fenner, American Valve & Meter Com- 
pany. 

A. R. Murray, Cincinnati Shaper Company. 

N. Chace, Cincinnati Shaper Company. 

J. B. Doan and A. E. Robinson, American Tool Works Company. 

W. L. Shellenbach and 8. M. Blackburn, Jno. B. Morris Foundry 
Company. 

J. H. Day, J. H. Day Company. ; 

R. K. LeBlond and J. E. LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 

Company. 

John W. Neil, Jno. H. McGowan Company. 
J. B Mueller and Wm. T. Johnston, Wm. T. Johnston Company. 
kL. N. Atkins, O. F. Shepard, A. T. Brown and C. J. Oursier, 

Warner Elevator Mfg. Company. 

Kessler Smith, manufacturers’ agent. 

V. E. Tresise, Ohio Pattern Works 

Wm. Stock and H. Haskins, Cincinnati Pattern Works. 

P. T. Laws and T. P. Greenhow, United States Cast Iron Pipe 

Foundry Company. 

S. C. Schauer and A. H. Tuechter, Cincinnati Machine Tool Com- 
pany. 

B. B. Quillen and Geo. Langan, Cincinnati Planer Company. 

L. H. Mesker and Geo. Merryweather, Motch & Merryweather 

Machine Company. 

BL. E. Pollak and Morris Pollak, Block-Pollak Iron Company. 
Chas. Hilbert, Hilbert Machine Company. 

S. P. Egan, J. A. Fay & Egan Company. 

W. T. S. Johnston and G. F. Stewart, Bradford Machine Too! 

Company. 

Paul Stewart, J. A. Stewart Electric Company. 
> oo 

National Rolling Mill Company’s Improvements.— 
The National Rolling Mill Company, Vincennes, Ind., is 
making improvements involving an expenditure of $20,- 
000. Some of the installations included are a new Corliss 
engine purchased from the Atlas Engine Works, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at a cost of $8000; a new squeezer costing 
$3000; a large pump purchased from the Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon Company, Cincinnati, at a cost of $2000, and an 
electric light plant bought from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Indianapolis. The company’s plant has been shut down 
since November 17 and operations will not be resumed 
until between January 1 and 10. During the shut down 
the furnaces have been overhauled and two new furnaces 
have been added to the finishing mill. In the construc- 
tion of these two new furnaces they were placed 4 feet 
nearer the boilers than are the others, which will give 
much better steam from the boilers. There are four 
waste heat boilers in the 8 and 10 inch finishing mills. 
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THE 
Co-operative Education.* 


BY PROF. HERMAN SCHNEIDER. 


All specialized education can be brought down to the 
basis of a business proposition by dealing with it as a 
manufacturer deals with the making of a machine. The 
problem is: Through what processes must the raw mate- 
rial be put in order to turn out the required finished 
product? The subject, therefore, is naturally divided into 
three parts, considering now the higher technical man—- 
namely: 1, What requirements must the finished prod- 
uct fulfill? 2, What is the best raw material and how 
can it be obtained? and, 8, What shall be the method 
of manufacture? A consideration of the first question 
would lead to the conclusion that the college graduate 
should possess the following qualifications : 

He should be firmly grounded in the fundamental 
principles of science. He should be able to apply these 
principles in practice. He should be specialized as far as 
possible. He should possess a knowledge of achievements 
in other fields of engineering. He should be equipped to 
deal with a situation involving a knowledge of funda- 
mental business forms and processes. He should know 
men as well as matter. He should have a fair degree of 
culture. He should be drilled to do his best naturally and 
as a matter of course to obey implicitly, to command in- 
telligently and with toleration, to be accurate and sys- 
tematic and to write clearly and concisely. 


The Raw Material. 

Under present. conditions our engineering colleges ad- 
mit to their courses any young men who pass certain 
written examinations or who come from accredited pre- 
paratory schools. A weeding out process takes place after 
the young men enter, and is passed solely on academic 
efficiency. 

Every graduate represents on the part of the college 
an expenditure of a certain amount of that school’s en- 
dowment interest. For a certain endowment a certain 
number of men can be taught. The efficiency of these 
men, and consequently that of the school, depends upon 
their quality. This latter factor—quality—is measured 
by the engineer’s productive capacity in practice. And 
this, in turn, seems to be a product of three elements— 
namely, a robust and vigorous body, an equally robust 
and vigorous mind properly trained and the engineering 
temperament. 

The necessity for the first of these is self evident 
when one considers the physical vicissitudes the average 
engineer must undergo. Moreover, if he rises to a posi- 
tion of great responsibility it is absolutely essential that 
he have a constitution strong enough to withstand the 
fatigue of mental stress. That the second element is an 
essential is also self evident. 

The third introduces a phase of the situation rarely 
considered when a candidate presents himself for en- 
trance to an engineering school. Indeed, under existing 
methods it would be quite impossible to hazard even a 
guess upon this part of the applicant’s equipment. And 
yet, in the speaker’s opinion, this is as great a factor in 
one’s success as any. We all know of men who have 
been educated in engineering, who have failed as practic- 
ing engineers, but who, having wisely abandoned an un- 
congenial field, have become successful in other profes- 
sions. We are familiar, too, with the more unfortunate 
one who, entirely unfitted temperamentally for engineer- 
ing work, unwisely continues at it and struggles through 
a laborious, dissatisfied existence; whereas, had cog- 
nizance been taken of his aptitudes before his college ca- 
reer, he might have been successful in another sphere of 
action. That some attention be paid to this part of his 
capital is due not only to the young man himself, but also 
te society in general because of the losses it suffers 
through misdirected energy. 

It requires certain peculiar gifts of nature to make a 
successful lawyer, doctor, theologian or philosopher. So 
also does it require certain tendencies and aptitudes for a 
successful practice of engineering. As the phase of the 
day has it, certain men are “ cut out” to be engineers. 


* Address delivered before the Cincinnati Metal Trades As- 
sociation, December 21, 1905. ‘ z 
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An effort should be made to obtain these men. The 
speaker does not think that all raw material which pre- 
sents itself and passes certain mental examinations ought 
to be accepted, nor does he believe that the process of 
elimination by examinations during the college course 
leaves a residue of the best material obtainable. He ad- 
vocates the adoption of a system which will secure as 
nearly as possible such raw material as will, when prop- 
erly prepared, make the desired finished product of the 
school. 

Any plan, therefore, looking to improved conditions 
must select young men mentally and physically sound 
and clean, temperamentally adapted to engineering and 
serious in their purpose. It should further give oppor- 
tunity to men who possess these qualifications but whose 
financial condition is such as to make the college course 
an impossibility to them. My plan is as follows: 


The Plan Proposed. 


The owners of the metal trades industries will send 
to the College of Engineering of the University of Cin- 
cinnati their brightest young men who possess a natura) 
mechanical aptitude. These young men will work alter- 
nate days at the University and at the shops. They will 
be sent in pairs alternating with each other, so that when 
one young man is at the college the other is at the shops, 
thereby entailing no financial sacrifice on the owners of 
the shops. The course will probably cover a period of six 
years. Such young men as are not prepared to enter the 
University will prepare at the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute 
or wherever feasible in the night courses. Young men 
who finish the University course will be given the tech- 
nical degree of mechanical engineer. The University 
will make the course sufficiently elastic to permit the 
training of young men for predetermined conditions. For 
instance, if it is desired to train a young man for the 
position of salesman, his course will be modified to en- 
able him to take up such special subjects as the employer 
may suggest. 

The University will endeavor to show the advantages 
of this project to the young men of Cincinnati and vicin- 
ity, and will urge them to enter the shops by personal 
talks in the public schools and wherever ambitious young 
men can be reached. It will mail to the parents a sim- 
ple and clear statement of the plan of co-operative edu- 
cation, and will advise that their sons aim to a high 
technical training through the shops. 

The young men selected will be paid half time by the 
shops, inasmuch as they work half time, unless the shop 
owners desire to make a more liberal arrangement. This 
will enable the student to pay his college expenses and, 
if he works every day during his college vacations, to 
save a small sum additionally. For deserving young men 
who have to meet all their personal expenses, such as 
board and lodging, or who must help support a family, 
some other provision must be made. It will be necessary 
to raise a fund from which such men could borrow on 
their personal notes enough to enable them to finish the 
college course. After graduation, when they are receiving 
the higher wages of highly trained men, they can easily 
meet the debt in a year or two. 

The University expects further to offer night courses 
in higher technical work, and also in shop accounting, 
cost keeping, &c. In short, the College of Engineering of 
the University will make every effort to bring itself with- 
in the reach of any poor boy, and also will endeavor to 
make itself a source of great benefit directly to the indus- 


tries of Cincinnati. 
—__ So 


Milwaukee School of Trades.—The Milwaukee 
School of Trades will open in all departments January 
2 with a total attendance of about 100 students in the 
evening classes and from 50 to 75 in the day classes. 
About 90 per cent. of the pupils who will attend the night 
classes live in Milwaukee, while 80 per cent. of the stu- 
dents in the day classes will come from outside the city. 
The list of instructors for the new school is as follows: 
Managing director, James S. Church; principal and in- 
structor in mechanical drawing and machine designing, 
Hans Birkholz; instructor in pattern making, Charles G. 
Jurach; instructor in plumbing, James Leadbeter. 
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The Lidgerwood Improved Erecting Engine. 


A hoisting engine specially designed for and largely 
used in bridge erection work and the construction of iron 
buildings is herewith illustrated. It is one of the latest 
types built by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York, 
and is equipped with winches or spools instead of drums, 
on account of the large amount of rope usually to be 
wound in this class of work. With a winch or spool the 
length of rope that can be taken care of is practically 
unlimited. 

The spools are all keyed fast to the shafts, which are 
independent and supported by a central bearing. Each 
spool shaft has its own gear, running loose on the shaft 
and fitted with a jaw clutch. The jaw clutches are of 
the Lidgerwood improved spiral type and can be thrown 
in at any position by small hand levers, which have 
thumb latches engaging with notches on the quadrants, 
so that when the clutches are thrown in they cannot come 



















An Improved Erecting Engine Built by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York. 


out and when thrown out there is no danger of their 
accidentally becoming engaged. 

The absolute independence of the spools enables the 
engine to be operated to great advantage in bridge erec- 
tion, as several members of a truss or girder can be 
hoisted and held in position while they are being bolted 
or riveted. By having several men at the engine these 
members can be hoisted simultaneously, the number in 
fact being limited only by the hoisting capacity of the 
engine and the number of spools. Also, by making fast 
to each end of a long and heavy girder and by hoisting 
first on one end and then on the other a much greater 
weight can be handled than by means of a drum hoist. 
The tackle can also be multiplied as much as desired, 
since any amount of rope can be wound on the spools. 

This engine is especially well proportioned for the 
severe character of hoisting duty it has to perform. It 
will be noticed that the bed plate is in one piece and 
widened in front so that the working parts of the engine 
are all inside the side frames of the engine. This leaves 
the winches clear so they can be operated without danger 
to the men handling the lines. 

The shaft bearings are wide, and the shafts them- 
selves are of the best hammered steel and unusually 
large, to withstand the strain due to handling heavy 
weights on the overhanging spools. The gearing is extra 


strong and heavy, and the engine can be operated from 
either side. 

An important element in the success of this engine 
lies in the form of the spool, which is especially adapted 
to the class of work for which the engine is designed. If 
desired the engine can be equipped so as to be self-pro- 
pelling in either direction. 

——_o--e 

It is reported from Yokohama that an important con- 
cession has lately been obtained by Sir John Lister Kaye 
in the province of Anhui, Yangtse Valley, where it is be 
lieved a deposit of iron ore exists three and a half miles 
from the Yangtse River. A preliminary mining conces- 
sion on behalf of the London & China Syndicate was ob- 
tained in 1902. After shafts had been sunk and faces ex- 
posed the sanction of the Imperial Chinese Government 
was obtained and the final contract was signed at Pekin 
on June 5. The concession is for 60 years, with a possible 
extension, and the total area is about 50 square miles, or 
32,000 acres. A mining engineer of J. & P. Higson, Man- 
chester, England, estimates that there are 6,500,000 tons 
of iron ore in sight and possibly a further 3,500,000 tons, 
and that 1,830,000 tons of pig iron could be made from 
5,500,000 tons of ore to be selected from the deposit. 


The Engineering Agency, Chicago, is undergoing a 
thorough reorganization and expansion. At the last 
directors’ meeting A. G. Frost, who has been at the head 
of the organization for four years as secretary and mana- 
ger, was elected vice-president and treasurer; R. D. 
Smith, who also has been with the company for a number 
of years, was elected second vice-president and general 
manager, and Paul W. Herring was elected secretary. It 
is the plan of the agency to start offices immediately in 
Pittsburgh, New York and 
Denver, besides the present 
offices in Chicago. Offices 
will subsequently be opened 
in all the other larger cities. 
Experienced engineers of 
reputation will be placed at 
the head of each office and 
of every individual depart- 
ment, which will enable em- 
ployers more than ever to 
depend upon the selection 
of the agency for compe- 
tent technical assistants. 
Remarkable advance in the 
filling of high grade posi- 
tions, paying from $2000 to 
$8000 a year, has been 
shown by this bureau and 
its energies will be di- 
rected especially along those lines in the future. 


The New England Foundrymen's Association.—This 
essociation has made its nominations of officers, to be 
voted upon at the annual meeting in January. Presi- 
dent John Magee has declined to serve again. The list 
follows: President, W. B. Snow, B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass.; vice-president, W. H. Bense, 
Kinsley Iron & Machine Company, Canton, Mass.; sec- 
retary, Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Company, 
Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, George H. Lincoln, G. H. 
Lincoln & Co., Boston. For an Executive Committee of 
five. H. F. Arnold, American Tool & Machine Company, 
Boston; H. A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Company, 
Providence, R. I.; C. J. Caley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; A. Gibby, Mechanics Iron 
Foundry, Boston; A. J. Miller, Whitehead Bros., Provi- 
dence; Henry Souther, H. Souther Engineering Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; H. E. Wetherbee, James Hunter Ma- 
chine Company, Boston. Arrangements for this meeting 
are in the hands of President Magee and the past presi- 
dents. As it will also be the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the association the occasion will have un- 
usual interest. The Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., has been unanimously elected to membership. 
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The Manufacture of Cartridge Cases.” 


BY COL. LEANDRO CUBILLO OF TRUBIA, SPAIN, AND THE LATE 
ARCHIBALD P. HEAD OF LONDON. 


The object of this paper is to describe the new plant 
recently completed at the Royal Spanish Arsenal at Tru- 
bia, near Oviedo, Spain, for the manufacture of brass 
cartridge cases from 3 to 6 inches diameter, inclusive, the 
machinery for which was acquired in 1900 under the di- 
rection of the first named author and according to the 
designs and under the inspection of the second named 
author. Cartridge cases for quick firing guns are uni- 
versally made of brass, the material having been found 


to possess the qualities best suited for this exacting 
service. 


Cold Drawing. 


The entire manufacture of metallic cartridge cases in- 
volves a series of operations which, with the exception of 
two or three, consist in cold drawing. The brass used is 
capable of extreme deformation when cold, but cannot be 
worked hot. After being formed into a cup shaped disk 
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The brass for cartridge cases from 3 to 6 inches in 
diameter used at Trubia is purchased in the form of disks 
and contracts for it contain the provision that if more 
than 10 per cent. show cracks or other defects when first 
dished or cupped the whole parcel will be rejected. If the 
faulty disks do not amount to 10 per cent. the contractor 
is required to replace the defective ones. If they do not 
exceed 3 per cent. all are accepted. Tensile tests are 
also made by taking ten strips 28x160 mm. (63x1.1 
inches) from each four tons of brass, from which test 
pieces are prepared. The tensile strength of the annealed 
metal must be at least 42,700 pounds per square inch, with 
an elongation of 57 per cent. 

Diagrammatic sketches of various stages of manufac- 
ture and sectional drawings of the 3 and 6inch cases are 
shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The manufacture of a 6-inch 
case will now be described in detail. 


Cupping. 


The brass disks for the 6-inch cases, Figs. 4, 5 and 6, 


are 361 mm. (14 inches) in diameter and 17 mm. (0.67 
inch) thick, with an allowable variation of thickness 


of 0.5 mm. (0.02 inch) above or below. They weigh 33 
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Fig. 1.—Diagrammatic Sketches of Various Stages of the Manufacture of Cartridge Cases. 





Fig. 2.—Section of Finished 6-Inch Case. 


the metal is subjected to successive drawings, the object 
of which is to diminish the diameter and thickness and 
increase the length, the volume undergoing no sensible 
alteration. At each drawing the metal is deformed to a 
point short of the breaking point, every drawing opera- 
tion being followed by annealing until the desired form is 
obtained—namely, a long cylinder with thin walls and 
closed at one end. 

The earlier operations while the cartridge case is still 
short are carried out in a vertical press, but when the 
length is such that the manipulation and the withdrawal 
of the punch become difficult the operation is continued 
in horizontal presses. The two most important tools are 
the punch and the die. The punch is carried upon the 
extremity of the ram of the press and transmits the pow- 
er, acting upon the bottom of the cartridge case, which 
is inserted in the larger end of the die, the latter being 
strongly secured to the head of the press opposite the 
hydraulic cylinder. The die consists of a ring of hardened 
and tempered steel, the interior having the shape of a 
truncated cone, the axis of which is in a straight line 
with that of the punch. The operation of drawing is per- 
formed by placing a partly drawn case properly centered 
in the larger end of the die and advancing the punch 
until it touches the bottom of the cup. The pressure then 
comes into play, forcing the cup through the small end 
of the die, thereby reducing the diameter of the cup and 
the thickness of the walls and increasing the length, a 
process which involves considerable flow of metal. 


* Paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
London, October 20. Abstract of report in Engineering. 


Fig. 3.—Section 
of 3-Inch Case. 


pounds each and should have a perfectly smooth surface 
with clean cut edges. 

The cutting of blanks from sheet brass is intended to 
be conducted in the 1000-ton press, with the cutting tools 
shown in Fig. 4, but hitherto the Trubia authorities have 
purchased blanks ready cut. 


The cupping is divided for convenience into two stages, 
the first being done with the punch and die illustrated in 
Fig. 4. Before commencing it is necessary to center the 
die relatively to the punch, the breadth of the annulus 
being measured at three points. The stroke of the punch 
is then adjusted so that at the end of each stroke it does 
not exceed what is necessary to thrust the disk clear 
through the small end of the die and so avoid waste of 
time and power. At the commencement of the stroke an 
extra length of stroke of from 4 to 8 inches is given in 
addition to the amount actually necessary to clear the 
die in order to give the operator time to place the disks 
upon the die. The die, punch and disk are then well 
greased and the latter is placed upon the upper surface 
of the die. Water is admitted to the cylinder and the 
punch advances, driving the disk through the die and 
out at the smaller end, whence it falls in the form of a 
cup into a receptacle placed below the press. The maxi- 
mum pressure attained is 1000 pounds per square inch, as 
shown by the gauge attached to the hydraulic cylinder. 
The cup is then annealed for about 28 minutes at 740 de- 
grees C. (1364 degrees F.), having a steel clip placed 
around it. The scale which forms on the surface of the 


cup is subsequently removed by pickling in lead lined 
wooden troughs containing dilute sulphuric acid of a 
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strength of 1 to 4 for a period varying from 8 to 15 min- 
utes, according to the strength of the bath. The cups are 
then washed by immersion in lead lined wooden troughs 
through which runs a stream of water, every trace of 
acid being quickly removed. The second cupping opera- 
tion is made in exactly the same manner as the first, ex- 
cept that the punch and die shown in Figs. 4 and 7 are 
substituted for those previously used, the same precau- 
tions being observed for centering and lubricating. The 
maximum hydraulic pressure indicated by the gauge is 


13.5% 
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Fig. 4.—Initial Processes. 
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Fig. 5.—Drawing. 
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Fig. 6.—Indenting and Drawing. 


1150 pounds per square inch, while the subsequent anneal- 
ing lasts 20 minutes at a temperature of 650 degrees C. 
(1202 degrees F.). The pickling and washing processes 
which follow this and all other annealings are as before 
described. The behavior of the metal during cupping 
is an efficient test of its quality. Impurities or improper 
annealing are quickly shown by cracks or a roughened 
surface. 

First Drawing.—Figs. 4 and 8 show the punch and 
die used in this operation, also the resulting piece. The 
maximum hydraulic pressure is 1300 pounds per square 
inch. The pieces are then annealed at 650 degrees C. 
(1202 degrees F.) for 28 minutes. 
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Second Drawing.—This is performed with the tools 
shown in Fig. 5 with a maximum hydraulic pressure of 
1350 pounds per square inch. The subsequent annealing 
is at 650 degrees C. (1202 degrees F.) for 26 minutes. 

Third Drawing.—tThis is performed with the tools 
shown in Fig. 5 with a maximum hydraulic pressure of 
1320 pounds per square inch. The subsequent annealing 
is at 640 degrees C. (1184 degrees F.) for 25 minutes. 

Fourth Drawing.—Before drawing, the bottom of the 
piece is flattened preparatory to indenting, which takes 
place after the fifth drawing, and is necessary for the for- 
mation of the primer hole. Flattening is accomplished 
by pressing the piece between the punch and a flat steel 
disk supported on the die. The disk is then withdrawn 
and the drawing proceeds as usual. The tools are shown 
in Fig. 5. The maximum hydraulic pressure is 1000 
pounds per square inch and the subsequent annealing is 
at 630 degrees C. (1166 degrees F.) for 22 minutes. 

Fifth Drawing.—This is the last operation performed 

in the vertical press. The tools 

used are shown in Fig. 5, the max- 
imum hydraulic pressure being 
700 pounds per square inch. The 
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Fig. 7.—Coupling. 


Fig. 9.—Drawing. 


subsequent annealing is at 630 degrees C. (1166 degrees 
IF.) for 20 minutes. 

Indenting for Primer.—This operation is performed in 
the vertical 1000-ton press. Upon the ram which moves 
upward is placed a pressure plate, shown in Fig. 6, to 
which is hinged a steel punch shaped piece having the 
same external form as the interior of the cartridge case 
as it leaves the fifth drawing and with an indentation at 
the top. This can be hinged to one side to facilitate the 
insertion and withdrawal of a case. Upon the underside 
of the upper head of the press is a fixed holder into which 
is screwed a flat piece of tempered steel having a small 
projection in the center. The object of this is to form 
in conjunction with the recess in the punch the metal 
boss on the inside of the case for the primer. The case is 
subjected to a pressure of about 314 tons between the two 
surfaces with a hydraulic pressure of 2500 pounds per 
square inch. No annealing is required after indenting. 

Sirth Drawing.—From this operation onwards the two 
larger of the three horizontal presses are used, because 
the length which the cases have now reached does not 
permit of their manipulation in the shorter stroke vertical 
press. The tools used for the sixth drawing are shown 
in Fig. 6. Up to this point the cases have been able to 
strip themselves from the punches by catching on the 
underside of the dies. Their expansion at the moment 
when drawing is complete and when they are relieved 
from the considerable lateral pressure prevents their be- 
ing again drawn up through the die by the retreating 
punch. But from the sixth drawing onward the lateral 
pressure is less and other means are adopted. Under 
each die is an attachment containing eight fingers pressed 
inward toward the axis by springs. During drawing they 
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give way before the advancing case, retiring into re- 
cesses. But when the end of the case has passed them 
they spring out and keep the case from following the 
punch back, the inclination of the recesses in which they 
move assisting this action. The sixth drawing may be 
performed either on the 18 or the 16 inch horizontal 
press, either having sufficient power. The subsequent 
annealing is at 630 degrees C. (1166 F.) for 18 minutes. 

Seventh Drawing.—The tools used for this operation 
are shown in Fig. 6. The subsequent annealing is at 
630 degrees C. (1166 degrees F.) for 15 minutes. 

Bighth Drawing.—The tools used for this operation 
are shown in Fig. 6. The subsequent annealing is at 600 
degrees C. (1112 degrees F.) for 14 minutes. 

Ninth Drawing.—The tools used for this operation are 
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Fig. 10.—Drawing. Fig. 12.—Tapering. 
shown in Fig. 9. The subsequent annealing is at 570 de- 
grees C. (1058 degrees F.) for 14 minutes. 

Tenth Drawing.—The tools used are shown in Figs. 9 
and 10. This is the last drawing operation and the blanks 
undergo no annealing upon its completion. 


Heading. 


The formation of the head of the case is one of the 
most interesting of the operations in the process of man- 
ufacture. The total pressure which the head of the car- 
tridge is called upon to stand under fire is enormous. With 
the 6-inch quick firing gun used in the Spanish service 
for which these cases are intended the pressure caus by 
the explosion is about 17 tons per square inch. Even this 
pressure is exceeded when testing the guns, which is done 
with three discharges at a pressure of 20 tons per square 
inch. When the area of the case head is considered some 


idea may be formed of the enormous aggregate pressure 
‘ 
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to which it is subjected. It is essential for the satisfac- 
tory working of the guns that no deformation should take 


place under fire, and it is therefore important that dur- 
ing manufacture the head should be subjected to a pres- 
sure two or three times that likely to be experienced in 
practice. 

The operation of forming the head is made in the 
vertical 2500-ton press in three stages. The tools used for 
the first stage are shown in Fig. 11. An iron casting, 
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A A, termed a bolster, is placed upon the ram of the 
press, Fig. 12, to support the die holder and die B B, which 
latter imparts the form of the flange to the head. In- 
side the bolster is fixed a steel stem, C, over which the 
cartridge case is slipped in the condition in which it 
leaves ihe tenth drawing. 


This stem, which must be 
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Fig. 11.—Heading and Tapering. 
ab capable of withstanding an aggre- 


gate pressure of 1650 tons, is of 
the best hardened steel and i8 with- 
out question the most delicate of all 
the tools employed in the process of 
manufacture. The first heading op- 
eration is performed by inserting the 
case between the stem and the 
bolster. Upon the top is placed also 
the punch D, of bard steel, provided 
with a central depression, the object 
of which is to reduce the area of 
contact over which pressure is exerted on the head of the 
case. The total pressure is 1600 tons, which leaves the 
head with a central internal and external projection and 
forces the metal outward to form a flange. 

In Fig. 11 is shown the second heading operation. This 
is performed with the same tools as the first, except that 
a smaller punch 3 inches in diameter is placed over the 
cartridge case instead of the punch D previously used. 
A total pressure of 600 tons is exerted, with the result 
that the outside projection is flattened and all the metal 
is driven into the internal boss, thus allowing sufficient 
metal for the primer holes. Finally the third heading 
operation is performed with the tools shown, a total pres- 
sure of 1650 tons being applied, with the result that the 
head is rendered flat and shapely. 

Taperiog. 

This operation is for the purpose of giving to the car- 
tridge case its final external form, enabling it to fit the 
chamber of the gun and to be easily inserted and with- 
drawn. It is performed in one or the other of the hori- 
zontal presses in order to take advantage of their longer 
stroke. To the fixed head HH of the press, Fig. 12, is 
bolted the cast iron bolster, A A, inside which are placed 
seven rings of tempered steel, B B B, the internal length 
of which when thus assembled is exactly equal to that of 
the gun chamber. The case is driven into this space by 
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the press, but as it is necessary forcibly to extract it after 
the operation the special apparatus shown is made use of. 
The cylindrical extractor C, having a head shaped to fit 
the inside of the headed cartridge case, is connected rigid- 
ly with the ram of the press through the cross heads D 
and F and the tie rods E E and moves therewith, its posi- 
tion being kept central by the guide I. The punch G, 
bolted to the ram of the press, forces the cartridge case in 
during the forward stroke, while the extractor C forces 
it out during the return stroke. 
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tridge case, the latter is forced out. The case is then re- 
turned to the vertical annealing furnace, where it is ex- 
posed to a temperature of 500 degrees C. (932 degrees F.), 
care being taken as before not to anneal the head. Taper- 
ing is then completed in the press, the cartridge case be- 
ing driven completely home into the die chamber. 
Other Mechanical Operations. 

The remainder of the operations are of a mechanical 
nature, such as turning the end, the head, the steps in 
the chamber, the attachment for the primer, cutting to 
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Fig. 13.—Ground Plan of the Trubia Cartridge Case Factory. 


At Trubia the tapering is divided into two operations 
with annealing between to avoid risk of cracking. Before 
the first tapering the case is annealed at 560 degrees C. 
(1040 degrees F.) in a small vertical furnace, Figs. 38 
and 39, care being taken to allow the head to remain 
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Fig. 14.—By-Pass Valves for the 4% x 12 Inch Duplex Pumps. 


outside the furnace in the air. It is then placed in the 
press and forced about half its length into the chamber, 
the precaution being taken to adjust the stop of the press 
so as to limit the stroke to half its usual length. On 
the return stroke, by the aid of a wooden distance piece 
inserted between the extractor and the head of the car- 


the exact length, &c., none of which involve any features 
of special technical interest. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that throughout the whole course of manufacture 
the thickness and diameter of the cartridge cases are 
carefully checked with calipers and gauges, and particu- 
larly for the first two or three cases in each lot, in order 
to verify the accuracy of the dies and the setting of the 
tools. The ends of the cases are frequently turned to 
length between the various drawing operations, since 
there is a tendency, due either to the irregularities of 
metal or uneven annealing, to stretch unequally, leaving 
ragged edges. It is also of great importance that the 
thickness of the end of the case should be closely checked, 
and this is performed by limit gauges. Lubrication of 
the punches and dies is effected by olive oil or soapy wa- 
ter, according to the stage in the process. 


Plant, 


Having now outlined the various processes involved in 
the manufacture of a 6-inch cartridge case, the machinery 
by which such processes are effected will be described. 
The plant which, with the exception of the engine and 
boiler, was made in the United States, is intended to 
make cases from 3 to 6 inch inclusive, and has already 
turned out a considerable number. As no machinery has 
yet been acquired for casting or rolling brass sheets disks 
are purchased abroad, but it is probable that in due 


™ course they also will be made at Trubia so as to make 


the whole manufacture self-contained. In Fig. 13 is shown 
a ground plan of the factory, which contains boiler, en- 
gine, four hydraulic pumps, accumulator, one vertical and 
three horizontal drawing presses, one 1000-ton and one 
2500-ton vertical presses for indenting, heading and cut- 
ting, annealing furnaces, pickling troughs and trimming 
machinery. 

The boiler is of the Lancashire type, with a working 
pressure of 125 pounds per square inch, 30 feet long and 8 
feet in diameter. The engine is of the Galloway super- 
posed compound condensing type of 350 indicated horse- 
power, having cylinders 16 and 30 inches in diameter and 
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45-inch stroke, the high pressure cylinder being on the 
top of the low pressure cylinder and inclined thereto at an 
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Fig. 15.—Cam and Slide Valve Operated by the Accumulator 
and Controlling the By-Pass Valve. 


angle working on a common crank pin. The air pump is 
worked from a prolongation of the low pressure piston 
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Fig. 16.—Front of Vertical 
Drawing Press. 


Fig. 17.—Side of Vertical Draw- 
ing Press. 


rod. The engine, which works at 70 revolutions per 
minute, has a fly wheel 15 feet in diameter and 32 inches 
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broad and drives a shaft 8% inches in diameter, which 
in turn operates four duplex hydraulic pumps. Jaw 
clutches are provided so that any one pump may be 
instantly disconnected from the shaft. Each duplex 
pump comprises four rams 4% inches in diameter by 
12-inch stroke, driven in pairs from two cranks set at 
an angle of 90 degrees and keyed to a spur wheel, which 
is in turn driven by a pinion on the 
main shaft with a reduction of 1:7: 1. 
Of each pair of rams one performs the 
working stroke, while the other draws 
in water, so that the relative position 
of the four rams produces a very even 
turning movement. The pumps draw 
from a tank into which the waste pipes 
from all the presses are led and deliver 
into a common pressure pipe leading to 
the accumulator. The delivery is au- 
tomatically cut off successively from 
one pump after the other as the accu- 
mulator rises by devices shown in Figs. 
14 and 15. 


Accumulator Connections, 


Fig. 14 illustrates the by-pass valve and connections, 
one being provided for each pair of rams worked from 
the same crank. The flanges a and b are connected one 
to the delivery of each ram. These pipes unite into a 
common delivery pipe c so long as the valve d is closed. 
When d is opened the water escapes by the pipe e to the 
tank and the pumping absorbs little or no energy. The 
opening and closing of the valve d is effected by a 
hydraulic cylinder in which works a piston f (Fig. 15). 
High pressure water is under normal working admitted 
to both sides of this cylinder by the pipes g and h, result- 
ing in a greater pressure downward than upward, the 
difference being due to the sectional area of the piston 
rod k. The valve is therefore kept normally shut. When 
the accumulator reaches the top of its stroke it operates 
successively one of eight small slide valves, each of which 
is connected to a similar hydraulic cylinder. The move- 
ment of the slide valve allows the water at the top end 
of the cylinder to escape to the tank, thus enabling the 
pressure underneath to open the valve d. A 
hand lever, /, is also provided for effecting the 
movement by hand if necessary. To the flange 
m is attached a relief valve to enable the water 
to escape if the normal working pressure 
of 1000 pounds per square inch is exceeded 
largely. 

Fig. 15 illustrates the mechanism of the 
small slide valves. The shaft @ is rotated 
slowly by the movement of the accumulator 
through a chain and sprocket wheel, not shown. 
On this shaft are keyed eight cam wheels b, 
each provided with a cam recess, c, in which 
works the cam wheel d. The motion of the 
cam wheel operates the slide valve e through 
the lever f and the valve rod g. The valve 
as shown in the normal position when the 
pump is delivering to the accumulator and 
the by-pass valve d, Fig. 14, of the pump 
is closed. High water pressure is at all times 
admitted to the valve chamber by the pipe h, 
and in the position of the valve as shown is in communi- 
cation with the upper end of the by-pass valve by the 
port j. When by the rise of the accumulator the cam 
wheel reaches the portion k 1 m of the groove the valve 
moves to the left, closing the port j to pressure and open- 
ing it to the port n leading to the waste water tank, thus 
allowing the by-pass valve to rise, forced up by the con- 
stant pressure below the piston f. The eight cam wheels 
b are keyed to the shaft at different angles so that the 
shutting off and opening of the different pumps as the 
accumulator rises and falls respectively is as gradual as 
may be desired. 

The accumulator is of the ordinary type, having a ram 
14 inches in diameter and 20-foot stroke. It is loaded 
with 54 tons of iron castings in addition to the weight, 
about 14% tons, of the moving parts. It is provided with 


a safety check valve to prevent a too sudden descent in 
case of failure of any pressure pipe by gradually closing 
the exit pipe during the last 12 inches of the descent. 
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The Vertical Drawing Press. 

The vertical drawing press, in which the cupping and 
first to fifth drawings are effected, is shown in Figs. 16 and 
17. The hydraulic cylinder is 22 inches in diameter, with a 
474%4-inch stroke. Instead of a ram a piston is used with 
a piston rod 14 inches in diameter. The annular space 
beneath the piston is sufficient to provide upward force 
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Fig. 18.—Reversing Valve for the Vertical Drawing Press. 


for the return stroke. The lower end of the piston rod is 
guided by a cross head a working between two vertical 
guides or columns b. The reversal is automatic and the 
stroke can be set to any desired length. The reversing 
gear c c is described more in detail in the case of the 18- 
inch press. Hydraulic pressure is admitted to one end or 
the other of the hydraulic cylinder d, of which the piston 
rod e is extended through both cylinder covers and oper- 
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number and are 18 inches in diameter by 10-foot stroke, 
16 inches in diameter by 10-foot stroke and 12 inches in 
diameter by 8-foot stroke respectively. All have a work- 
ing pressure of 1000 pounds per square inch. The first 
mentioned — namely, 18 inches in diameter by 10-foot 
stroke—is selected for description and is more fully illus- 
trated in Figs. 19 to 22. It consists of a horizontal cylin- 
der v, having a piston, piston rod s, 
and cross head ¢t, guided by two 
guide bars u, extending from the 
cylinder v to the die head a. There 
are two tie rods b uniting the cyl- 
inder v with the die head, placed 
diagonally, one passing through one 
of the guide bars u. The valve ar- 
rangement is similar to that de 
scribed in the case of the 22-inch 
vertical press, while the valve re 
versing gear is shown in detail in 
Figs. 23 and 24. The pin @ on the 
cross head strikes at one end or the 
other of its stroke the finger b or e, 
which through bevel gear d and e 
respectively rotate the weigh shaft f 
through a small angle in one direc- 
tion or the other. This motion is 
transmitted through bevel gearing g 
to a shaft, h, at right angles to f, 
which in turn operates the pilot 
valve, admitting water to one end or 
the other of the auxiliary hydraulic cylinder operating 
the inlet and exhaust valves of the main cylinder. A 
hand lever, k, permits the operator to reverse when nec- 
essary. 

The die head a, Fig. 25, which forms part of the main 
structure, is connected by the tie rods }b to the cylinder of 
the press. Within the die head is inserted either a small 
chuck containing a die, shown in Figs. 4 and 5, or a larger 
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Fig. 19.—Elevation of Horizontal Drawing Press. 


ates two reversing valves. One of these is shown in de- 
tail in Fig. 20. The opening a is attached to one end of 
the cylinder, b admits high pressure water and c leads to 
the exhaust. The rod d is operated by the auxiliary cylin- 
der already described. The valves e are so formed as 
gradually to stop the flow of water either inward or out- 
ward. The base of the press (Fig. 16) consists of a mas- 
sive iron casting g, on the top of which is placed the die, 







FEED TABLE 


chuck c, Fig. 25. The latter serves the same purpose as 
the smaller chuck, but contains additional space for the 
insertion of a stripper plate d and a die holder e, die f 
and screwed ring or nut g, all of which are held in place 
by suitable clips h and set screws k. The stripper plate 
d, which has already been described, is only necessary 
when, as in the case of the sixth to tenth draws inclu- 
sive, there is a tendency for the cartridge case to follow 
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Fig. 20.—Plan of Horizontal Drawing Press. 


not shown, while the screwed recess h in the end of the 
piston rod holds a socket into which is screwed one of the 
punches, shown in Fig. 4. 


The Horizontal Drawing Presses. 


The horizontal drawing presses, which are used for 
the smaller cases or for those which have been suffi- 
ciently elongated to need a longer stroke, are three in 


the punch on the return stroke, and is only used on the 
horizontal presses. 

The three horizontal presses are provided with a feed 
table and attachment by which the cartridge case can be 
held and made to center exactly with the die and punch. 
This feed mechanism is, however, not absolutely neces- 
sary, the case being frequently pushed onto the punch by 
hand and driven home with a wooden mallet. The feed 
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mechanism is shown more in detail in Figs. 26 and 27,in The other ends of the four bent levers e are also adjust- 
which a is the lower of the two guide bars u, shown in able along four vertical rods 1, to which they can be locked 
by nuts m. Each pair of rods 1 is pivoted at one end 
eccentrically to a horizontal shaft n, which can be rotated 
by a hand lever p, serving not only to put a final grip on 
or to release the cartridge case r but also to push forward 
or backward the whole mechanism along the table c into 
or out of position. By means of the movable fulcrums 
and adjustable lever ends the mechanism can be altered 
to receive any size of cartridge case. 





FEED ATACHMENT 


The Heading Press. 


Figs. 28 to 31 show a side elevation of the 2500-ton 
heading press, also a cross section at A A, sections 
Fig. 21.—Section at B B, Fig. Fig. 22.—Section at A A, Fig. through C C of the pump, showing both the high and low 

19, Looking Toward Die Head. 19, Looking Toward Cylinder. pressure cylinders and valves and an enlarged view of 
Figs. 19 and 20; } is the hole for one of the two tie rods the main cylinder packing. The 1000-ton heading press 
and ¢ the feed table securely bolted to a. Upon c is and pump is of similar but smaller design, and will there- 
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Fig. 23.—Reversing Gear for Valves of Horizontal Drawing Press. Fig. 24.—Right End View of 


Fig. 25. 


mounted a sliding bracket d carrying a grip mechanism. fore not be described. The heading punch a (of which 
Four bent levers e are attached in pairs to hard wood grip there are three forms, as shown in Fig. 11) is securely 
held against a fixed pressure platen b, which is bolted to 

ee Te the press head c attached to the cylinder by four vertical 

tie rods d (Figs. 28 and 29). The punch @ has no ver- 
tical movement. The tie rods d at their lower extremities 
pass through a base plate e, on which is mounted an hy- 
draulic cylinder f, having an internal diameter of 32 

k inches. On the top of the piston or ram g, which has a 
stroke of about 9 inches, is bolted a 
pressure platen h. Both cylinder and 
-— —— — — — — —— — —— L piston are fitted with leather packing 

SSAA TSS rings of L shape, as shown in the en- 
larged view (Fig. 31). The interior 
stem i is held vertically within the bol- 
ster j, in the upper end of which is the 
die j*. The bolster is bolted at its base 
to a carriage running on four wheels 
on a track and capable of being quickly 
run into and out of position by an 
hydraulic feed cylinder, k, 5 inches in 
diameter. Minute regulation of the 
travel of the piston is obtained by a 
stop screw, J, thus assuring exact cen- 
tering between the cartridge case and 
the punch a. 

The heading process is as follows: 
The cartridge case is first introduced 
between the bolster j and the stem i 
and nearly driven home with a wooden 
mallet. The carriage is then run into 
position over the lower pressure platen 
h and held there by the insertion of re- 
movable dowel pins. Both high and 
low pressure water is admitted to 
the cylinder by the pipe m, causing the ram g, guid- 
ed by the four vertical tie rods d, to rise, carrying with 
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a it the whole carriage and all situated thereon. When 

THs non AE the case touches the top punch a the low pressure water 

Fig. 25.—Drawing and Stripping Device for the Horizonta! is automatically shut off and the high pressure water 
Presses. completes the heading process. On the return stroke the 


pieces f and hinged upon rods g, which are in turn held carriage drops again onto its track and is then pushed 
by the nuts h. The rods g are adjustable and can be back by the feed cylinder until the base of the vertical 
moved together or apart by a right and left hand screw k. stem i centers with the top of the ejecting punch n, for 
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which a removable stop screw o is provided. Hydraulic 
pressure being admitted to the ejecting cylinder the 
piston rises about 6 inches, carrying with it the stem i and 
the cartridge case. On the return stroke the stem i fol- 
lows by gravity, leaving the case projecting, whence it 
is removed by a small hand crane, not shown. When it 
is required to remove the stem i the whole carriage is 
pushed along until the stem is over the plate p, where- 
upon the latch q is released by the withdrawal of the 
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m h 
Fig, 26.—Feed Mechanism for the Horizontal Press. 


hinged eye r, allowing the plate p to fall to the ground, 

followed by the stem. The process of heading the 6-inch 

cases requires in practice a total pressure of 1700 tons. 
The Compound Pump. 


The geared compound pump, Fig. 30, contains three 
high and three low pressure plungers, all six being fitted 
with separate valves. The high pressure plungers are % 
inch in diameter and the low pressure 4 inches in diame- 
ter. The stroke in each case is 5 inches. All six plungers 
are connected with cross heads, which work between 
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Fig. 27.—Feed Mechanism for the Horizontal Press. 


guides on the main framework, and are driven by eccen- 
trics keyed on to two shafts s, each of which is provided 
with a spur wheel ¢, driven by a common pinion u on a 
central shaft v. This is fitted with a friction clutch pul- 
ley v', 63 inches in diameter, running at 200 revolutions 
per minute and driven by an electric motor. The hy- 
draulic supply is obtained from the tank z by two suc- 
tion pipes w w, running through the bed plate of the 
pump. The delivery pipes # y lead to three automatic 
valves, shown in Figs. 32, 33 and 34. There is shown in 
section the by-pass valve C, the check valve B, the main 
valve A and (Fig. 35) a diagrammatic general arrange- 
ment in position for stating the working stroke. Deliv- 


ery water from the low pressure pumps arrives at 4, 
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passes round the valve b, which is held down on its seat 
by spring j and leaves the by-pass valve by the pipe ¢ on 
its way to the check valve. Here it pushes up the valve 
d, which is otherwise held on its seat by the spring a’, 
aided by high pressure water which enters the valve by 
passages d*. The raising of the valve d permits the low 
pressure water to join the high pressure, which enters by 
the pipe e direct from the delivery of the high pressure 
pump. 

The combined deliveries enter the main valve at f, 
leave by the pipe g and are led thence to the cylinder of 
the heading press. The ram rises, causing the cartridge 
case to come into contact with the punch of the press. 
The pressure then increases and when it reaches 300 
pounds per square inch the ram h, which is in constant 
communication with the high pressure delivery, rises, 
compressing the spiral spring j and opening the valve b, 
which is held in this position by the lever k& interlocking 
the lever 1. The opening of the valve b cuts off the low 
pressure supply to the check valve by allowing the water 
to flow back to the tank. The check valve d being now 
relieved from pressure below is closed by the water pres- 
sure above, thus severing the connection between the high 
and the low pressure supplies. The high pressure supply 
is now in direct communication with the cylinder of the 
heading press through the check valve and main valve by 
the pipe g, and by its increasing pressure completes the 
heading process. 

This is stopped automatically by a safety device when 
the pressure reaches a given amount. The plunger m, 
which is in constant communication with the high pres- 
sure delivery, is forced up against a spring n loaded to a 
definite pressure. This disengages the trip lever o from 
the hand lever p, allowing the spring q to lift the rod r, 
which in turn raises the valve s sufficient to give a maxi- 
mum opening of 1-64 inch. This opens a way for the high 
pressure water through the passages t 
and u to escape to the tank. The sec- 
tional area of the passages being more 
than enough for the incoming delivery 
from the high pressure pumps allows 
the water to escape gradually from the 
heading press. When the pressure is 
reduced to almost zero the springs q 
are able to raise the valve v, thus al- 
lowing free egress for the pump deliv- 

/ ery to the tank. During the working 

/ stroke the valve v is tightly held on its 

seat by high pressure water which is 

admitted to the upper surface through 

grooves w. These grooves are closed 

at their bottom ends by the valve seat- 

ing x. The operator then depresses the 

treadle y, Fig, 36, which locks the lever 

p and releases the lever k, thus replacing the various 

valves in their original positions ready for the next work- 

ing stroke. A handle on the main valve gives the oper- 
ator greater latitude in working the press. 


The Annealing furnaces, 


Figs. 36 and 37 illustrate in longitudinal and cross 
section a double ended annealing furnace for annealing 
the cases at the various stages of manufacture. The 
eases are placed therein from either end, packed in iron 
trays. The floor or bed of the furnace is 25 feet 6 inches 
long, 6 feet 6 inches wide and is covered with cast iron 
pieces @ to facilitate the insertion and removal of the 
trays. The furnace is designed for either coal or oil 
firing, special attention being paid to securing uniformity 
of temperature. The course of the gases can be readily 
followed by reference to the drawing. 

Figs. 38 and 39 show longitudinal and cross sections 
of an end annealing furnace used only prior to the final 
tapering processes. Oil fuel is used. A row of eight cast 
iron annealing pots b, 3 feet 6 inches long and about 74 
inches in internal diameter, are suspended from the top 
of the furnace and are provided with eye bolts ¢ for lift- 
ing purposes. Each pot is provided with suitable covers 
d, having holes of various diameters through which is 
passed the body of the case e to be annealed and support- 
ing the head by its flange. The head must remain hard 
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to withstand the pressure of tapering and is therefore 
kept in contact with the cool air and not annealed. The 
body and end alone are annealed to give the required duc- 
tility for the tapering process. The pot chamber or fur- 
nace proper is 7 feet 8 inches long by 11% inches wide by 
3 feet 8 inches deep, the gases entering through the port 
holes in the walls and leaving at the base, as indicated 
by arrows. 
The Makers of the Tools, 


The makers of the various portions of the plant are as 



















follows: Drawing and heading presses, pumps, accumu- 
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Fig. 28.—Side Elevation of the 2500-Ton Heading Press. 


lator and trimming lathes, the Waterbury Farrell Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn.; punches, 
dies, &c., the Ferrocute Machine Company, Bridgeton, 
N. J.; steam engine, Galloways, Manchester, England; 
boiler, Daniel Adamson & Co., Hyde, England; annealing 
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Fig. 30.—Sections through the Geared Compound Pump. 


furnaces, the Rockwell Engineering Company, New York. 

The thanks of the authors are due to Messrs. Deming, 
Oberlin, Smith, Lamb and Rockwell for their help and 
information in the compiling of this paper. 


—_—_9--e—____ 


The council of the Iron and Steel Institute has decided 
that the annual meeting shall be held in London May 10 
and 11, 1906, and that the joint meeting in London July 
23-28, with the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
shall take the place of the usual autumn meeting. The 
Lord Mayor of London will act as chairman of the Lon- 
aon Reception Committee and will give an evening recep- 
tion at the Mansion House. The Institute banquet will 
be held in July instead of in May. 
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The United States Steel Corporation’s Tonnage. 


KE. H. Gary, chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is thus quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal: 


“When the United States Steel Corporation was or- 
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Fig. 29.—Cross Section of Heading Press 
in Fig. 28. 


ganized it had a capacity of approximately 26,000 tons 
of finished and semifinished steel a day. The capacity 
at present is in the neighborhood of 35,000 tons a day. 
The demand has grown faster than the increase in ca- 
pacity by at least 10 per cent. Enough business is booked 
on the average to keep the mills in operation for seven or 
eight months, even if an additional order is not received. 
In many lines we are booked substantially for the whole 
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Fig. 31.—Enlarged View of Main Cylinder Packing. 









of next year. The Illinois Steel Company has sufficient 
rail orders on its books to occupy its mills for at least 
15 months. Our average bookings at present are be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent. in excess of our capacity. We 
are expending for extensions at the rate of $25,000,000 a 
year, not including immense sums for the purpose of 
keeping the properties up to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency. We are increasing our transportation facilities 
on land and water at the same ratio. Additions to the 


corporation’s ore and coal supplies are being made con- 
tinually.” 
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Fraudulent Bankrupts Punished. 


The keenest interest has been manifested by the 
business world in trials which have been proceeding re- 
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in the history of this jurisdiction—indeed, Judge Holt 
thinks, for the first time in the history of the country— 
convictions have been obtained, the defendants in three 
cases having been sent to prison. 

The offense in each case was that of a bankrupt mer- 
chant who had hidden his property in order to cheat his 
creditors and then concealed his act by perjury. The 
practice, in one form or another, has been going on for 
years, but it was only a year ago that indictments were 
returned for the crime in New York and only a few days 
ago that there was a conviction. 
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this aspect of fraud in bankruptcy for several years. He hi 
had noticed the large number of cases in which there 
was evident perjury, and, perceiving that there was ap- " 
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Fig. 38.—End Annealing Furnace.—Longitudinal Section. 


cently before Judge Holt in the United States District 
Court involving the offense of perjury in bankruptcy 
actions, says the New York Times. Yor the first time 
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parently no attempt to punish the guilty, he proceeded in 
a way that brought the situation to a head. He wishes 
the business community to take notice and regards the 
practice which he seeks to destroy as one of the most 
dangerous of its kind extant. If perjury in bankruptcy 
cases should continue, he says, the efficiency of the bank- 
rutcy law would be almost nullified. 
a 

The Crane Company, Chicago, made its annual profit 
sharing distribution Dec. 23, the gifts to the 2500 em- ‘i 
ployees amounting to more than $200,000. The custom of . 
giving the employees 10 per cent. of the profits of the 
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Fig. 39.—Cross Section. 


business was begun five years ago. The distribution was 
made in proportion to the salaries and the smallest 
amount was $10 and the largest exceeded $10,000. 
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The Lake Superior Iron Ore Trade in 1905. 


BY DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE. 


The Lake Superior iron ore trade for 1905 was 6,200,- 
000 gross tons in excess of the greatest previous year, and 
no less than 12,300,000 tons, or 63 per cent., over the 
business of the year immediately preceding. No such 
advance has ever been recorded in the history of the 
trade and it is considered doubtful if any other such 
can be made. The total ore production for 1905, estimat- 
ing the all rail business at 600,000 tons, which is slightly 
above the average, is as follows, for a series of years: 


Year. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
BOOB. 6.i:coccne sic Peaeces 19,123,546 Increase. 871,742 
SOE Kon cccee tes seesen 20,824,569 Increase. 1,701,023 
OG) ov cccsessesns bacon 27,866,520 Increase. 7,041,951 
OOOR. 6ccb acess sete 24,482,982 Decrease. 3,383,538 
OR. vc ckeeeienscsoee 21,843,743 Decrease. 2,639,239 
ere 34,100,000 Increase.12,256,257 


These figures include the Michipicoten range, as I see 
no reason for excluding its total, however slight that 
may be. For the six years since the Michipicoten made 
its first shipment its single mine has produced a total 
slightly in excess of 1,000,000 gross tons. ‘The shipments 
to Chicago from the Baraboo range in lower Wisconsin, 
amounting the past year to about 75,000 tons, should be 
added to the Lake Superior production. In 1904 this 
district made its first shipment, 50,000 tons, which was 
not included in the totals. 

The YVear’s Shipments by Ports and Ranges. 

Water shipments for the year by ports have been as 


follows, gross tons: 


1905. 1904. 1903. 
Ree! . fobs es vee eae 8,807,998 4,649,611 5,356,473 
Two Harbors......... 7,778,768 4,566,542 5,120,656 
Superior ......--+++++ 5,118,385 4,169,990 3,978,579 
Escanaba ........+++- 4,454,445 3,644,267 4,277,461 
Marquette .........-- 3,088,211 1,907,301 2,007,346 
Ashland ..........+.+. 3,485,344 2,288,400 2,823,119 
Michipicoten .......-. 169,527 117,153 201,387 
Gladstone ........++- 0 480 85,816 


These figures do not include any rail shipments, being 
simply what ore has been moved over the docks of the 
various roads. Following are the figures of shipments 
by the various railway systems, from whatever port they 
have been made, and include some 456,000 tons, all rail, 
which is the gross amount of all rail business that is so 
far obtainable. The various roads do not make up their 
all rail figures till the close of the year and the precise 
amounts cannot be secured until then. It is probable 
that the total of this business will be about 100,000 tons 
above the 456,000 tons included below: 


Duluth, Misembe &: Morthern. ........ccccscecsccceee 8,807,559 
Duluth & Iron Range...............- ee 7,778,768 
PP ee Ce PET 6,729,975 
CE, Se EARLE bay 6 cdcedcs saonndhs cons vncen 5,118,385 
ee PTE eee 1,844,823 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.................008: 1,243,388 
Chitaga,* Milqmaukee & Bt. Paul... 2... ccc ccc cccccse 1,310,021 
ae des nk s ove OPEN Sem keeurbEe oe 799,394 

167,527 


ee Gee Oe BEC BAT. 0c cic ccccccccccescnce 
ee eee ee 200,000 


be eS ok eden ci 33,999,840 


For the various ranges of the lake region the ship- 
ments are divided as follows, with preceding years: 


1905. 1904. 1903. 

MORE nics cenvacee 20,027,998 12,156,008 12,892,542 
Menominee .......... 4,700,556 3,074,848 3,749,567 
Marquette .......... 3,941,701 2,843,703 3,040,245 
ee eee eee 3,485,344 2,398,287 2,912,912 
UIE ob can ca 82% 1,676,714 1,282,513 1,676,699 
Michipicoten ........ 167,527 “117,153 201,387 

| 33,999,840 21,939,992 24,473,352 


Prices Carried Up by Demand, 

In the early part of 1905 ore interests agreed in a 
general way that prices for the coming year should be 
fixed as follows: For a standard old range Bessemer, 
assaying 56.7 per cent. iron, natural, and .045 per cent. 
phosphorus, the price was to be $3.75; for an old range 
non-Bessemer, assaying 52.80 per cent. iron, natural, 
$3.20;’fora 'Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50, and for a Mesaba 
non-Bessemer $3. This was a marked advance over the 
prices set for the previous year, but was little if any 


above what these ores had been selling for during the 
preceeding few months, for there had developed in the 
fall of 1904 a tremendous buying movement which quickly 
carried prices far above the estimates of the season. 
Precisely this occurred again in the fall of 1905. The 
close of the shipping season found spot ores selling at 50 
cents above their early figures and the merchant miners 
immediately closed immense sales at that price, thus fix- 
ing the rate for 1906 at an advance of 50 cents for the 
year. This rapid clearing up of practically all standard 
old range ores and of the greater share of salable 
Mesabas in one week is entirely unprecedented in the 
annals of the ore trade. 
Uousual Handicaps on the Mesaba Range. 

The vast tonnage shipped in the past season was seem- 
ingly so easily moved and sent forward with so little fric- 
tion that it is difficult to believe that in no year during 
the life of the Mesaba range had there been such obstacles 
to the free movement of ore from mines, nor had the 
mining companies and railroads ever worked under such 
difficulties and discouragements. As the Mesaba range 
furnished about 60 per cent. of the total ore moved to 
lower lakes in 1905 any derangement there had an effect 
far more than ordinarily important and far reaching. 
Time after time during the entire summer there were 
disastrous floods; the heavens seemed to open and pour 
out upon the heads of, the struggling operators such rains 
as had never been known. Time after time were the open 
pit mines of the range—those very properties upon which 
the mining companies had depended for their great ship- 
ments—buried so deeply in lakes and rivers of water that 


even the booms of the steam shovels were invisible. For 


three months these floods succeeded each other with 
a disgusting regularity and frequency. 
Operations of the Railroads, 

Shipments for single railroad systems were extremely 
large. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern, which serves 
mines upon a portion of the Mesaba range, handled to its 
docks in the month of July 1,408,000 tons, or 50,0Q0 tons per 
day, and averaged during the entire season of navigation 
better than 1,000,000 tons each 30-day period. The Du- 
luth & Iron Range, serving the entire Vermillion and a 
portion of the Mesaba range, moved during the year a 
trifle below 1,000,000 tons per month, while the Chicago 
& Northwestern, with docks at Escanaba and Ashland, 
had a gross business at both points of about 6,000,000 
tons. A departure in traffic conditions was made during 
the fall by the Wisconsin & Michigan Railway, which 
opened its ore line to points on the Menominee range, 
hauled ore from mines to docks at Peshtigo on Lake Michi- 
gan and transported it from there to furnaces at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere on modern car ferries, each capable 
of carrying a train of loaded cars. The innovation of 
utilizing ferries to move loaded trains, thus obviating ore 
piers and saving 280 miles of railroad, which was re- 
placed in this company’s scheme by the free highway of 
Lake Michigan, is an interesting method of long distance 
transit. The car ferry for crossing great lakes and for 
moderate distances has long been in favor, but this is 
the first time any such system has been adopted in lieu 
of main line long distance traffic, and the result will be 
watched with some interest. 

Larger Lake Carriers, 

The United States Steel Corporation maintains its 
predominating influence in Lake Superior ore, with a 
total product for the year amounting to 18,779,374 gross 
tons. This is to be contrasted with 11,930,589 tons in 
the preceding year and approximately 12,000,000 tons in 
1903. Up to this year the corporation's greatest season 
was in 1902, when its shipments were about 16,000,000 
tons. Of its tonnage of 1905 nearly 15,000,000 tons were 
handled over the great lakes by ships owned by the Steel 
Corporation itself. A year ago its Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company was building four ships of the largest size ever 
constructed on the lake, designed to carry 10,000 gross 
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tons each. One of these vessels has since moved out of 
Lake Superior the enormous load of 12,328 gross tons. 
The Pittsburgh Steamship Company is now constructing 
four ships to have a capacity of about 13,000 tons each, 
to be out late the coming season. It will add somewhat to 
its annual capacity by this increase, but it has lost sev- 
eral large vessels by storm during the past season, and 
the new ships are in part to take the place of those 
wrecked, 


The Steel Corporation Steadily Acquiring Ore. 


As usual the Steel Corporation has been foremost in 
adding to its ownership of ore in the ground. In the past 
year it has taken a large number of Lake Superior prop- 
erties, and it has not been content to confine its activi- 
ties to that region. If it were possible to say in what 
fields throughout North America this great and ably man- 
aged concern is either in possession of ore reserves or is 
looking over promising properties the statement would 
doubtless be a source of widesprea’ astonishment. Its 
chief increase of tonnage has been on the Mesaba range, 
where there has been more opportunities for new ton- 
nage than elsewhere. It has been very active on the 
western Mesaba, where ores of value have been found and 
where its drillmen have been busy the entire year. It is 
now developing a large group of mines in the southwest 
corner of Township 6, Range 24, to which its Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railway will be in operation some 
time in the coming season. These mines are underground, 
are quite wet, and their ores contain a considerable pro- 
portion of free sand, much of which will be removed by 
simply wet concentration. While by no means the first 
attempts at concentration of the iron ores of Lake Su- 
perior this is the most elaborate and will be attended 
with the most important results. Practically the entire 
westerly portion of the range carrying these ores is now 
cwned by this company and by the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and the separation of ore interests of these two con- 
cerns may continue but a brief time. The Great Northern 
has also been active in the year in increasing its hold- 
ings on the Mesaba, and has new options and explora- 
tions scattered all the way from Mountain Iron, in 58- 
18, to the west end of the range. 

A few of the independent steel making interests 
have been busily acquiring ore reserves and a number of 
the more prominent independent mines have passed into 
their control, thus accelerating the pace at which mines 
have been taken out of the market. Merchant ore 
operations are fewer than they were a year ago, and 
among the mines taken out of the list of those than can 
sell standard ores are some of the best known. Many 
unopened ore bodies have been placed with steel makers 
for future use and will not be at any time a source of 
ore for the general market. Naturally there has been 
an appreciation this year of the value of ores in the 
ground, and sales of very ordinary ore deposits, such 
grades as a few years ago would not have been considered 
worth while, have been made at from 6 to 8 cents a ton 
above foyalty. It was but a few years ago when these 
properties were not worth 2 cents a ton, even far better 
ores selling freely at that price. 


Active Exploration on Old Ranges, 


Exploration during 1905 has been more general than 
for some time. It has not been confined to the Mesaba, 
but has extended to the once-promising Vermillion, to 
the Menominee and to parts of the Marquette and Go- 
gebic ranges. Deep shaft sinking on the last named 
range is opening ore deposits that give the brightest prom- 
ise for the future, a promise of maintaining the output of 
the district at a steady price for many years. Drilling on 
parts of the great ore bearing formations of the Menomi- 
nee range is opening a few mines of importance and is 
giving hope for more. Though immense sums have been 
spent on the Vermillion in past years with the diamond 
driil no large deposits have ever been found aside from 
the Soudan and Ely groups. Now a number of drills are 
at work elsewhere. On the famous Section 30-63-11, 
where drill work had been carried on for three years, a 
shaft is now dropping slowly through the hard jasper 
and iron formation of that difficult region. At this pros- 
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pect some ore has been found, and it is probable that the 
deposit may pan out as a very fortunate discovery. 

In what is known as the Austin, Swanzey and Palmer 
districts of the Marquette range explorations during the 
year have revealed what may be of great importance. 
There are in these districts immense bodies of low grade 
ores, highly silicious, some well within the Bessemer 
limit as to phosphorus and others highly in that element. 
Hundreds of millions of tons of fair ores are known to 
exist about Palmer, as well as in other parts of both the 
Marquette and Menominee ranges, which will be wanted 
in due time and are advantageously located as to freight 
charges. 

Developments in Newer Districts, 

Explorations in comparatively new districts have been 
confined chiefly to the Deerwood, or “ Cuyuna” range, 
100 miles west of Duluth. The situation in this section 
is much that of a year ago. A few holes have been 
driven in good non-Bessemer ores and a fair amount of 
merchantable foundry grades has been opened. Other 
holes have shown seams of good ore, both iron and man- 
ganese, mixed with valueless quantities, and many holes 
have shown great bodies of lean iron. The work of the 
year, though carried on with the aid of from 20 to 30 
drills, has not settled the question of the future im- 
portance of the district as one from which any large 
ore supplies are to come. It is reasonable to presume, 
however, that where there has been sufficient action to 
form the vast deposits of lean and worthless as well as 
comparatively small bodies of better ores there will be 
found extensive lenses valuable enough for mining at 
once. A few leases have been closed for mining on the 
Cuyuna range and one or two of these may be considered 
important. As yet little or no preparation for work has 
been carried on, unless the shaft sinking of Pickands, 
Mather & Co. be called such. At this property about 150 
feet of non-Bessemer ere running about 53 per cent. has 
been cut. At other parts of the district holes have been 
driven vertically 400 feet in ore too low to be considered 
in this generation. At other points ore running from 55 
to 60 per cent. and for 60 or more feet in depth has been 
cut, while still elsewhere manganiferous ores 56 per cent. 
combined analysis are found. 

The Baraboo range has been a steady though slow 
shipper the past year. No mines are active other than 
that of the International Harvester Company, the origi- 
nal property opened. Exporations are still in progress 
by other interests and it is said with some success. 

The development of the Atikokan range, in western 
Ontario, a short distance north of the Minnesota line, 
was begun the past year and has been continued steadily. 
It is proposed that ore shall be taken from this region 
during 1906 to a furnace now in process of construction 
at Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, and that shipments shall 
also be made to iron masters in eastern Canada. The ore 
is a magnetite high in iron, low in phosphorus and mois- 
ture and otherwise fairly desirable though somewhat 
pyritiferous. It exists in large quantity and is easily 
mined. Steps have been taken in the year also for the 
immediate development of the Moose Mountain region, 
north of Georgian Bay, in Canada, where there are large 
deposits of magnetite. A railroad will be built connect- 
ing the district and the Great Lakes, ore docks erected 
and mines opened and shipments may commence in 1907. 
Other parts of the Canadian ore districts north of Lake 
Superior have been quiescent the past year and the con- 
clusion is general that they promise less than glowing 
newspaper reports would indicate. 

Preparing for Larger Outputs, 

In preparation for the operations of 1905 as well as 
for 1906 an enormous quantity of dead work has been 
carried forward. On the Mesaba range alone stripping 
contractors and mining companies have moved in 1905 
above 6,000,000 cubic yards of overburden, one contract- 
ing firm alone removing more than 2,600,000 yards. On 
this range the evolution from underground to open pit, be- 
fore referred to, has been general and with accelerated 
speed. It is now no bar to stripping that a mine is cov- 
ered by 100 feet of overburden of boulders, hardpan, drift 
or ledge. It is all rolled back and carried off, providing 
the ore deposit is of sufficient thickness to make the sub- 
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sequent mine operation economical. Many a Mesaba mine 
which has been operated underground from the beginning 
is to be stripped ; indeed, many have already been changed 
from one system to the other. The Oliver Iron Mining 
Company alone is buying this winter an additional strip- 
ping and mine equipment of 65 standard gauge locomo- 
tives and 25 steam shovels, which is an indication of its 
plans for changing to open pit and mining by shovel. 
There will be at the opening of 1906 not less than 120 
heavy steam shovels working on this range. 

In addition to the eight or ten new mines of 1905 
there will be at least as many more in 1906. One of the 
properties opened in the past year, shipping its first ore 
in June, has made the greatest record the world has ever 
seen with a total for the year above 1,000,000 tons. This 
simple fact is comment enough on the modern methods 
of the region, the growth of the business and the ease 
with which mines are opened nowadays on the Mesaba 
range. F 

Greater Shippivg Facilities, 

In preparation for the output of 1906 an enormous 
amount of money is being spent. This is going into ore 
docks at almost every port on the lakes. Duluth will 
have a new ore shipping doek costing $1,0000,000 and 
into the construction of which more than 12,000,000 feet 
of timber will be built; it will make the storage capacity 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway nearly 300,- 
000 tons and give it an annual shipping possibility of 
more than 10,000,000 tons. At the head of the lakes, too, 
the Great Northern will add a very large ore dock. At 
Marquette the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic will 
modernize its pier equipment by the construction of one 
of the best docks on the lakes. At Ashland the Chicago & 
Northwestern will have a large new dock, and at Esca- 
naba the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will double its 
capacity. In the matter of rolling stock the various roads 
reaching the lake will add not less than 2800 50-ton 
ears, mostly of steel, and sufficient new motive power to 
handle them. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern is build- 
ing 60 miles of costly main line; other roads, notably the 
Duluth & Iron Range, are adding to their trackage. In 
all, these eight railroads reaching from mines of the 
Lake Superior region to various ports are spending this 
winter not less than $8,750,000 for betterments planned 
exclusively for the ore trade. To this is added the $12,- 
000,000 being spent for new vessels in the ore trade and 
the million or two for new and faster dock equipment at 
lower lake ports. 

The Output in 1906. 


Next year’s product will be greater than for 1905, as 
the recent record breaking ore sales indicate clearly enough. 
That it is expected to tax the facilities of every link in 
the chain from mine to mill is shown by the additional 
facilities contracted for all along the line. But that it 
can reach the figures mentioned in some quarters as a 
probability—namely, 38,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons—is to 
be doubted. With a continuation of prosperous times and 
a demand for all ore the various ranges can get out, with 
their development in the stage likely for next year, there 
may be a production up to 35,500,000 or 36,000,000 tons. 
It must be remembered, as heretofore pointed out by 
The Iron Age, that this increase is not altogether due to 
the growth of the industry, but in some part to a diminu- 
tion of the percentage of iron carried in the ores shipped. 
If this diminution is equal to a drop of 6 per cent. from 
the average of, say, six years ago, it would account for 
no less than 2,160,000 tons of the shipments for 1906. 
But against this and to a slight extent offsetting it will 
be a successful effort to improve moisture conditions. The 
larger companies are able to open their ore bodies in 
advance and by pumping to reduce somewhat excessive 
moisture. This they are beginning to do. 

The iron trade of Lake Superior has seen no recent 
year when there was not more ore in sight at its close 
than at its commencement. This is true of 1905. And 
though this new ore is of a lower grade than would have 
been accepted by iron masters a few years ago it is none 
the less an asset. For this annual increase the Mesaba 
range has been almost wholly responsible. But soon 


some other district must take upon itself this heavy bur- 
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den, and where in the Lake Superior region that district 
is the future alone can determine. 

—_———_s- eo 


Mexican Railroad and Trade Notes. 


DuRANGO, December 20, 1905.—The State Government 
of Queretaro has given to A. C. Spencer a concession to 
construct a railroad between El Pueblito and San Isidro, 
points within the State some 30 km. apart. The line 
will be of standard gauge. Land owners along the pro- 
posed route will contribute to the cost of construction, a 
subsidy also being given by the State. 

Alberto Diaz Ragama has been granted an extension 
of time to complete the Chimalhuacan & Texcoco Rail- 
road, 10 km. of which have been constructed, The time 
limit has been extended until June, 1911. 

The Mexican Light & Power Company, Limited, which 
for two or three years past has been building electric 
power works at the falls of Necaxa, in the State of 
Hidalgo, with the object of furnishing light and power to 
the City of Mexico and the mining camp of El Oro, has 
established transmission lines and proved by experi- 
mental operation of the power plant already installed 
that the enterprise is a success. The distance from the 
initial point to the places to which power is transmitted 
is nearly 300 km. The company has one dynamo in 
operation and within a short time will add two more, 
proposing at a later date to further increase the capacity 
until a maximum of 50,000 horse-power is attained. 

Samuel Garcia Cuellar, an engineer of the capital, has 
entered into a contract with the Government under 
which he undertakes to form a company and to provide 
funds for the purpose of draining and filling in the 
Laguna de Carpintero, which covers some 800 acres, at 
an average depth of 6 feet, adjacent te the city of Tam- 
pico, Tamaulipas. The work must. be - commenced 
within 12 months and finished within seven years. 

Another oil drilling company is about to operate in 
Mexico, a concession to exploit oil lands in the Juana 
Ramirez district, in the northern part of Vera Cruz, hav- 
ing been obtained by M. L. Vincent, a resident of Tam- 
pico, who is associated in the enterprise with capitalists 
of Monterey. 

It will be of interest to traveling representatives of 
United States companies and firms to know that when 
doing business in the City of Mexico and. the Federal 
district they are free from all taxation excepting docu- 
ment stamps. Outside of the Federal district the tax 
levied varies according to the number of commodities 
handled by the agent. After the payment of this tax the 
agent is free to conduct business with merchants as well 
as with private individuals: Samples possessing a value 
are subject to the regular duty, but when a declaration 
is made at the time of importing them to the effect that 
it is the intention to re-export them within a certain 
period the duty is refunded if such re-exportation is 
made within the declared time. 

A petition has been made by L. del Paso of the City 
of Mexico for a concession to use for electric motive 
power the waters of the rivers Septentrion and Chiapas, 
in the States of Sonora and Sinaloa. J. B, Tanner of the 
same city asks for the right to use the waters of the 
Jamapa River, in the State of Vera Cruz, for electric 
lighting and motive power. J. 3. D. 


—-e—___ 


The Business Men’s League of St. Louis has sent 
out a booklet which gives the reasons for the increase of 
37.9 per cent. in the manufacturing industries of that 
city in the past five years. Between 1890 and 1900 there 
was a gain of $4,000,000 in the value of manufactures. 
In the five years between 1900 and 1905 the gain was 
$73,337,719. The movement of freight in and out in 
1890 was 16,405,733 tons. In 1904 it was 37,429,000 tons, 
an increase of 128 per cent, for the 14 years. The pam- 
phlet states that St. Louis has added $23,432,000 of new 
capital to its manufacturing industries in the past two 
years. The advantages of the city in manufacturing 
sites on its 19 miles of river frontage and in raw mate- 
rials and cheap fuel as well as in freight rates are re- 
ferred to in detail. 
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The Cleveland Lifting Magnets. 


Up to within a short time lifting magnets were looked 
upon more as a luxury than a necessity and very few 
mills used them. Their real value as a time and labor 





Fig. 1.—A 32-Inch Round Magnet Picking Up Loose 
Castings. 
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sheet iron except in bales or boxes. They can be advan- 
tageously used in iron or steel foundries for lifting hot 
castings of a temperature not over 500 degrees C. 

The accompanying illustrations show two styles of 
lifting magnets made by the Cleveland Armature Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The magnets most generally used are 


Fig. 2.—A 22-Inch Round Magnet 
Lifting 3500 Pounds. 





Fig. 3.—A Square Magnet for Lifting Heavy Bars or Plates. 





Fig. 4.—An Underneath View and a Side View of the Square Pattern Lifting Magnet Made by the Cleveland Armature Works. 


saver in the lifting of heavy weights is now realized and 
they are being rapidly adopted in plants handling large 
quantities of iron and steel. The magnets are especially 
valuable for unloading pig iron, any kind of scrap, steel, 
iron or tin plate, nails, bolts, nuts, rivets and like ma- 
terials, loose or in kegs; plates, billets, slabs, cold ingots, 
blooms, rails, pipe, tin in boxes or anything made of 
iron or steel. They are not yet a success for handling 


of the round pattern, such as is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
This pattern is for all kinds of rough work, such as the 
lifting of kegs of nails, bolts or the like, and small cast- 
ings, such as pipe fittings, &c. These magnets are made 
in 22, 32, 42 and 52 inch sizes. Magnets intended for 
lifting plates and heavy bars are of the square pattern 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4. These can be used singly, by 
attaching to the load near its center of gravity, or sev- 
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eral can be connected together electrically and operated 
simultaneously for handling long bars or plates. 

The real value of lifting magnets is in the saving 
of time and labor. A 52-inch magnet will unload a 30-ton 
ear of pig iron in one and one-half hours, allowing for 
an upward hoist of from 10 to 15 feet, a trolley run of 
from 15 to 20 feet and a crane run down the yard of 
from 50 to 60 feet. An hour is assumed as the time con- 
sumed in crane travel and a half hour suffices for the 
balance of the work. The result is a saving of at least 
50 per cent. or more in both time and labor, because no 
labor is required to adjust the chains or tackle around 
the articles to be lifted, the operator of the crane being 
all that is necessary. The craneman simply drops the 
magnet upon the material, closes the switch and sets the 
hoisting apparatus in motion. A 52-inch magnet is 
capable of lifting from 10 to 14 tons in the shape of a 
solid casting. With pig iron the average load is from 
1200 to 1500 pounds. For skull cracker work a magnet 
is superior to any other device. It will raise a ball 
weighing from 1 to 10 tons and drop it with great accu- 
racy, as it is disengaged simply by breaking the current. 

One of the remarkable features of the lifting magnets 
is the small amount of current required to operate them. 
The 32-inch magnet weighs 1000 pounds and consumes 9 
amperes at 220 volts, which is equivalent to the current 
used by 36 incandescent lamps. The 52-inch magnet 
weighs 2500 pounds and consumes 23 amperes at 220 
volts. The square pattern magnets for like capacities 
consume about the same current as the round magnets. 


—_——s+-e_____—_. 
Bliss Power Press Connections. 
Some 25 different connections are now being employed 


by the manufacturers of power presses for transmitting 
the drive from the crank to the slide. These connections 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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special attention is called to the thread used in the con- 
nection illustrated in Fig. 5. As mentioned above, this 
thread has a flat top which takes the entire thrust of the 
work. The lower part of the thread has a long slope 
similar to the regular V-thread. This part of the screw 
takes the clamping strain when the diameter of the outer 
sleeve is contracted by a bolt and nut for the purpose. 
This securely holds the slide at the correct distance from 
the die bed; the thread permits of a very fine adjust- 
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Iron and Steel in Scotland. 


Guiascow, December 15, 1905.—Quite a small sensa- 
tion was caused in our iron market a few days ago when 
an imaginative genius construed an American order for 
spiegeleisen into an order for a more or less fabulous 
quantity of hematite pig iron for shipment to the United 
States forthwith. The quantity swelled as the rumor 
spread, and then came other reports of enormous sales of 
hematite ore to smelters for forward delivery at high and 
ever higher prices, and of a crowd of competing charter- 
ers wanting steamers for United States Atlantic ports. 
While it lasted the excitement told on pig iron prices all 
round, but the reaction came in time of course and was 
accelerated by the statistics from America of the enor- 
mous and increasing producing capacity of American blast 
furnaces. Even the most bullishly inclined could not 
then see much prospect of orders from America. 

The course of the pig iron market last week was the 
reverse of the previous week. A large business was done 
in Cleveland warrants and prices moved. steadily upward 
until the close of the week, when large’ speculative buy- 
ing caused prices to advance, the pone price being 53 
shillings 9 pence cash, as compared with §2 ghillings 6 
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pence at the end of the previous week." Sonsumption of 
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have more or less merit for various classes of work, but 
a careful study of them will show that nearly all embody 
some of the essential features shown in the five connec- 
tions illustrated. Bach of these connections is of a dis- 
tinctive type and each has its own peculiar advantages 
for the class of work for which it is intended. All of 
these standard connections and many others of special 
design are made by the E. H. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and are used in the presses which it builds. 

The two most widely used and best known connections 
are those shown in Figs. 1 and 2, which are universally 
known as the Bliss right and left hand sleeve connec- 
tion and the Stiles eccentric adjustment, respectively. 
Fig. 3 is a right and left hand screw connection, Fig. 4 
‘Shows a ball joint connection and Fig. 5 shows a flat top 
thiréad connection. 

The illustrations are self-explanatory as to the man- 
ner in which adjustment is made ip each connectipn, but 
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pig iron continues on a large scale’in thie steel works, but 
there is. little fresh business doing: "Mhé-steel rail trade 
is now guiet and several large steel works which usually 
consume their own pig iron, owing’t ) the scarcity of rail 
orders and the low prices. of rails wiifler severe foreign 
competition, now prefer selling their pif iron’ in the open 
market to converting it into rafls. “The number of fur- 
naces in blast in Scotland is 91, as against 85 at this date 
last year. 

Hematite warrants advanced from 69 shillings 6 pence 
to 72 shillings in the month, though makers’ iron con- 
tinued to be sold from 70 shillings to 71 shillings per ton. . 
The stock of hematite iron in the Cumberland stores now 
stands at 46,638 tons. Scotch pig iron makers have expe- 
rienced a revival in the demand for the various brands in 
which there had been a pause for a week or two while 
the meanderings were going on in the warrant market. 
Smelters are not very anxious to meet this inquiry be- 
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cause they are heavily engaged, but they have to regular 
customers renewed running contracts into the first six 
months df 1906 and in other cases to the end of March. 
Full current prices, however, are being paid and even a 
few advances, though deliveries are now being made of 
iron booked at the prices ruling months ago. The pros- 
pects of makers for next year are better than were those 
for the year now closing. 

In the Cleveland market this week there is a firm 
feeling, though warrants are below the close of last week, 
when they were higher than for some time previously. 
Makers are not much inclined to give way in their quota- 
tions, for they have a belief that next year will be pros- 
perous, and more is quoted forward by 6 pence per ton in 
Cleveland iron and 1 shilling in East Coast hematite in 
expectation that things will be very much more active by 
the spring. The quotation for Cleveland warrants is 53 
shillings 3 pence; No. 3 is 53 shillings 44% pence to 53 shil- 
lings 6 pence ; No. 4 foundry, 51 shillings 10% pence; gray 
forge, 51 shillings 3 pence. 

The north of England steel and manufactured iron 
trades are steady. Prices are firm and work is plentiful. 
Steel ship plates are £7; boiler plates, £7-£8; iron ship 
plates, £7 5s.; steel bars, £6 15s.; iron bars, £7; steel 
angles, £6 12s. 6d.; iron angles, £7 5s., all less 24% per 
cent. ; steel rails, £5 17s. 6d. net. 

In the warrant stores there are 527,864 tons No. 3 
Cleveland pig iron, 59,740 tons standard foundry and 3390 
tons hematite at Middlesbrough and 16,063 Scotch G. M. 
B. and 6500 tons standard foundry at Glasgow. The total 
visible stock in all the public stores in the United King- 
dom is now 761,926 tons, but makers hold none. 

There is great pressure of activity in all the shipyards 
and engine shops just now in order to get contracts as far 
as possible forward before the New Year holidays. Christ- 
mas is not kept as a holiday by the Scottish working 
classes, but they like a roystering week at the New Year 
and will work long and steadily and soberly in prepara- 
tion for it. There will be no labor questions raised until 
after the holidays, but then we shall hear more of the 
weekly pay demanded by the shipyard workers and ma- 
chinists. The custom here has long been in the ship- 
building and engineering industries to pay the men fort- 
nightly. Some few years ago the men asked for a weekly 
pay system and the Federated Employers agreed to give 
it a year’s trial on condition that if there were no addi- 
tional loss of time through it they would make it perma- 
nent, but if there was extra loss of time through idling 
(to put it mildly) after each pay they would return to 
the fortnightly system. At the end of the year the loss 
of time summed up so much more that the fortnightly 
system was resumed. The men now say that the loss of 
time during the year’s probation was more due to bad 
weather than to bad habits. B. . 

——_-+_+e—-— 


Crop Statistics for 1905.—Final returns to the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture from 
regular and special correspondents, supplemented by re- 
ports of special field agents, show the acreage, production 
and value of the principal farm crops of the United 
States in 1905 to have been as follows: 


. Production. Farm value 

Crops. Acreage. Bushels. December 1, ’05. 
CR i s'g 55s & 488 &* 8 94,011,369 2,707,993,540 $1,116,696,738 
Winter wheat........ 29,864,018 428,462,834 334,986,942 
Spring wheat........ 17,990,061 264,516,655 183,385,785 
Ne shia 0:8 cd AA 28,046,746 953,216,197 277,047,537 
Barley ..........+.-. 5,095,528 136,651,020 55,047,166 
WO ys scescccte cues 1,662,508 27,616,045 16,754,657 
Buckwheat ......... 760,118 14,585,082 8,565,499 
PUMNOOD 5 in 0 40 0 0:0:0:4 2,534.836 28,477,753 24,049,072 
DET s co.ba VS bok ois 5,04 460,198 12,933,436 12,285,834 
POCRWOEE wc cc cc ccc 2,996,757 260,741,294 160,821,080 
BRS Se EVES Vi dio 39,361,960 *60,531,611 515,959,784 
TORRCOR. , v0 a0 i566 oo os 776,112 633,033,719 48,674,118 

* Tons. + Pounds. 


The total production of wheat was 692,979,489 bushels, 
valued at $518,372,727. It will be seen that the value of 
the corn crop is considerably over five times that of the 
wheat crop. 

———_ + o> __—— 

After the record for the season had been made up 

an additional cargo of '3116 tons of ore was shipped in 
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December from the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Rail- 
way Company’s docks at Duluth, bringing the total for 


that port up to 8,807,559 tons. This cargo makes the 


year’s total lake shipments of Lake Superior ore 33,476,- 
904 tons. 
—_—— -o——____—- 


The Tariff in the New Congress. 


Measures Presented by Both Majority and 
Minority Leaders. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 26, 1905.—The 16-day 
session of the new Congress which has preceded the holi- 
day recess has produced an abundant crop of tariff 
measures and has stimulated interest in various phases 
of the tariff question as the result of a series of hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee on pending 
bills providing reduced rates on the products of the 
Philippines when imported into the United States. That 
this interest will not be allowed to wane is guaranteed by 
the action of the committee in reporting to the House with 
a favorable recommendation a bill that is to be called up 
January 4, the discussion of which will supply an oppor- 
tunity for several days of animated tariff debate. 

Philippine Tariff Bill, 

The bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee 
after five days’ hearings provides for the free entry into 
the United States of all Philippine products except sugar 
and tobacco, which are to pay 25 per cent. of the Dingley 
rates. As a reciprocal concession the Philippine Govern- 
ment is required to admit American sugar and tobacco 
free of duty. The chief interest in this bill centers in 
the conditions under which it will be discussed when Con- 
gress reconvenes after the holiday recess. The repre- 
sentatives of the domestic sugar and tobacco interests 
opposed to the bill have organized a corps of forty or 
fifty so-called “insurgents” who are prepared to unite 
with the Democrats in opposing any rule that will cut off 
debate or prevent the consideration of amendments. The 
insurgents now promise to hold the balance of power, and 
if so they can prevent the adoption of the proposed 
rule and thus defeat the Philippine bill. Should the house 
leaders attempt to consider the bill without a special order 
cutting off amendments the Democrats and the insurgents 
will offer a series of free trade amendments affecting prac- 
tically every schedule of the Dingley tariff and regardless 
of the country in which the importations in question may 
originate. Such amendments will be held by the chair 
to be not germane to the Philippine bill, but it is obvious 
that if the numerical strength of the Democrats and in- 
surgents is great enough they will be able to overrule 
the Speaker’s decision, which requires only a bare ma- 
jority, and either kill the Philippine bill or pass it in 
such a form as to embody a radical and extreme revi- 
sion of the Dingley act. ‘The situation is such as to cause 
much anxiety to the majority leaders. 

Retaliation and Beciprocity. 

An important and significant development in the tar- 
iff agitation here has been the introduction by prominent 
majority leaders of a series of tariff bills of very com- 
prehensive scope. Perhaps the most important of these 
measures is that presented by Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, whose close relations with the Administration 
lend a special significance to everything he may do. His 
bill may be described as a combination, retaliation and 
reciprocity measure, and has a broad bearing on the ques- 
tion as to whether the United States will be forced to 
make a treaty with Germany. The text is brief and to 
the point, but the rates are left blank, presumably that 
they may be inserted by the Finance Committee should 
the bill find favor with that body. It provides as follows: 


That when any country discriminates against any article, or 
articles, the growth or product of the soil or industry of the 
United States, by levying upon such article, or articles, duties, 
imposts, excises or taxes in excess of those levied upon similar 
articles imported from other countries, or further in any way fails 
to admit the products of the United States on terms as favorable 
as that accorded to any other nation, then there shall be 
levied and collected upon all articles, the growth or product of 
the soil or industry of the country so discriminating against 
the products of the United States, duties per centum in 
excess of those now established by law. 





Sec. 2. That when any country admits any article or arti- 
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cles the growth or product of the soil or industry of the United 
States on an exact equality with similar articles the products 
of other countries and on the terms and at the rates of duty 
accorded to the most favored nation, then all articles the 
growth or product of the soil or industry of such country 
shall be admited to the United States at rates of duty per 
centum less than those now established by law. 

Theoretically the Lodge bill would provide for a 
triple rather than a double tariff—namely, the Dingley 
rates, the retaliatory schedules and the reciprocity sched- 
ules. Assuming that the difference between these sched- 
ules would be the usual 20 per cent., as provided by Sec- 
tion 4 of the Dingley act, we should have in the case of an 
article dutiable at, say, 40 per cent., duties of 32 per 
cent., 40 per cent. and 48 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Dingley rates would not be levied in any 
case, for it is obvious that all countries either do or do 
not accord the most favored nation treatment to the 
products of the United States. In the former case they 
would be entitled to the 32 per cent. rate, while in the lat- 
ter they would have to pay the 48 per cent. rate. In no 
case would the Dingley rate of 40 per cent. be levied, so 
that the passage of Senator Lodge’s bill would completely 
wipe out the Dingley tariff, except in so far as the free 
list is concerned and substitute two new schedules, one 
higher and one lower than that now in force. 





Amending Countervaliling Provisions, 


Representative McCleary of Minnesota, a recognized 
protectionist leader, who has just been made a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, has introduced two 
retaliatory bills. One of these measures is identical with 
the first section of Senator Lodge’s bill except that Mr. 
McCleary fixes the retaliatory rate of increase at 25 per 
cent., and imposes the same rate upon all products now 
ou the free list when imported from any country discrim- 
inating against the United States. The second measure, 
introduced by Mr. McCleary, is ingeniously drafted as an 
amendment to Section 5 of the Dingley act, which eni- 
powers the President to assess countervailing duties on 
the products of countries paying export bounties. This 
bill provides as follows: 

That section five of an act entitled “ An act to provide reve- 
nue for the Government and to encourage the industries of 
the United States,” approved July 24, 1897, be and the same 
is hereby amended by adding at the end of said section the 
following: “ And it is further provided that when any country, 
dependency or colony discriminates against any export or ex- 
ports of the United States, the growth or product, in whole 
or in part, of the soil or industry of the United States, by levy- 
ing thereon duties, imposts, excises or taxes in excess of those 
levied upon similar articles exported from any other country, or 
in any way fails to admit the products of the United States on 
terms as favorable as those accorded to the products of any 
other country, then there shall be levied and collected upon all 
articles coming into the United States, the growth or product 
of the soil or industry of such country so discriminating against 
the products of the United States, duties 25 per centum in ex- 
cess of those imposed by this act, and all articles the growth or 
product of the soil or industry of the country so discriminating 
against the products of the United States which by this act are 
admitted free of duty shall be subject to duty at the rate of 
25 per centum ad valorem. ‘The fact of such discrimination 
shall be ascertained, determined and declared by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall make all needful regulations for 
the identification of such articles and for the assessment and 
collection of such additional duties.” 

Representative Sibley of Pennsylvania, a prominent 
Republican member who has frequently been spoken of 
in connection with vacancies on the Ways and Means 
Committee, has presented a brief retaliatory measure pro- 
viding that “ when it shall appear that any country has 
laid discriminating duties upon the products of the 
United States the President may in his discretion add 
not to exceed 35 per centum to the maximum duties on 
goods entering the ports of the United States from such 
discriminating nation.” 

It will be noted that all of the four measures above 
described provide for dealing with such a situation as 
would arise in the event that the German Government, in 
default of a reciprocity treaty with the United States, 
should impose the maximum rates of the new German 


tariff after March 1 next. 
Tariff Propositions of Miuority. 
The attitude of the minority in the house with respect 
to the tariff, which a party caucus has decided shall be 
made the paramount issue in this congress, is reflected 
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in a series of bills brought forward by Representatives 
Williams of Mississippi, the minority leader, and Clark 
of Missouri, a Democratic member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. One of Mr. Williams’ measures lays 
the basis for the negotiation of reciprocity treaties by 
creating a maximum and minimum tariff system, such as 
is in force in France, Germany, Russia and other Euro- 
pean countries. This bill provides for a 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the duties of the Dingley act “ upon all articles 
imported into the United States from such countries as do 
now admit the products of the United States for sale or 
consumption within their boundaries upon an equality 
with like products of such country or countries as are, or 
may be, admitted to their ports at the minimum rate of 
duty levied by them.’”’ This measure is drafted in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the reciprocity provisions of the 
Dingley act, which, with minor exceptions, have never 
been put into force. 

Another bill brought forward by Mr. Williams that has 
attracted a good deal of attention fixes a limit of 100 
per cent. ad valorem for all duties assessed under the 
Dingley act. The passage of such a bill—which, how- 
ever, it should be said; is exceedingly improbable—would 
have the effect of limiting all duties, even specific rates, 
to 100 per cent. of the value of the goods. This measure 
is regarded as a species of challenge to the Republican 
majority. Taking up the assertion of the protectionists 
that the object of the Dingley tariff is to protect Ameri- 
can labor, Mr. Williams declares that a duty equal to 
100 per cent. ad valorem—which necessarily covers the 
foreign cost of both material and labor—should be high 
epough to meet any possible emergency. The bill has gone 
to the Ways and Means Committee, where it will prob- 
ably be pigeonholed. 


Free Steel Material for Shipbuilding. 


In connection with the propositions urged by the 
minority of the Merchant Marine Commission as substi- 
tutes for the direct substitute plan of the majority of the 
Commission, Mr. Williams proposes to place iron and 
steel materials used in shipbuilding on the free list in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the following bill: 

Be it enacted, &c., that all steel beams, plates, angle iron, 
rivets, shaftings, propellers, castings and all other materials, 
either raw or manufactured, shall hereafter, upon importation 
into the United States, be free of duty wherever it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that they are 
imported for the purpose of being used and are actually there- 
after used in the construction of sailing or steam ships at 
American ship and navy yards. 


Mr. Williams also proposes to make operative, with 
or without the formality of a treaty, the terms of the 
reciprocity agreement entered into with France in 1897 
but never ratified by the Senate. He has drawn a Dill 
enacting the concessions in the Dingley tariff embodied 
by the State Department, with the added proviso that 
the French Government shall impose on American prod- 
ucts mentioned in the treaty the minimum rates therein 
specified. This bill is, of course, hardly more than a 
declaratory measure, as the leaders of neither house 
would give it serious consideration in view of the attitude 
of the Senate on the original treaty. 

Mr. Williams has also presented a measure intended 
to wipe out the deficit in the Treasury receipts. It pro- 
vides for an amendment to the Constitution authorizing 
the levying of an income tax. Such a tax was provided 
by the Wilson act of 1894, but was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court. 


Reduced Duties on Agricultural Implements, 


Representative Clark’s tariff bills are designed to ap- 
peal especially to the farmers, of whom Mr. Clark’s con- 
stituency is largely composed. One of them places bind- 
ing twine and all materials used in its manufacture on 
the free list. Another provides for a reduction of 50 
per cent. in the present tariff on common saJt, barbed or 
woven wire for fences, binding twine, logs or sawed 
lumber, white paper, wood pulp or any of the ingredients 
used in the manufacture of white paper. The third meas- 
ure reduces one-half the duties levied by the Dingley act 
on “implements used in the breaking of ground, the sow- 
ing of seed, the harvesting of crops or the threshing of 
grain, or on any other implement, machine, tool or de- 
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vice used by the farmer in tilling the soil, growing his 
crops, preparing them for market or for feed for live 
stock.” 

No little interest attaches to a bill that has just been 
introduced in the House by Representative Needham of 
California, a Republican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, providing for the immediate abrogation of 
the reciprocity treaty between the United States and 
Cuba. The bill repeals the act by which the treaty was 
put into force and directs the President of the United 
States “to give notice to the Republic of Cuba of the 
termination of said convention in accordance with the 
terms thereof, within ten days after the passage of this 
act.” Mr. Needham takes the position that the indus- 
tries of his State have suffered severely as the result of 
the operation of the treaty, which is said to have been 
favorable chiefly to the so-called Sugar Trust. 

It is altogether probable that in the debate on the 
Payne Philippine bill, which is to begin January 4, and 
which will be indefinitely prolonged in default of a spe- 
cial order from the Committee on Rules, all these meas- 
ures will be brought forward and offered as amend- 
ments or substitutes, thus forming the basis of no end 
of speech making. Much of the debate will be of a 
serious character, but, of course, many of the speeches 
will be designed for circulation in Congressional districts 
during next summer’s campaign. The business men of 
the country will therefore follow with much interest the 
attempt of the House leaders to carry the Philippine bill 
through without subjecting it to any amendments affect- 
ing the general terms of the Dingley act. WwW. L. C. 


————»~$-e_____ 
The Underwood Portable Boring Bar. 


A new motor driven portable boring bar for boring 
the cylinders of engines, pumps, compressors, &c., with- 
out removing them from pos!i- 
tion, is being placed on the 
market by H. B. Underwood 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. While 
the general design of this tool 
has not been greatly changed 
from that of their former pat- 
tern, many improvements 
have been made. The unim- 
portant portions of the frame 
have been decreased in weight 
and additional strength has 
been given parts under strain. 
The closed feed case formerly 
used has been dispensed with 
and the gears are all open 
and easy of access. Machine 
cut gears are used throughout 
and the bearings of the shafts are all of the 
cap form. The cutter heads have been made 
extra heavy and the ability of the machine in- 
creased throughout. The tool shown in the illustra- 
tion is driven by a 2 horse-power electric motor with 
silent chain drive and is geared with a ratio of 34 to 1. 
The same machine may be adapted to belt drive by re- 
placing the sprocket wheel by a pulley, or if power is not 
available the machine may be driven by hand. Each bar 
has two changes of feed. The feed screw is of steel, as 
is also the feed nut, the latter being cut in a peculiar 
way intended to reduce its wear. 

——_—_—_- —-< <em> -—- 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has 
been awarded the gold medal at Liége, covering pneu- 
matic tools and appliances, and the silver medal for 
Franklin air compressors. It is stated that the gold 
medal was the highest award for pneumatic tools and 
appliances. The company has always received the high- 
est honors at expositions since its first exhibit was made 
at the Cotton States Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., in 1895. 


Activity in construction in English shipyards is re- 
ported quarterly by Lloyd’s Register. The climax in the 
matter of ships under construction was reached in Sep- 
tember, 1901, when the figure stood at 1,413,000 tons. 
From that date there was a gradual falling off until the 
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minimum was reached at the end of December, 1903, at 
898,000 tons. June, 1904, saw 993,000 tons; December, 
1904, 1,050,000 tons, and June, 1905, 1,801,000 tons The 
figures, which do not include any warships, are evidence 
ot a very healthy present condition of the business, with 
good prospects ahead. 


A new steel castings plant is to be erected by the 
American Locomotive Company during the coming year. 
The company has in the past contracted for its heavy 
castings used on locomotive work, but for some time has 
been considering the advisability of building a large plant 
of its own. This move has been decided upon, according 
to a statement made by an officer of the company, but no 
plans have been prepared as yet. It is said that the plant 
will be completed by the end of 1906, but not before that 
time, as the company is preparing to contract for all of 
the castings to be used during the next 12 months. 


In 1800 the United States had a population of 5,308,- 
483 souls; the total foreign commerce, represented by im- 
ports and exports of merchandise, amounted to $162,224,- 
548, or $30.56 per head; the exports of domestic manu- 
factures amounted to $2,493,755, or $0.47 per head. In 
the centennial year, 1876, the population had increased 
by 750 per cent. to 45,137,000; foreign commerce had in- 
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A Motor Driven Portable Cylinder Boring Machine, Built by H. B. Underwood & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


creased by 517 per cent., to $1,001,125,861, but had de- 
creased to $22.18 per head; domestic manufacture ex- 
ports had increased by 3930 per cent., to $100,492,055 and 
to $2.23 per head. In 1905 the population had become 
83,145,000, an increase since 1876 of 84 per cent.; foreign 
commerce had made a further increase of 163 per cent., to 
$2,636,074,349, or $31.71 per head; exports of domestic 
manufacture have increased by a further 441 per cent., to 
$543,620,297, or to $6.54 per head. It is worthy of note 
that this latter item has increased from $183,595,743 
in 1895, or a gain of 196 per cent. as compared with a 
coincident gain in population during the same 10 years of 
21 per cent. 


Interesting demonstrations with a new type of coup- 
ling for railroad cars have been carried out in Glasgow. 
Two similar steel castings project, one from the center 
of the end of each car, and are limited by springs in 
the usual way against side and end motion, due to buf- 
fing shocks. Each coupling has two catches with taper 
faces. When the cars meet the. pressure between oppos- 
ing faces causes a partial rotation of the coupling. This 
allows the catches to engage with each other and lock 
the couplings together. The heads are free from pivoted 
catches and springs. They may be unlocked by raising a 
lever on either side of the train, when they return, as the 
cars separate to their original positions. 


ake 


So , 2. 
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The Tyler Automatic Nut Tapper. 
The inventor of the machine illustrated has sought 
to imitate the successive steps taken in careful hand tap- 
ping operations. The tap runs continuously forward, 
the nut being headed and discharged from the tap with- 
out reversing or backing out the tap, and the nuts are 
positively tapped square with their faces. 

The taps are held vertically, threaded end up, and 
are driven by the chuck, which has two pairs of jaws. 
One pair of jaws takes hold of the tap near its lower end 
and the other pair grips the tap at a point sufliciently 
higher to allow two or more nuts to remain on the shank 
of the tap between the jaws without interfering with 
their action. The two sets of jaws open and close al- 
ternately, allowing the nuts as they are tapped to pass 
successively the upper and then the lower jaws and 
thence through the shank of the clutch to the outlet 


Fraser, 


The Tyler Automatic Nut Tapper, Made by W. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


spout and the receptacle below. The jaws are operated 
by a cam within the head of the chuck, which rotates 
with the chuck, but at a slower speed of a differential 
gear, which causes the chuck jaws to open and close. 
The upper or threaded end of the tap revolves within a 
square bushing, forming a part of the nut box, which 
keeps the nuts from turning while they are tapped. 

A plunger feeds the nuts to the tap and has upon its 
lower end a mechanism having two fingers. These grip 
each blank and clamp it against the lower end of the 
plunger while it is being conveyed to and upon the tap. 
These fingers, as they travel with the plunger, are also 
acted upon by a spring which draws the nut blank firmly 
against the lower end of the plunger. 
blanks to be threaded square with 
thread starting action is positive 
important 


This causes the 
their The 
and constitutes a very 
feature of the machine. When the nut has 
been carried upon the tap a sufficient distance to insure 
a firm engagement 
automatically 
turns to its 
blank. 


faces. 


and a square the fingers open 


and release the nut and the plunger re- 


upper position ready to receive apother 
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The downward travel of the plunger is controlled 
by a spring allowing the plunger to smoothly follow the 
pitch of the tap. In the event of imperfect or solid 
blanks being fed to the tap or jamming in the passage 
leading thereto the spring permits the plunger to dwell 
during its motion and no damage is done either to the 
tap or the operating parts. The plunger is actuated by a 
cam, which imparts to it a slow downward motion with 
a quick return. This cam is driven by a quick change 
gear mechanism under the control of the operator. This 
permits the feeding of a greater or less number of blanks 
to a given number of revolutions of the tap and gives 
the operator complete control of the feed motion. 

The nut blanks are placed in the hopper and 
thence pass to the nut box through a chute. This hopper 
is one of the novelties of the machine and is believed to 
be radically different from anything of the sort pre- 
viously designed. It is quite simple, yet positive, and 
feeds the blanks without clogging. The blanks pass to 
the nut box by gravity and from there are fed to the 
plunger by a kicker driven by the plunger. The kicker 
places the blanks between the fingers already described. 

The cam operating the jams, the jaws and the dif- 
ferential gears are made of machinery steel, Harveyized. 
All operating parts that have any tendency to wear are 
hardened, and all gears are cut from solid steel blanks. 
All rotating parts run in phosphor bronze bearings. The 
weight of the chuck is carried by a steel friction ring 
running on a phosphor bronze bushing and this bushing 
cin be adjusted to take up any possible wear of either 
the ring or the bushing. 

All bearings are oiled from the few cups seen in the 
illustration and all are readily accessible from the front 
of the machine. The shafts of the change gear mechan- 
ism are hollow and openings communicate with passages 
drilled through the castings to reduce the number of 
places to which oil must be administered. A pump in 
the interior of the column takes the oil from the basin 
beneath the chuck and forces it through a flexible con- 
nection to the plunger and from there it passes down 
and over the tap in a solid jet, thoroughly lubricating 
the tap and washing away all chips and cuttings. The 
chips are retained in the upper part of the oil basin 
and the lubricant passes below, to be used over’ again, 
while the tapped nuts are delivered into a tote box at 
the front of the machine. 

The chuck is inclosed by a removable shield to pre- 
vent the throwing of oil. All parts of the new mechan- 
ism are inclosed and protected from admission of chips. 
The chuck shield and the tote box normally adjacent to 
the machine were removed when the photograph was 
taken. 

The machine occupies a floor space of 18 x 28 inches 
and is but 52 inches high, giving convenient access to 
the hopper. It will tap nuts from \, to 7-16 inch, inclu- 
sive; will tap from 1800 to 2000 %-inch nuts per hour, 
and other sizes in proportion. All parts subject to wear 
or breakage are so simple that they may be easily re- 
placed by any ordinary mechanic. An operator com- 
petent to grind a tap can readily handle a number of 
machines. It requires but an instant to replace a dull 
or broken tap with a fresh one, no extended shutdown 
being required, and the change from one size of nut 
to another may be made quickly. 

The machine is the invention of F. C. Tyler and is 
manufactured under his supervision by W. D. Fraser, 
Kennard Building, Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 _—___—_——_ 

The recent replacement of a double track bridge over 
Crum Creek on the Philadelphia division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio is an indication of the extreme efficiency 
in ways and means of handling materials and structural 
work to which American engineers have attained. The 
new bridge has two pin connected trusses 163 feet long, 
34 feet deep and 28% feet apart, which were erect@d 
alongside the old structure on trestle false work. The re- 
piacement was performed by connecting together the old 
and new spans, which were then jacked up and moved lat- 
erally until the new span was in the proper position, when 
it was lowered into place and secured. This process, from 
start to finish, occupied six and one-half minutes. 
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Removal. 


The New York editorial and business offices of Th 
Iron Age have been removed from 232-228 William street 
to 14-16 Park place. Two floors of the new location are 
occupied, the editorial rooms being on the sixth floor and 
the business offices on the fifth floor. 


———>-e—___. 


Industrial Journalism Up to Date. 





The “perils of prosperity” are not confined to the 
tendency to boom prices which invites reactions and to 
the evils of overexpansion in industry and overinflation 
in finance. There is also the peril to which the reader 
of current industrial news is subjected at the hands ot 
the facile manufacturers of prosperity literature. Ever 
since the Wall Street prophets of prosperity began their 
hewspaper campaign in the summer of 1904, at the same 
time putting up prices of stocks in anticipation of the 
good things that have come since in quantity more than 
justifying their predictions, the record of industrial de- 
velopments has been an increasingly popular feature of 
the daily newspapers. Some of the output of the writers 
on these subjects is accurate and creditable. Much is 
inaccurate and misleading. 

But whether good, bad or indifferent. it is the thing 
to print prosperity news; and if the reader of it be not 
able from his knowledge of the industry handled to sift 
the wheat from the chaff he is apt to carry away a won- 
derful jumble of fact and fancy from his half hour with 
the morning paper. A cipher or two seems not to count 
for much with some of these writers. One is led to 
think, indeed, judging from what is published about iron 
and steel, that the theory of the writer is that every 
normal day of these piping times must yield up orders 
for several thousand cars, a few hundred locomotives, a 
hundred thousand tons or so of rails, not omitting bridge 
and other structural work to the amount of, say, 10,000 
tons, with anywhere from 20,000 to 50,000 tons of pig 
_ iron taken by some large consumer or about to be taken. 
It is interesting to note the regularity with which, in a 
most indefinite and uncircumstantial way, announce- 
ments of purchases of iron and steel and of equipment 
into which these enter appear in some of the prosperity 
columns. It almost suggests that the manufacture of 
such information in assorted lots cut to length is one 
of the latest departures in journalism. As an example of 
the new method we take the following from two of the 
past week’s issues of a leading New York paper: 


New sources of supply of specular iron ore and ferromanga- 
nese of high grade have been found in North Africa 
The estimated output of pig iron from all the furnaces in the 
country for this month is 1,956,833 gross tons. This output is 
about 4 per cent. below the returns for November, and is ac 
counted for by the number of furnaces North and South which 
are blown in for repairs. Twenty-eight new furnaces, which 
will average a daily output of 750 tons each, are under con 
struction, and at least 50 furnaces of a new type for open hearth 
products, and which will average 500 tons a day each, are 
under contract for the Southern field 
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Twenty-seven steel working plants in this city are increas- 
ing the capacity of their works and seven concerns are building 
blast furnaces so as to make every part of their products, from 
the pig iron to the highest grade of machinery steel. One local 
steel working m is expending $3,000,000 on a structural steel 
plant which will be within six months as complete as any of the 
larg Another large steel working plant 
is planned for Brooklyn that will manufacture from the iron 


est plants in the West 


ore to the best kinds of machinery steel. 

lor railroad rolling stock the markets are glutted with 
orders, including 1000 locomotives, 80,000 freight cars, 16,000 
passenger cars and immense amounts of structural steel for 


bridges, sheds and stations. Provision has been made for the 
busy times ahead by the investment of about $180,000,000 by 
the steel makers and workers in new plants and in additions 

and improvements of existing plants, all of which will be 
completed within three or four months. Contracts to the 
£500,000,000 for buildings in which structural steel 
1 call for the erection of these buildings with- 
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in the coming yeat Accepted plans now on the boards of local 
architects and engineers will require for delivery within a year 
about 350,000 tons of structural steel. 

The completion of the 180 odd millions’ worth of 
plant into which the steel workers of the country have 
been putting their recent savings and the 27 actual 
count—steel works in New York City that have added 
to capacity lately may force the North African exca- 
vators of ferromanganese to work overtime. But that 
would only be another incident of our abounding pros- 
perity. It is hard to know whether to admire most, on 
the one hand, the scrupulous exactness of the blast fur- 
nace statistics for December, published ten days before 
the end of the month, or the roundness and liberality, on 
the other hand, of the figures representing new building 
contracts. Minuteness and breadth of imagination are 
not often so well combined in statements of this sort. In- 
deed the statistical facility of the article—perhaps felic- 
ity is the word—constitutes its chief charm. 


a 


Recent Progress in the Open Hearth Process. 


From what is known of the number of new open 
hearth furnaces started in the past year and of the in- 
creased efficiency of plants previously operated, it can 
be said that an important stride was made in 1905 in 
the output of open hearth steel in the United States. 
Presumably, also, there was a considerable gain in the 
percentage of the total output of steel contributed by 
the basic open hearth process. The one new Bessemer 
plant under construction is in the Mahoning Valley, Ohio, 
and it only emphasizes the rule that additions to the 
country’s steel making capacity, apart from steel foun- 
dries, are now practically limited to the combination of 
a basic lining and an open hearth. 

Comment on the growth of open hearth steel produc- 
tion in the United States has long run to emphasizing 
the gain this process has made upon the Bessemer, and 
various reasons, all quite familiar, have been given for 
the change that by degrees increased the percentage of 
open hearth steel until in 1904 it reached 45. The past 
year probably more than any other has pointed to the 
character and the supply of iron ore as the key to the 
future relation of the Bessemer and open hearth proc- 
esses. The absorption of the Bessemer ore properties of 
the country by the companies now producing Bessemer 
steel would simply force any newcomer into the steel 
making field to build such plant as can rest on a founda- 
tion of non-Bessemer ores. The adaptability of the open 
hearth process, with its small units, to the requirements 
of an operation of moderate proportions, its valve in 


centers where scrap is plentiful and its flexibility, both as 


to product and the character of raw materials, ail are 
now coming to be secondary considerations. 

The development emphasized in 1905 in conne «tion 
with open hearth steel manufacture is not so much the 
increased percentage of pig iron entering the basic fur- 
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nace, in view of the enhanced value of scrap in certain 
markets. That has been in evidence for the past two 
or three years. What is most noteworthy is the success- 
ful effort put forth by engineers to increase the output 
of the basic open hearth furnace; especially to be men- 
tioned is the success attained in increasing the per- 
centage of ore entering direct into the open hearth fur- 
nace. In the Pittsburgh district this latter feature of 
open hearth practice has brought results beyond what 
is generally known in increasing outputs and reducing 
cost. 

On the problem of the continuous production of open 
hearth steel, the handling of metal in larger quantities 
and the shortening of the time the metal is retained in 
the furnace by a preliminary heat treatment, some prog- 
ress has been made in the past year. In the North, with 
an abundance of ores especially adapted to the basic 
process, the hot metal mixer has proved ample for fur- 
nishing iron sufficiently uniform to permit of shortening 
the time once considered necessary for a heat. In the 
South the removal of an excess of silicon by a short blow 
in the Bessemer converter has given better results lately 
than in the early use of that method. In this connection 
the proposal has been made to limit the preliminary treat- 
ment of metal from the blast furnace to that received 
in a large basic lined mixer. The results of operation 
under this plan would be noted with much interest. 

——-—-e_—_ 


Illustrations of Prosperity. 


Two items in importations bear strong testimony to 
the highly prosperous conditions prevailing in this coun- 
try. It is stated that in 1905 no less than $30,000,000 
worth of diamonds have been imported, far exceeding 
any previous year’s imports in this line, and that at 
the port of New York alone the imports of automobiles 
have exceeded 1000, with an appraised value of about 
$4,150,000. The value of diamond importations for the 
previous five years averaged $11,000,000 less, while the 
value of the automobiles entered at the port of New 
York in 1904 was but a little more than half that of 
1905. The automobiles imported are largely for racing 
and touring purposes, those intended for distinctly busi- 
ness use constituting a very small proportion of the total. 
In business motor cars the American market is almost 
exclusively in the hands of American manufacturers. 
Although our manufacturers are steadily increasing their 
sales of racing and touring machines, the heavy increase 
in imports shows that a demand exists in these lines 
which they have not yet been able to meet. This demand 


comes from those who are able to purchase expensive 
machines. 
————s-e—__—_ 


Closely Defining Picketing in England. 


The English courts have just decided that picketing 
is unlawful, even if the pickets do nothing but walk up 
and down in front of the works where a strike has been 
declared and wear in their hats a card containing the 
single word “picket.” The decision is interesting and 
important in that it restricts more closely than most pre- 
vious decisions what shall constitute interference with 
the business of the owners of the works which are being 
patrolled. The French polishers employed by Wallis & 
Co., Holborn, struck because of a decrease in pay and 
the United Society of French Polishers employed six mem- 
bers to parade up and down in front of the employers’ 
place of business, each man wearing in his hat the card 
referred to, which was about a foot square. Wallis & 
Co. obtained an injunction restraining the society from 
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continuing the picketing, the contention being that the 
presence of the pickets constituted an improper interfer- 
ence with the business of the petitioner. The defendants 
appealed the case on the ground that there had been ab- 
solutely no interference with the part 
of the pickets, nor any other action beyond the mere 
fact of patrolling. This contention was not disputed. The 
higher court upheld the lower and the injunction stands. 
This decision means that in England the mere presence 
of pickets is unlawful, even if no attempt be made to in- 
fluence the employees of the works involved. 


employees on 
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Greater Demand for Rolling Mill Waste 


Products. é 


The appreciation in the value of all raw materials 
entering into iron manufacture has naturally been shared 
by the waste products of the rolling mill which enter into 
blast furnace mixtures. But independent of conditions 
growing out of high tide prosperity and causing a de- 
mand for every form of material there has been a change 
in the status of mill cinder and scale that is worth noting. 
As a rule, rolling mill companies have had to exert them- 
selves to dispose of these products. Their purchasesof scrap 
have often been accompanied by the condition that the 
scrap dealers take in exchange a certain tonnage of scale 
and cinder. When the mill sold directly to the blast fur- 
nace the transaction was generally made at the furnace- 
man’s terms. More recently the greater independence 
of the rolling mills is evident from the way they have 
fallen into of sending out announcements that offers will 
be entertained on a specified date for their accumulated 
scale and cinder. In central and eastern Pennsylvania 
heating furnace cinder has brought from $2.75 to $3 a 
ton, an advance of 75 cents over the basis of last year. 
The economy in its use as compared with silicious ores, 
even at this advanced price, has caused a demand for all 
It has more iron in proportion to its 
silica than the ores ordinarily used to make up for the 
silica deficiencies of Mesaba ores, and with the steadily 
increasing use of the latter the by-product of the heating 
furnace is likely to meet a demand fully equaling the sup- 
ply. 


that is available. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Introduction of the Cinder Tap. 


To the Editor: You were good enough to provide 
space in the issue of your widely read paper of October 
19 for my letter regarding my cinder tap, for which 
please accept my very best thanks. This letter treated of 
the share due to my cinder tap in the increase in blast 


furnace outputs. 


That letter gave rise to a letter by Mr. Firmstone of 
Easton, Pa., in 7'he Iron Age of October 26, in which he 
draws attention to the fact that American blast furnaces 
worked with a fore hearth, with heavy cast iron plates 
(called by the men “the weights”) before the introduc- 
tion of my cinder tap This way of working, he says, was 
also the general custom long before the introduction of 
my cinder tap in Belgium and in Germany, especially at 
the Georgsmarienhuettes establishment.* 

Working with the weights was, however, a very mis- 
erable makeshift as compared with the working with my 
cinder tap. Working with the weights caused a con- 
tinual wave movement of the hot liquid cinder, which 
had a destructive effect on all parts of the fore hearth 
and of the hearth itself, necessitating repairs after every 
time the furnace was tapped. These repairs caused an 
interruption of the work after every tap of one to one 


* See Stahl und Eisen, 1891, page 553, Figs. 1 and 2 of the 
article, “* The Introduction of the Cinder Tap.” 
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and one-half hours, if the furnace went well; but if it 
worked badly the fore hearth became entirely stopped 
up. With furnaces of my system it is not even necessary 
to stop the blast when the furnace is being tapped. Very 
few of the managers of the present blast furnaces, accus- 
tomed to my improved construction, are acquainted with 
the former primitive arrangements, and they would no 
doubt gladly decline to have to work with them again. 

The Hartman Company of Philadelphia published 
further in The Iron Age of November 2 a letter giving ¢ 
description of the awkward way my cinder tap had been 
handled even in the 70’s at many American iron works. 
In this letter it is stated that the first applications of 
my cinder tap had all been abandoned. With regard to 
this I can maintain that according to the accounts of my 
representative at that time in America, George Asmus, 
which are now before me, nine works adopted my cinder 
tap in the first year of its introduction—i. e., in the year 
1868—for which they paid license fees to the amount of 
$14,616. Many American works at that time took no 
notice of my detailed instructions, which could not be 
disregarded if my cinder tap was to be employed in a 
serviceable manner, and on that account many applica- 
tions of it were not successful. The managers of these 
works preferred adopting their own ideas of improve- 
ment, thinking they ought to know better than I how the 
hew arrangement was to be made. Besides this the blast 
furnace men soon recognized that their prestige would 
suffer by the introduction of my new arrangement, to 
which they therefore became implacable foes. I myself 
was obliged for this same reason to remove the blast fur- 
nacemen at Georgsmarienhuette and to replace them by 
men taken from the coke ovens. 

In the letter of the Hartman Company mention is 
made of the complete failure of the Durham Furnace of 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., although it was provided, as al- 
leged, with all improvements to meet the requirements 
of that time, the year 1876. This furnace was also blown 
out, notwithstanding its alleged perfect arrangements, 
after having worked only two months. The first blast 
furnace erected in Germany according to my plans, with 
the closed hearth, with cinder taps, &c.—i. e., fitted up 
as is now generally the case—was blown in under my 
management at the Georgsmarienhuette October 1, 1876,+ 
that is nine years before the Durham Furnace in Amer- 
ica. It worked without interruption for 12 years, a long 
period under the conditions prevailing at those works at 
that time, giving good results, in spite of the fact that 
the otherwise very efficient furnacemen openly expressed 
their opinion that no iron would ever be tapped out of 
that furnace. 

It is further stated that Taws & Hartman of Phila- 
delphia fitted up in the year 1876 the above mentioned 
Durham Furnace with new improvements and that a 
bronze cinder notch was employed. This is said to have 
been further applied by Taws & Hartman in the year 1879 
to the Carnegie Furnace in Pittsburgh, and since then 
they are said to have come into general use in America. 
The Durham Furnace is also said to have worked well 


after it had been fitted with this arrangement. To this I- 


can maintain that Taws & Hartman were not the first to 
apply my arrangement as described in The Iron Age No- 
vember 2, and that they were also not the first to em- 
ploy the bronze notch. 


First of all, I must remark that it is quite immaterial 
to the principle introduced by my cinder tap in the work- 
ing of blast furnaces, whether it is made of cast iron, 
wrought iron, bronze or any other metal. According to 
Taws & Hartman it was in the year 1876 that the bronze 
cinder notch was for the first time applied to furnaces in 
America, but the blast furnaces in Germany were pro- 
vided in the 70’s with my closed hearth and therefore 
also with the cinder tap, which was of bronze; this did 
not attract the notice of German blast furnace engineers 
hecause bronze blast tuyeres were already in general use, 
so that bronze cinder taps did not seem worthy of any 
special attention. Fritz W. LUERMANN. 
Beriin, December 14, 1905. 





+ See Stahl und Eisen, page 554, second column, fifth line 
from the bottom. 
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Open Hearth Furnace Comparisons, 


To the Editor: In an article under the title of “ Open 
Hearth Furnace Comparisons” on page 1532 of The Iron 
Age of December 7, 1905, the gasifying capacity of several 
makes of producers was given, based upon the use of 
first-class gas coal. Immediately following these the ca- 
pacity of the Morgan 10-foot producer was given, using 
Illinois coal, under actual service conditions at the plant 
of the Illinois Steel Company. As no attempt was made 
to drive the producers, only 7.5 to 11.0 pounds of coal 
were gasified per square foot of grate. Unfortunately 
the fact that these figures were not strictly comparative 
was not clearly brought out in the article, and in this way 
an injustice was done the Morgan producer, which under 
favorable conditions has greatly exceeded this capacity, 
in some instances running over 20 pounds of coal per 
square foot of grate. 

The efficiency of the gas producer for metallurgical 
and power purposes is governed by a great many vari- 
ables, among which are the quality of the coal and the 
method of feeding. Irregular feeding produces gas of an 
irregular composition and does not tend to economy of 
coal consumption. A. D. WILLIAMS, JR. 

NEw YorK, December 26, 1905. 

—————_»>--oe___—_ 


Laying the Engineers’ Club Foundation Stone. 


The foundation stone of the new building of the Engi- 
neers’ Club, on West Fortieth street, New York City, op- 
posite Bryant Park and the new public library, was laid 
December 24 by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, whose husband, 
standing by, declared the task well and truly done. The 
ceremony was quite informal, but the club was well rep- 
resented by its officers and committees, including Presi- 
dent W. H. Fletcher, Past President John C. Kafer and 
Charles Haswell, the veteran engineer, now in the 96th 
year of his age. The architects, Whitfield and King, 
were also present. Fortunately the weather cleared dur- 
ing the afternoon and thus the party was enabled to in- 
spect the building, now up to the ninth story in the steel 
work and to the third in marble and brick casing. 

The records deposited in the stone included a Bible of 
1905, a club book of 1905, copies of the Herald, Tribune, 
Sun and Times of December 23; a copy of the certificate 
of incorporation; a booklet of the old club house at 374 
Fifth avenue; a half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, nickel 
and one cent: a card of W. L. Crow, the builder; a copy 
of Mr. Carnegie’s letter of gift to the Engineering So- 
cieties and the Engineers’ Club; a chronologlical history 
of the club; a list of members elected since the publica- 
tion of the club book this year; a list of the incorporators 
of the club; the programme of competition for the selec- 
tion of architects for the two buildings and floor plans 
of the new house. 

——— ->-+e—- — 

On account of anticipated difficulty in maneuvering, 
the new British battle ship Dreadnought, which is to 
be fitted with four screws on separate shafts and driven 
by steam turbines, is to have two stern posts, with a rud- 
der on each. These will be placed directly in line with 
the two middle shafts (operated by the high pressure 
turbines) and are expected to overcome all difficulties. 
They are to be of sufficient strength to withstand the 
really severe test of driving the ship astern at a speed 
of 18 knots with the rudders thrown hard over. It might 
be remarked, however, that experience in actual run- 
nisg with the steam turbine affords no reason for the ap- 
prehension of difficulty in maneuvering. The Carmania 
proved to be readily tractable by means of her turbines 
alone on two occasions when something had temporarily 
disturbed the operation of the usual steering gear; and 
no especial trouble has been reported from the numbers 
of river and channel steamers fitted with the new prime 
mover, so far as making landings is concerned. 


The West Virginia Bridge & Construction Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and the New Jersey Bridge Company, 
Trenton, N. J., have consolidated, with a capital stock of 
$500,000. The new concern will be known as the New 
Jersey & West Virginia Bridge Company. 
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Electric Power from 


Gas.* 


FREYN, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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The following calculation has been made assuming q 
new blast furnace Plant of two 400-ton blast furnaces, 
Situated jn the immediate Vicinity of a large city and 
having the ordinary facilities for water Supply and for 
handling the raw and finished materia], Assuming both 
furnaces in operation and “assuming a coke con- 
Sumption of 1900 Pounds per ton of pig iron, there will be 
required 800 x 1900 — 1,520,000 pounds of coke per day. 
This quantity of coke produces ‘pproximately 110,000,000 
Cubic feet of £as in 24 hours, or, per ton of pig iron 110,- 
000,000 +. s09 — 137,000 cubic feet of gas. The losses on 
the top of the furnaces may amount to approximately 5 
Per cent., so that 130,000 cubie feet of £as per ton of pig 
iron produced in 24 hours could be obtained. The aver- 
age heat value of this blast furnace £48 will be about 90 
sritish thermal] units per cubic foot. The total] quantity 
Of gas available for the various Purposes in this blast 
furnace plant ‘unounts to 130,000 x 800 — 104,000,000 
Cubic feet of fas per 24 hours, or 4,350,000 Cubic feet 
per hour, having a total heat value of 391,500,000 British 
therma] units, Modern double acting gas engines of large 
capacity working on the four-cycle or Otto principle, built 
With the latest improvements and using high compression 
Of mixture, consume legs than 9000 sritish thermal] units 
per brake horse-power per hour at full load capacity. 
The total] quantity of gas produced by two blast furnaces 
of 400 tons capacity each, when used in gas engines for 
Senerating Power, would operate at least 391,500,000 + 
9000 — 43,500 horse-power per hour, If, therefore, all 
the gas fenerated by a blast furnace Plant could be used 
for Producing power, there would be available over 50 
horse-power per ton of Pig iron produced per 24 hours, 

This quantity of 4,350,000 Cubic feet of Sas per hour 
Will be divided for the various purposes of the blast fur- 
hace plant as follows: One part of the gas is used for 
heating the hot blast Stoves, another for operating gas 
blowing engines, and there is gas required for the auxil- 
iary machinery, Such as pumps, 
handling machinery, power 


zood 


hoists, coke and ore 
transmission, compressed 
air, pig iron casting machinery, and for lighting the en- 
tire blast furnace plant. Some of the gas is also neces. 
Siry for operating gas engines Serving the £48 cleaning 
Plants and 4 certain percentage may be counted for losses 
in the Piping, in the engines, the £48 Cleaning Plant, &¢. 
It will be seen that the total quantity of gas necessary for 
the operation of the blast furnace Plant itself 
to *pproximately 50 per cent. of the total quantity gen. 
erated, leaving a little less than 50 per cent, available for 


useful work outside of the blast furnace Plant itself, 


amounts 


Gas Required for Heating the Blast, 

It is Senerally figured that about 30 per cent. of the 
total quantity of gas senerated by the blast furnace js 
required for heating the blast, although this quantity 
Varies considerably “ccording to the quality of the gas, 
the design and Construction of the hot blast stoves and 
“ccording to the conditions of ©peration of the blast fur- 
nace plant in seneral. For European blast furnace Plants 
the figure of 45 per Cent. is found frequently in reports 
endeavoring to determine the available Power from blast 
furnace plants, while in this country the gas hecessary for 
the stoves is estimated in certain instances to 
aS 20 per cent. of the tota] quantity produced. 

Edward A. Uehling, in his paper entitleq “ The Blast 
Furnace as a Power Plant,” determined by a very careful] 
calculation that the quantity of gas hecessary for heat- 
ing the blast amounts to about 18 per cent. of the total] 
quantity of gas. Other authors 4ssume this quantity to 
be about 25 per cent. of the total gas for an ‘average blast 
furnace Plant in the United States, 

Assuming 30 ber cent., we are Certainly on the safe 
side, and SO much more SO, Since in ; new blast furnace 
Plant all the Sas leaving the top of the blast furnaces 


be as low 


*From a Paper read before the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Chicago. December 20, 1905, Mr. Freyn is engineer of the 
£48 engine department of the Wellman Seaver Morgan Company, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 
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would be Subjected to a cleaning process, thus removing 
the bulk of the dust carried along by the sas. The ques- 
tion of Cleaning the blast furnace £as which is required 
for the hot blast stoves and the boilers in a blast fur- 
nace plant has not as yet received as much attention in 
this country as it has in Europe, Where most of the large 
blast furnace plants have been equipped in the last two 
or three years With extensive gas washing Plants, clean- 
ing practically every particle of Sas produced by the fur- 
naces. Very exhaustive tests as to the advantage of 
Cleaning the gas for stoves and boilers have been made by 
Emil Hiertz, Superintendent of the blast furnaces of the 
John Cockeril] Company of Ceraing, Belgium. 

As far as gas Consumption of the hot blast Stoves js 
concerned he found that by using clean gas the tempera- 
ture of the stoves could be increased at least 200 degrees 
I’., and it Will be seen at a glance that this fact tends to 
decrease the quantity of gas necessary for obtaining 4 
certain temperature in the hot blast stoves, so that in the 
future the percentage of £48 to go into the stoves Will be 
huiterially decreased, Assuming the figure of 30 per 
cent., the total quantity of gas necessary for heating the 
blast will be 4,350,000 x 0.30 = 1,305,000 cubie feet per 
hour. 

Gas Blowing Engines, 


The new blast furnace plant of the future will be 
equipped with just one steam blowing engine for starting 
the blast furnaces, unless gas producers Should be in- 
*talled, while the rest of the blowing engines will be 
operated by gas engines. ‘The quantity of blast required 
Will be 90 cubie feet per minute per ton of pig iron pro- 
duced, or for 800 tons, 800 x 90 = 72.000 cubie feet of 
biast per minute, 

Assuming that all the hecessary blast be furnished by 
£as blowing engines, the latter wil] hormally have to 
compress the blast to about 15 to 18 pounds per Square 
inch; but as it Will be occasionally necessary to blow 
against a pressure of 30 pounds per Square inch, the gas 
blowing engines must be large enough to do this Work. 
Figuring on a maximum pressure of about 30 pounds per 
Square inch the work hecessary to compress 100 cubic feet 
of air against this pressure for adiabatie compression wil} 
Amount to 8.65 horse-power theoretical, or nearly 10 
brake horse-power in the gas engine. As 72.000 cubic feet 
per minute have to be compressed, 720 x 10 or 7200 brake 
horse-power in Sas engines must be provided for. The 
engines would, under these conditions, operate under ful] 
load. The heat consumption, as Stated before, wil] be 
less than 9000 British thermal units per brake horse- 
power per hour. (Actual tests on a double acting tan- 
dem Cockeril] Sas engine show a heat consumption of 
S880 British thermal units per brake horse-power per 
hour. ) But assuming 9000 british thermal units per 
brake horse-power per hour, ] brake horse-power hour 
Will require 9000 + 90 = 100 cubic feet of gas, and 7200 
brake horse-power in bl Wing engines will therefore re- 
quire 720,000 cubic feet of Sas per hour. 

As previously mentioned, under ordinary conditions, 
the gas blowing engines wil] have to blow against only 
15 to 18 pounds pressure, Taking the lower figure of 15 
pounds per square inch there wil] be required 5.125 horse- 
power per 100 cubic feet of blast theoretically, or ap- 
proximately 6 brake horse-power per 100 eubie feet in 
the blowing engines. For the total quantity of blast of 
72,000 cubie feet per minute, there will be required 720 x 
6 = 4320 brake horse-power, The gas blowing engines 
are supposed to be ample in size to give a maximum of 
7200 brake horse-power, They would operate normally 
therefore on 4820 x 100 + 7200 = 60 per cent. of their ful] 
load capacity. 

The above mentioned test made on a 1500 horse-power 
double acting tandem &as engine built by the John Cock- 
erill Company of Seraing, Belgium, shows a heat con- 
sumption of 10,800 British thermal units per brake horse- 
power per hour for the engine running at two-thirds of 
its full load capacity. According to a curve plotted from 
the above tests, the engine running at 60 per cent. load 
Would show a heat consumption of about 11,100 British 
thermal units per brake horse-power per hour. Let it be 
even 11,500 British thermal units per brake horse ‘power 
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per hour, at 60 per cent. load of the engine, then the 
amount of gas required would be 11,500 -- 90 = 128 eubic 
feet per brake horse-power per hour, making the totai 
requirements for blowing engines equal to 4300 x 128 = 
550,000 cubic feet per hour. 

This quantity is less than the quantity required at full 
load by about 170,000 cubic feet per hour. In other 
words, 720,000 cubic feet of gas for the purpose of gas 
blowing engine is the maximum that would ever be re- 
quired. 

Auxiliary Machinery. 


The power necessary for lighting the plant, for pumps, 
hoists and all the necessary machinery for operating the 
blast furnace plant could be assumed to be about 1.5 
brake horse-power per ton of pig iron produced per day. 
This figure will take into account all the modern ma- 
chinery with which an up to date blast furnace plant is 
equipped, and is certainly very conservative, as other 
authorities estimate the auxiliary power to be far less. 

A. Ernst gives the figure of 1 horse-power per ton of 
pig iron produced; Edward Uehling gives about 1.04 
horse-power ; W. Oswald of Coblenz gives 1 horse-power, 
and the John Cockerill Company about 1.05 horse-power 
per ton of pig iron produced. At the rate of 1.5 horse- 
power per ton of pig iron for auxiliary machinery, the 
total requirements for the blast furnace plant of 800 tons 
will amount to 800 x 1.5 = 1200 brake horse-power. If 
this power be generated by gas engines and assuming a 
gas consumption of 100 cubic feet per brake horse-power 
hour, the total quantity of gas to be deducted for auxil- 
iary power purposes will be 1200 x 100 = 120,000 cubic 
feet. 

Gas Cleaning. 

It has been already indicated that a modern blast fur- 
nace plant will be equipped in the future with extensive 
gas cleaning apparatus to cleanse all the gas produced by 
the furnaces. Aside from the advantage of obtaining a 
higher temperature in the hot blast stoves, thus decreas- 
ing the quantity of gas necessary for heating the blast 
and eventually decreasing the coke consumption per ton 
of pig iron produced, there is a decided advantage in 
using clean gas for heating the stoves, as the latter do 
10t require to be cleaned as often. This would mean a 
considerable saving in labor actually expended in the 
blast furnace plants for removing the dust which accu- 
mulates in a very short time in the flues of the hot blast 
stoves. It would even be possible by using clean gas to 
do away entirely with the spare hot blast stoves, thus sav- 
ing considerably on the first cost of the installation. As 
the gas washing apparatus delivers the gas under a pres- 
sure of from 3 to 4 inches of water, the size of the con- 
duits for conveying the gas could be decreased for new 
blast furnace plants, which again would mean a reduc- 
tion in the first cost. 

That the clean blast furnace gas is far more advan- 
tageous in its use than dirty gas is shown by an experi- 
ence had at the blast furnace plant at Seraing. After 
cleaning a boiler and putting same into commission again 
it required with dirty gas three hours’ time to get up the 
steam pressure, while by using clean gas this time could 
be reduced to one and one-half hours. It is a well-known 
fact that clean gas burns far better than gas containing 
considerable quantities of very fine dust. 

In Europe the centrifugal gas cleaning apparatus in- 
vented by Edward Theisen is used almost exclusively for 
gas cleaning plants. This apparatus requires for a given 
amount of gas less power, less water and less attend- 
ance and is giving far better results than the so-called 
hydraulic fans which were used six years ago. In the 
blast furnace plant of the John Cockerill Company, for 
instance, all the gas produced by two blast furnaces is 
subjected to a thorough washing in Theisen gas washers 
of the largest capacity and the Cockerill Company in- 
tends in the near future to clean in this way all the gas 
produced by seven furnaces. After leaving the first in- 
stallation of Theisen apparatuses the gas is divided in 
two branches, one part going directly to the hot blast 
stoves and boilers, while the other branch leads to a see- 
ond series of Theisen gas washers where the gas is sub- 
jected to a second washing and scrubbing process, thus 
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making it perfectly clean and suitable for operating gas 
engines. 

According to the experience as indicated by European 
practice for cleaning the gas generated by the blast fur- 
naces it may be assumed that all the gas for our 800-ton 
blast furnace plant is to be cleansed in Theisen gas wash- 
ers of large capacity, to such an extent as not to contain 
more than about 0.5 gram of dust per cubic meter. The 
part of the gas for operating gas engines will be sub- 


jected to a further cleaning in Theisen gas washers, which 


will bring down the amount of dust contained in the gas 
to 0.08 gram per cubic meter (corresponding to 0.0131 
grains per cubie foot) or even to a less amount. Experi- 
ence shows that engines using clean gas are able to run 
six months and more continuously day and night with- 
out the necessity of cleaning them internally. 

In order to clean 10,000 cubic feet of gas per hour to 
such a degree of cleanliness as to be suitable for the hot 
blast stoves, the Theisen gas washers require about 1.25 
horse-power (actual test shows 1.15 _ horse-power). 
The power necessary for cleaning the whole quantity of 
1,350,000 cubic feet of gas per hour will therefore amount 
to 435 x 1.25 550 brake horse-power. As stated before, 
30 per cent. of this clean gas goes to the stoves, leaving 
70 per cent. to pass through the second series of Theisen 
eas washers. Gas cleaned for gas engine purposes in 
Theisen gas washers requires about 1.5 brake horse-power 
for each 10,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. Actual tests 
show only 1.3 brake horse-power. The power required 
for the second series of gas washers will therefore 
amount to 0.7 x 4835 x 1.5 = 460 brake horse-power, and 
the total power required for gas washing purposes will 
be 1010 brake horse-power. Gas dynamos will generate 
the necessary electric current for operating the electric 
motors of the gas washers. 

With a combined efficiency of 85 per cent., the re- 
quired capacity of the gas engine will be about 1200 brake 
horse-power, and at the rate of 100 cubic feet of gas per 
brake horse-power per hour, there will be required for 
gas cleaning purposes another 1200 x 100 = 120,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. Figuring back on the tonnage of pig 
iron. it will be seen that the power required for gas clean- 
ing purposes amounts to about 1.5 horse-power-ton of pig 
iron produced in 24 hours. This figure coincides very 
nicely with the figure given by W. Oswald of Coblenz, 
which is 1.6 horse-power per ton of pig iron produced per 
24 hours. 

Gas Losses, 

In the piping for the engines, in the gas engines them- 
selves and in the gas cleaning plant, about 5 per cent. of 
the gas required might be lost by leakage, &c. The total 
loss would therefore amount to 0.05 x 960,000 = 48,000 
cubic feet. 

After deducting the quantities of gas necessary for the 
various purposes of the blast furnace plant there remains 
available for other purposes in round figures 2,000,000 
cubie feet of gas per hour, as shown by the following sum- 
mary: 

Table No. 1.—Computation of Furnace Gas Available for Power. 


SUMMARY. a 
Cubic feet. Cubie feet. 


Total amount gas produced per*hour........-..-+-- 4,350,000 
Amount to be deducted : 

For hot blast stoves........ccccccscccees 1,305,000 

For gas blowing engines..........--++e+:5 720,000 

For operating auxiliary machinery........ 120,000 

For operating gas cleaning plants......... 120,000 

For losses in piping, engines, &c.......... 48,000 


RUGGED aw cide dWidew Sie Wi heweesranagwenna 2,313,000 2,313,000 


Available for purposes outside blast furnace require- 


ments Per HOG... cc ccc ccc eccinscceseseescecs 2,037,000 


In round figures per hour........---+eeeeeeeeeceee 2,000,000 

This quantity of gas at the rate of 100 cubic feet per 
brake horse-power per hour would provide for 20,000 
brake horse-power. Per ton of pig iron produced per 24 
hours there will therefore be available for sale or for 
other useful work 25 horse-power. As found previously. 
the total quantity of gas generated by two 400-ton fur- 
naces represents over 50 brake horse-power per ton of 
pig iron produced per 24 hours. Generally speaking, 5¢) 
per cent. of the power represented in the gas produced 
by a blast furnace plant is available for sale. 
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The blast furnaces are subject to certain unavoidable 
irregularities on account of which a “coefficient of 
safety” must be introduced in the calculation for de- 
termining the available power from a blast furnace of a 
given capacity. This coefficient is of course extremely 
variable and depends largely upon the pig iron market, 
which might require a banking of the furnaces, upon the 
operation of the furnaces, the quality and supply of ore, 
coke, &c. It is very difficult to foretell how much of 
the total theoretical available horse-power from two 400- 
ton furnaces could actually be realized, especially when 
the electric power generated by using this gas in gas en- 
gines is to be sold to outside consumers to whom the delivery 
of a certain amount of power naturally must be guar- 
anteed, perhaps under a heavy penalty. This irregu- 
larity in the operation of a blast furnace will have a 
very great influence on the production of gas, affecting 
the quantity as well as the quality. With two blast 
furnaces only it would be perfectly safe to figure on the 
available horse-power from the gas of one furnace only, 
assuming this coefficient to be 0.5. 

Following the above outlined order of ideas a blast 
furnace plant of only two 400-ton furnaces should be 
equipped in the beginning with a power station of only 
limited capacity corresponding to the available power 
from only one furnace, installing later on additional 
units, if the conditions and operations of the furnace 
plant would be such as safely to permit the generation 
of additional electrical power. 

The following calculation has been made on the as- 
sumption that an electric power plant of about 10,000 
brake horse-power be installed first. The size of unit 
best suited for this power plant would be an engine of 
about 1500 brake horse-power capacity. Seven gas en- 
gines of 1500 brake horse-power rated capacity would 
develop 10,500 brake horse-power. In order to meet 
emergencies an eighth engine as a standby or spare unit 
should be installed, so that the power plant in the be- 
ginning would consist of eight units as above. 

Generators of 800 kw. would develop at the rated load 
of the gas engines of 1500 brake horse-power about 1000 
kw., or 8Q0 kw. plus 25 per cent. overload. At maximum 
load of the gas engines of 1650 brake horse-power the 
generators would carry 1120 kw. each, or 800 kw. plus 40 
per cent. overload. It will be seen that 800 kw. gen- 
erators would perfectly fulfill the requirements, as they 
easily stand an overload of 25 per cent. for 24 hours and 
an overload of 40 per cent. for short periods. 

Cost of Electric Power Station of 10,000 Brake Horse- 
Power Capaeity,. 

The complete equipment of the power plant would con- 
sist of the following: 

Eight double acting tandem Wellman-Cockerill gas 
engines, cylinders 38 inches diameter by 54 inches 
stroke, at 85 revolutions per minute, with a rated load 
of 1750 indicated horse-power, or 1500 brake horse-power 
each, to be direct connected to alternating current gen- 
erators, 800 kw. 3-phase, 25-cycle, 6600-volt, and includ- 
ing exciters, switchboard and wiring. 

Gas cleaning plant for power station only. 

Complete piping. ; 

Air compressor outfit. 

Buildings, foundations and traveling crane. 

The cost of the installation of the power plant is 
given in detail in the following table: 

Table No, 2.—Cost of Installation of Power Plant. 


Weight. 

Pounds. Cost. 
ie SN IRE iv.nin do ce cwaccrvdenc 250,000 $33,500 
Building and foundation for same....... 6,500 
ee ae eee 100,000 6,000 
Building for eight gas dynamos......... 45,000 
Foundation for engines ............... 26,000 
ND ics asin ns dices ba ced ocene 120,000 8,500 
EE wv icvinine.c td kod es oshee's 4,000,000 424,000 
EE cg ce wck a aeka boo ew 470,000 24,000 
EP GPEE DORR ns on v's ca ce var sccs 40,000 5,000 
Complete electrical equipment.......... 670,000 162,500 

Total weight of machinery.......... 5,650,000 a 
ORE GORE GE BRIO 5. 6b 0's bb 005005562 $741,000 
Cost of installation per brake horse-power (total . 
capacity, 12,000 brake horse-power)........... 61.60 
Cost of installation per kilowatt (total capacity, 
SR COO eee 89.50 
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Various Items of Installation Cost. 


Gas Cleaning Plant.—The part of the gas washing 
plant chargeable to the power house has to clean a maxi- 
mum of 12,000 x 100 = 1,200,000 cubic feet of gas per 
hour, or 20,000 cubic feet per minute, provided that all 
eight gas engines are in operation under full load. This 
quantity of 20,000 cubic feet of gas per minute, which has 
previously been cleaned with the bulk of the gas of the 
furnaces, can be cleaned by a gas washing plant consist- 
ing of four Theisen gas washers No. 3, capable of cleaning 
an average of 6000 cubic feet of gas per minute each. A 
spare Theisen apparatus is not necessary, as in case of a 
shut down of one washer for cleaning or repairs the 
three remaining washers will easily take care of the 
total quantity of gas. Each Theisen apparatus would be 
directly coupled to a 70 brake horse-power electric motor 
running at a speed of about 450 revolutions per minute. 

Between the gas main and the Theisen apparatus 
there should be inserted a pressure regulator which auto- 
matically shuts off the entrance of gas to the cleaning 
plant in case of a lack of gas, thus avoiding a vacuum in 
the main gas conduit and consequently preventing the 
entrance of air into the latter, which might produce 
dangerous explosive mixtures in the pipe line. The gas 
pressure regulator and the four Theisen gas washers 
could be arranged in such a way that by the simple 
manceuvering of a few valves the gas can be by-passed 
at the pressure regulator of each Theisen apparatus, thus 
permitting the cleaning or repairs of the latter without 
interfering in the least with the operation of the power 
plant. Each Theisen apparatus would deliver the clean 
gas into the water separator situated in front of the gas 
washer. These separators take out the water from the 
gas and deliver clean, cool and dry gas into a collecting 
pipe, which in turn is connected to the gas main situated 
around the engines. All piping for connections of the 
various items of the cleaning plant as well as all water 
piping is included in the price. 

A light steel frame building with brick walls and 
solid roof is sufficient to shelter the Theisen gas washers, 
their motors and the water separators. This building 
would be about 100 feet long and 30 feet wide and should 
be provided with a traveling crane of 5-ton capacity and 
30 feet span. Surrounding the engines and in the build- 
ing there should be installed a ring gas main of about 4 
feet diameter from which the engines take their supply 
of gas. This ring conduit avoids all possible interference 
between the gas streams leading to the various engines 
and secures a uniform supply of gas. No connection be- 
tween this gas main and the gas cleaning plant has been 
considered in this estimate, as it depends upon the local 
conditions and arrangements. 

Building for Gas Engines.—The building for the gas 
engines would be about 85 feet wide and 250 feet long. 
It should be a steel structure with brick walls and slate 
roof with hard wood floor and provided with runways 
for the electric traveling crane. Each 1500 horse-power 
gas engine requires a volume of concrete of about 10,000 
cubic feet. The price as given in Table 2 includes foun- 
dations for eight engines and all the iron work, such as 
foundation bolt washers, girders, supports for piping, &c. 
An electric traveling crane of about 25 tons capacity and 
about 85 feet span, with main and auxiliary trolley, 
would be required. 

Gas Engines, Compressors, éc.—The price as given 
for the gas engines would include all the necessary auxil- 
iary apparatus, such as electrically driven barring over 
devices, pumps operated by the main shaft of each engine 
for circulation of water under pressure through pistons 
and piston rods, complete piping, &c. Modern double- 
acting tandem gas engines will perform 1 brake horse- 
power at full load on 9000 British thermal units, or 100 
cubic feet of gas; at % load on 10,000 British thermal 
units, or 112 cubic feet of gas, at % load on 12,600 British 
thermal units, or 140 cubic feet of gas. 

The air compressor outfit would consist of two elec- 
trically driven 2-stage air compressors having a capac- 
ity of 150 cubic feet of free air per minute each, com- 
pressing against 150 pounds to the square inch. A main 
compressed air reservoir with safety valve and gauges is 
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included in the price. The capacity of each air com- 
pressor outfit would be ample to permit the simultaneous 
starting of two engines. 

The electrical equipment would comprise eight 800-kw. 
alternating current generators, two exciter units, driven 
independently, the switchboard and the complete wiring 
between generators and switchboard. 


Operating Cost of Power Plant. 


The operating cost of the power plant consists of: 

(a) Fixed charges, comprising the interest of the 
money invested in the plant, depreciation and mainte- 
nance of various items, insurance and taxes. 

(b) The cost of water consumed for washing and cool- 
ing purposes. 

(c) Cost of oil and grease. 

(d@) Expenditures for repairs on gas cleaning plant, 
engines, piping and electrical equipment. 

(e) Expenditure for wages and salaries. 

(f) Cost of fuel. 

The computation of the operating cost of power plant 
has been made for three different assumptions: 

First—The power plant running at full load capacity; out- 
put, 10,500 brake horse-power per hour = 91,980,000 brake horse- 
power hours per year, or 7250 kw. per hour = 63,510,000 kw. 
hours per year. 

Second—Power plant running at three-quarters load; output, 
8000 brake horse-power per hour = 70,080,000 brake horse-power 
hours per year, or 5500 kw. per hour = 48,180,000 kw. hours per 
year. 

Third—Power plant running at half load capacity; output, 
5000 brake horse-power per hour = 43,800,000 brake horse-power 
hours per year, or 3600 kw. per hour = 31,536,000 kw. hours. 

One year = 365 days, one day = 24 hours. 

(a) Fixed Charges.—The table below gives the va- 
rious items of fixed charge. 


Table No. 3.—Fived Charges. 


a x 
Sus. 5 
#333 33 ¢ 3 ge 
; 8S Se £29 88 Se == 
a So, af Be 6 38 $e 
° ges om 22 os “S 38 
Gas cleaning plant $33,500 5 10 1 16 8.31 $5,360 
Building and foun- 
dations ...... 6,500 5 4 1 10 16.62 650 
Ring gas main... 6,000 5 5 1 11 14.21 660 
Buildings for eight 
gasdynamos... 45,000 5 4 1 10 16.62 4,500 
Foundations for 
engines ...... 26,000 5 4 1 10 16.62 2,600 
Traveling crane.. 8500 5 5 1 11 14.21 930 
Gas engines .... 424,000 5 8 1 14 9.95 59,360 
Complete piping. 24,000 5 5 1 11 14.21 2,640 
Air compressor 
OURS sete cewn 5,000 5 5 1 11 14.21 550 


Complete electri- ‘i 
cal equipment. 162,500 5 8 1 14 9.95 22,750 








TS akon $741,000 5 .. .. 13.5 $100,000 
Cents. 

Fixed charges per kilowatt hour at full load............ 0.1575 
Fixed charges per kilowatt hour at three-quarters load... 0.2076 
Fixed charges per kilowatt hour at half load........... 0.3171 


(b) Water.—Details under this head, as under the 
remaining four heads of operating cost, are omitted here 
though given fully in the paper. At full load the total 
expenditure for water is $50 a day, or 0.02874 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. At three-quarter load it is 0.03514 cents, 
and at one-half load, 0.04236 cents. 

(c) Oil and Grease——For the entire power plant, in- 
cluding electrical equipment and auxiliary machinery, 
the yearly expenditure for oil and grease is figured at 
$15,645 at full load, or 0.02460 cents per kilowatt-hour ; 
at three-quarter load, 0.02922 cents; at one-half load, 
0.04219 cents. 

(d) Repairs on Machinery.—Experience with large 
power plants in Europe indicates that repairs due to 
accident, apart from those included in depreciation and 
maintenance, do not exceed about 2% per cent. per 
year of the purchase price of the gas engines and gen- 
erators. For the gas cleaning plant 7 per cent. may be 
assumed, 5 per cent. for the air compressor and 2 per 
cent. for piping and crane. At full load the total for re- 
pairs is about $18,000 a year, or 0.02834 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour; at three-quarter load, 0.03362 cent, and at 
one-half load, 0.04852 cents. 

(e) Wages and Salaries.—In round figures, salaries 


and wages amount to $35,350 a year, or 0.05566 cents 
per kilowatt-hour at full load, 0.06953 cents at three- 
quarter load and 0.10020 cents at one-half load. 

(f) Fuel.—Following the late L. Ehrhardt-Schleif- 
muehle, who, he says, originated the idea of appraising 
blast furnace gas, the author compares the value of 
blast furnace gas with the actual cost of steam in pro- 
portion to the heat value. The reasoning is that the gas 
in the gas engine cylinders is utilized just as directly 
as the steam is in the cylinders of a steam engine. He 
arrives at 1 cent as the value of 1000 cubic feet of blast 
furnace gas. A comparison is also made with natural 
gas and the value of gas required to drive the gas clean- 
ing plant, together with maintenance and attendance 
is reduced to an equivalency of coal, &c., which would be 
required in case steam were used. The fuel per kilowatt- 
hour at full load is thus figured at 0.1448 cents; at three- 
quarter load, 0.1629 cents; at one-half load, 0.1944 cents. 


Conclusions as to Cost, 

The author finds that the total of the six items enu- 
merated above is 0.440 cents per kilowatt-hour for operat- 
ing power plant, counting fuel equivalent to coal at $2.75, 
or 0.304 cents per brake horse power-hour. The paper 
then concludes as follows: 

It will be seen that a power plant of about 10,500 
brake horse-power capacity complete in every detail and 
installed in connection with a blast furnace plant, would 
be capable when running at full load capacity of producing 
1 brake horse-power per year at the low cost of $17.88, no 
value being placed on the blast furnace gas. The enor- 
mous Saving, as compared with the production of power 
in a steam engine plant, is still more striking when the 
cost generation of electric current is considered. Accord- 
ing to the above tables 1 kw. hour at full load capacity 


.of the plant could be produced at 2.5 mills, which is away 


below the best figure ever reached with a steam engine 
power plant. Even under worse conditions—that is, 
when the power plant is running on an average of only 
oU per cent. of its total capacity—the cost of generation 
of 1 kw. hour is but 5.50 mills. It is evident that an 
eventual increase in the capacity of the power plant 
would still tend to reduce the cost of the generation of 
power per unit, as certain expenditures for the power 
plant of 10,500 brake horse-power would remain un- 
changed for additional power units. 

Computations of this character are sometimes consid- 
ered as being “ theoretical,” as they naturally can only 
be made by making certain assumptions. That such fig- 
ures have some practical value, inasmuch as they permit 
the clear understanding of the results of practical experi- 
ence, accounting for the make-up of these figures, will 
be appreciated by studying actual figures obtained in 
the works of the John Cockerell Company. 

Actual Experience of the John Cockerill Company, 


The John Cockerill Company has in operation at 
present seven blast furnaces of about 1200 tons daily 
capacity, and in addition large steel plants, rolling mill 
plants, coal and ore mines, coke ovens, boiler shops, ma- 
chine shops, bridge works, gunnery works, steam turbine 
works, locomotive works, &c. The Cockerill Company 
employs about 15,000 workmen, and its plant is consid- 
tred to be the largest of its kind in Belgium and west 
of Germany. 

In 1900 the Cockerill Company had 86 electric motors 
in use, while in 1905 the number of motors amounted to 
333. The lighting outfit consisted in 1900 of 450 arc and 
4500 incandescent lamps, whereas in 1905 the correspond- 
ing figures were 660 are and 5600 incandescent lamps. 
In order to produce the power for the electric service 
1000 kw. in steam engines were installed in 1900. In 
1901 the first gas engines operating direct connected 
generators of 900 kw. total capacity were installed; in 
1903, 900 kw. in gas engines were added and the capacity 
of the steam engine plant was decreased 200 kw., so 
that up to 1905 only 800 kw. in steam engines were in 
operation ; in 1904 more gas engines were added, bringing 
the total capacity of the power plant up to 3700 kw. 
Inside of five years the capacity of the power plant has 
been increased 370 per cent. 

A most interesting feature is the cost of operation of 
the power plant. In 1900 the total operating cost for 
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1000 kw. in steam engines amounted to 157,462.88 francs ; 
in 1905, for the total capacity of the power plant of 3700 
kw., the cost of operation amounted to 206,327.91 francs. 
The increase in the operating cost, therefore, amounted to 
31 per cent. only, whereas the capacity of the power plant 
had been increased 370 per cent. Although even in the 
case that, the power plant would have been enlarged by 
additional steam units, the operating cost would have 
peen reduced in proportion, it is clearly evident that the 
greatest share of the reduction in the cost of operation 
is due to the installation of gas engines. 

The output of kilowatt hours produced per year in- 
creased from 1,789,281 in 1900 to 9,999,216 in 1905. The 
cost per kilowatt hour fell from 0.088 frane in 1900 to 
0.0206 frane in 1905, so that the cost of 1 kw. hour in 
1905 was but 25 per cent. of the corresponding cost in 
1900, 

There is no doubt that the operating cost of the power 
plant per kilowatt-hour would have been decreased 
in the interval of five years, even in the case of an addi- 
tion of steam units, as the power factor increased during 
this time; but the reduction in the cost of power per unit 
is almost exclusively due to the installation of gas en- 
gines. When, in 1901, 900 kw. in gas engines were added 
to the capacity of the power plant, the total cost of opera- 
tion dropped, and more so in 1902, when the minimum 
of operating cost of power plant was reached. In 1903, 
when 900 kw. in gas engines were again added, the cost 
of operation advanced,, but the total operating cost in 
the year 1903-1904 did not exceed the operating cost in 
1900-1901, although the capacity of the power plant had 
been increased 280 per cent. In 1901, when only 900 
kw. in gas engines existed, 753 francs were tied up per 
kilowatt. In 1905, when the total capacity amounted to 
2900 kw. in gas engines, the money invested per kilowatt 
was only 578 francs. Although these results could not 
be used for a direct comparison with blast furnace plants 
in this country, on account of the considerable difference 
in the general conditions of operation, cost of labor, &c., 
so that it would not be appropriate to transpose the oper- 
ating cost per kilowatt-hour into American money (0.0206 
francs would correspond to 0.415 cents), the figures prove 
conclusively what benefit could be derived from the in- 
stallation of gas engines for the various power purposes 
in a modern blast furnace plant. 


———~+-o—___ 


Air Power in the Union Pacific Shops at 
Omaha, Neb. 


One of the largest air compressor installations for 
operating pneumatic tools has been made in the shops of 
the Union Pacific Railway at Omaha, Neb. The build- 
ings comprising the various departments of these shops 
are compactly grouped beside the yards. The power 
house is at the south of the main group and was one 
of the shop buildings in effect before the recent rear- 
rangement. This fact accounts for some features of 
power house arrangement which differ from usual prac- 
tice where the building is designed to suit the work. The 
equipment on account of very limited space consists of 
marine type internally fired boilers, six in number, each 
rated at 250 horse-power, making the total capacity 1500 
boiler horse-power. Hand firing is employed, the coal 
being dumped on the fire-floor from cars on a side track 
paralleling the power house. The steam pressure is 150 
pounds. The boiler room auxiliaries are grouped at the 
north end of the battery of boilers and comprise the usual 
equipment of feed pumps, heaters, &c. 

The engine room contains two air compressors built 
by the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company of New York. 
They are of duplex pattern, with cross compound steam 
and air cylinders, equipped with Meyer balanced adjust- 
able cut off valves. A reheating receiver between the 
high and low pressure cylinders draws live steam from 
a by-pass inside the throttle. The standard Sergeant 
Air Ball governor regulates speed and pressure by 
throttling the steam supply. A by-pass pipe taken from 
the steam pipe inside the governor leads to the low 
pressure steam chest. It has a pressure reducing valve 
which ordinarily is closed, but when the governor throt- 
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tles the steam supply and pressure on the high pressure 
cylinder reaches a certain minimum this valve opens, 
admitting live steam direct to the low pressure cylinder 
through the by-pass pipe, thus equalizing the work in 
the two steam cylinders. The main frames are of girder 
type and the bearings are large and heavy. The cranks 
are of balanced disk pattern. <A solid subplate, with a 
rim for catching oil, supports each compressor on a solid 
concrete foundation. 

The high and low pressure air cylinders are water 
jacketed. Both cylinders are fitted with the Sergeant 
piston inlet valve, and the discharge pipes are of ver- 
tical direct lift pattern, readily accessible. A somewhat 
nevel style of air intake is used. The inlet tubes of the 
low pressure cylinders are surrounded by a sheet iron 
case, leading to a vertical riser of sheet steel pipe which 
connects with a main intake header carried to an open- 
ing outside the engine room. Traps in the intake casing 
give easy access to the piston tube and stuffing box. The 
intercooler of each unit is of vertical receiver type, with 
tinned brass tubes for the cooling water and an ample 
air storage capacity. Proper provision is made for with- 
drawing condensed moisture, and the entire intercooler 
und connecting air pipes are covered with insulating 
material. 

Each compressor has a free air capacity of 2216 cubic 
feet per minute when running at 120 revolutions per 
minute. The air pressure is maintained at about 110 
pounds on the receiver, giving an average working pres- 
sure of 100 pounds throughout the shops. The air cylin- 
ders are 16144 and 224 inches in diameter; the steam cyl- 
inders 16 and 24 inches, and the stroke is 18 inches. The 
primary receiver is mounted outside the power house and 
ix 6 feet in diameter by 30 feet high, giving an excep- 
tionally large storage capacity. 

The main air pipe passes underground to the shop 
buildings and radiates to the several departments. All 
piping in the building—air, water and gas—is carried in 
shallow conduits in the floor with removable covers. 
Branches with valves rise at each post for connection 
with shop appliances. 

The applications of air in the shops are those com- 
mon to railway repair work. In the locomotive shop 
air drills in various sizes are used for drilling, reaming 
and tapping; chipping and riveting hammers have their 
usual place, pneumatic stay bolt cutters assist in dis- 
mantling fire boxes. A small rotary air motor’ drives 
gearing for turning locomotive drivers in setting valves. 
Another operates a cylinder boring machine. Air hoist 
and air jacks assist in the handling of heavy parts. 
Pneumatic presses find a ready place in certain classes 
of work. In the air brake testing department air pres- 
sure is'drawn from the main plant. An interesting de- 
vice here is a pneumatic pressure coupling which holds 
the valves under the test against the supply pipe, saving 
the time and trouble of screwing in place. In the yards, 
warehouse and foundry air hoists are used for swing- 
ing great loads. In the car shops pneumatic drills find 
many uses, and air jacks assist in numerous operations. 
Cars are sand papered, and paint is removed and applied 
by air appliances, and practically all cleaning is done 
by the air blast. 

—_——_3--- oe ——_—___— 


A new advertising agency in the mechanical field is 
that of H. M. Baxter, who has recently established offices 
in the Park Building, Pittsburgh. Mr. Baxter has had a 
wide business experience, his last three years having been 
spent with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, during which time he reorganized and con- 
ducted its publication and distribution work. The work 
of the new agency has been very successful, the Mesta 
Machine Company’s account having been secured as well 
as a quantity of smaller business. 


The Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company’s tin plate 
mills at Harrisburg, Pa., in the week ending December 
16 made the record production of the plant. The total 
was close to 600,000 pounds. J. M. Jones is general man- 
ager of the works. A number of improvements are being 
made. 
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PERSONAL. 


T. H. Simpson, vice-president and general manager of 
the Michigan Malleable Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., has 
gone abroad for a three months’ tour. 

C. L. Doyle has been appointed secretary of the Pick- 
ands-Magee Coke Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
effective January 1. 

James B. Laughlin of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, bas gone to Florida for the winter. 

E. S. Rooney, for some years at the head of the Cin- 
cinnati office of the Carnegie Steel Company, has been 
transferred to the general offices in the Carnegie Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, effective January 1. 

The Power & Mining Machinery Company announces 
that Robert T. Lozier has been appointed district sales 
manager of its gas machinery department, handling 
American-Crossley engines, American-Crossley producers 
and Loomis-Pettibone gas generators, with headquarters 
at 52 William street, New York. 

Joseph S. Neave, one of the wealthy citizens of Cincin- 
nati, former vice-president of the Bullock Electric Mfg. 
Company, has applied for and been appointed to the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment of Cincinnati, believing it the duty of business men 
when retiring from active service to take up some work 
on behalf of the public. The salary is $1800. 

John A. Topping, president of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, has resigned. His resig- 
nation started a number of unfounded rumors and to 
correct these Mr. Topping issued an official statement, 
which is in part as follows: “To set at rest current 
rumors I will state that I have resigned the presidency 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, effective 
January 1, 1906, in order that I may assume other busi- 
ness obligations. This statement I regret to make, in- 
asmuch as it means the severance of personal and busi- 
ness relations that to me have been most pleasant, both 
in respect to my associations within this company and 
also my connection with the officials of the United States 
Steel Corporation. As to my future plans, it would be 
premature to make any statement at this time.” It is 
understood that Charles W. Bray, now first vice-presi- 
dent, will be made president, and that E. W. Pargny, now 
second vice-president, will succeed Mr. Bray as first 
vice-president. 

Report has it that John A. Topping will be prom- 
inently connected with the proposed Republic-Tennessee 
consolidation. 

Francis L. Robbins, president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, denies that he is to retire at the annual meet- 
ing of the directors, to be held in February. It is possi- 
ble that an assistant to President Robbins will be ap- 
pointed to look after financial matters of the company. 

P. Isham of the New York office of Rogers, Brown & 
Co. has sailed for Europe. 

James H. Nutt, for some years labor commissioner of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has resigned and the office has been abolished. 


—__+-+o 


It is stated that the Executive Committee of the New 
York Metal Trades Association will report to the meet- 
ing of that association January 11 in favor of joining 
the National Association. The support of the national 
body is needed for the purpose of bringing about more 
satisfactory labor conditions for employers in the ship- 
yards and general machine shops in New York and vicin- 
ity. Unions have made the cost of work done in such 
establishments so high that whenever possible it is sent 
elsewhere. 





Exceptional speed has been developed by a number of 
new scout cruisers in the British Navy. Eight in all 
have been constructed, by four different builders, each 
of whom built two ships from his own designs, but all 
conforming in a general way to specifications set by the 
Admiralty. The vessels are of from 2500 to 2900 tons dis- 
placement and are in all cases fitted with twin screw recip- 
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rocating engines designed for 16,000 to 17,000 horse-power. 

The required speed was in each case 25 knots and each 

vessel has made a little more than was demanded, the 

excesses running all the way from 0.2 knot to 0.6 knot. 
——————_»@ +S 


The Westinghouse Machine Company’s En- 
larged Capital. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the West- 
inghouse Machine Company, recently held at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., two important resolutions were passed, one 
of them authorizing the company to increase the capital 
stock from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 and the other author- 
izing the directors to issue from time to time, as the com- 
pany might demand it, bonds to a total of $10,000,000. 
The company n&w has a capitalization of $5,000,000 and 
with its new resources it will quadruple its financial 
strength. 

This increase has been made necessary by the phenom- 
enal growth of business. Among the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company’s manufactures is the Westinghouse-Par- 
sons steam turbine, the demand for which has grown to 
an extent unequaled in the development of steam motive 
power. Although it is only about two years ago that 
the Westinghouse-Parsons steam turbine was placed on 
the market there are now in operation in this country 
179 units, aggregating a capacity of 250,000 horse-power. 
In addition there are almost 100 units on order or in 
course of construction in the company’s shops and it is 
principally for the purpose of increasing the facilities for 
manufacturing steam turbines that the company has pro- 
vided itself with this large capital. The gas engine de- 
partment of the company was the pioneer in the construc- 
tion of large gas engines and it is now making these ma- 
chines for mill and railroad power station purposes. 
Some of these engines develop as high as 2000 horse- 
power. 

a oe 

According to the last annual summary of the Street 
Railway Journal there were in the United States at the 
close of 1904 a total length of 30,187 miles of lines, as 
compared with 28,456 in 1903. This difference represents 
an increase of 5.8 per cent. Of the total in 1904, 29,548 
miles are electric roads, having a rolling stock consist- 
ing of 59,625 motor cars, 6900 trailers and 5475 service 
cars. This represents a total car density of 2.4 cars 
per mile of line, a figure much lower than one living in a 
large city would suppose to be the case. This is doubtless 
accounted for by the long interurban lines between small 
towns, where a very few cars suffice for the traffic. The 
total capital stock in 1904 was $1,761,572,000, and funded 
debt, $1,455,520,000, a total capital liability amounting to 
$3,217,092,000, or $106,600 per mile of line, and $44,680 
per car operated—certainly a staggering charge. 


For operating the large mills and elevators of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, located at Winnipeg and 
Fort William, Manitoba, electric power will be used. The 
total equipment will include one 900-kw. synchronous 
motor, operating at 2200 volts; one 800-kw. induction 
motor, one of 250 kw., and three of 100 horse-power, all 
operating at 2200 volts; three 50 horse-power motors of 
the same type; two motor driven fire pumps; two motor 
driven circulating pumps, and 18 small induction motors, 
with the usual apparatus in the way of transformers, &c. 
Power for the plant at Winnipeg will be derived from the 
Winnipeg General Light & Power Company; that at Fort 
William will be operated from the Kaministiquia Power 
Company’s new plant, which is expected to be in opera- 
tion by June 1. 


The report that Thomas E. Davey, who recently re- 
signed his position with the Finished Steel Company, and 
Harry Bonnell, who severed his connection with the 
shafting department of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, would together build a large 
plant at Youngstown for the manufacture of shafting is 
officially denied. Mr. Davey has not yet made any defi- 
nite plans for the future, although he expects to engage 
in the shafting business again. 








THE 
NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company has blown in its No. 8 fur- 
nace after a short suspension due to an accident late in No- 
vember. The entire Steelton plant is being run with a large 
product and purchases of land near the works are rumored. 

The E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa., has start- 
ed its No. 3 furnace. 

The new plant of the Halcomb Steel Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., which represents an expenditure of nearly $1,000,000, 
will be put in operation next month with a force of about 400 
men. The plant is entirely modern and comprises 17 buildings, 
some of steel and others of steel and brick construction. 


The Duquesne Steel Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, with 
works at Kendall Station, has installed a 14-inch train of rolls 
and a large double heating furnace and is now rolling car wheels 
for steam railroads. 


The stockholders of the Latrobe Steel Company have ratified 
the sale of the company’s property at Latrobe, Pa., to the 
Railway Steel Spring Company, New York. 


General Machinery. 


The Ruggles Machine Company, Poultney, Vt., has about 
completed repairs to the portion of one of its buildings which 
was recently damaged by fire. 

The Ohio Dredging Company, Columbus, Ohio, is in the 
market for a second hand Gates crusher No, 3 without ele- 
vator. 

Day & Cross, Greencastle, Ind., will buy a mortiser, band 
saw, scroll saw, surfacer, tennoner, cut-off saw and other second 
hand machinery. 

The Gardner Machine Company is a new Massachusetts cor 
poration which will manufacture special machinery and do gen- 
eral repair work. The main factory and office will be at 332 
Main street, Gardner, Mass., with a branch factory at Baldwin- 
ville, Mass. The working force of the company will for the 
present be at Baldwinville, at the branch factory, and will be 
increased as fast as business expands. New machinery is being 
installed, orders having been placed for whatever new equip- 
ment will be needed for the immediate present. The officers 
are: President, L. G. McKnight; secretary, BE. J. McKnight; 
vice-president and general manager, H. C. Dean; treasurer, H. 
A. Perkins. The business will in no way conflict with that of 
the old firm of L. G. McKnight & Son, though there is a close 
connection in the mutual ownerships of the two companies. 


The Simplex Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., is a new Massa- 
chusetts corporation with authorized capital stock of $50,000, 
the purpose being to manufacture machinery. The officers are: 
President, J. P. Hines; treasurer, Charles Borland, 50 State 
street; clerk, C. A. Perkins; directors, these officers and E. F. 
Warren and C. H. Goddard, all of Boston and vicinity. The 
company states that it is not yet ready to make complete an- 
nouncement of its plans. 

The past few months have been exceptionally busy ones for 
the shops of the American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. It 
reports that its books show outfits for heating and ventilating 
some 50 schools and other public buildings, between 30 and 40 
manufacturing buildings, and a large number of dryers for 
brick, lumber and other materials. The company is also doing 
a large business in the installation of mechanical draft plants. 
The Standard Wall Paper Company of Sandy Hill, N. Y., has 
within the last two or three years had occasion to install con- 
siderable apparatus manufactured by the American Blower Com- 
pany. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is to make a number of improvements at Glassport, Pa., 
where it will build a ten-stall round house, small machine shop, 
power house, coal station and such other facilities as are neces- 
sary for conducting an engine house. 


The Geometric Tool Company, New Haven, Conn., is erect- 
ing a brick storehouse, 45 x 60 feet, one story, and has just 
prepared plans for a brick addition to its factory, two stories 
and basement, 38 x 180 feet. Some new machinery will be 
required but the list has not yet been made up. When the 
addition is completed the company will have about double its 
present capacity. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have recently ordered from the 
Macbeth Iron Company, Cleveland, three blowing engines. These 
engines will be of new design and of exceptionally heavy and 
rigid construction. They will have steam cylinders 44 inches in 
diameter, air cylinders 84 inches in diameter, with stroke of 60 
inches. They will be erected at the new furnace of the Joseph- 
ine Furnace & Coke Company, Black Lick, Pa. The Macbeth 
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Iron Company has about completed the erection of one of its 
blowing engines at the Genesee Furnace, Charlotte, N. Y. This 
engine has cylinders 42 and 84 inches diameter with 54-inch 
stroke. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is furnishing equipment for an unusually large number of in- 
dustrial power plants of a diversified character. 


Among recent 
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shipments are included one to the Lehigh-Northampton Gas & 
Electric Company, Catasauqua, Pa., of 150 kw.; Keystone 
Coal & Coke Company, Keystone, W. Va., 1100-volt alternator ; 
Granite City Hospital, Granite City, Ill., a 35-kw. 250-volt type 
S engine type generator. 


George Richardson, Osceola, Ind., is in the market for a 25 
horse-power boiler carrying about 100 pounds pressure. 


Foundries. 


The Sharon Foundry Company, Sharon, Pa., works at Wheat- 
land, Pa., poured its first heat last week from its new furnace 
for making acid open hearth steel castings. The furnace is now 
making two heats per day and is working very satisfactorily. 


E. B. Broomall, representing private parties, has bought the 
plant of the Delaware River Steel Casting Company at Chester, 
Pa. The price was $140,000. The stock of material was sold 
to other persons. Mr. Broomall has declined to state for whom 
the plant was bought or whether it will be operated soon. 


The West Allis Malleable Iron & Chain Belt Company,. West 
Allis, Wis., has just completed an addition to its foundry, 70x 
224 feet, with reverberative furnace and two additional anneal- 
ing ovens. The company has also completed a two-story addi- 
tion to its shipping room and machine shop, 70 x 64 feet, and 
has installed a battery of 12 sly barrels with exhaust system. 
Operations were begun in the new foundry December 19. These 
improvements double the company’s former capacity. 


The Waterman Car Wheel & Foundry Company, Houston, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
G. H. Hermann, W. H. Waterman, A. J. Binz and J. J. Sette- 
gast, Jr. 


The Hartford Foundry Company, Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of gray iron castings, has been petitioned into the 
hands of a receiver, at the instance of one of the large stock- 
holders. Charles E. Dustin, Hartford, has been appointed tem- 
porary receiver by order of the court. The statement is made 
that creditors will be paid in full. 


The Miller-Collins Company, New York, has been awarded 
the contract for the designing and erecting of a new foundry 
at Long Island City for the Union Ballast Company, New York. 
The building will be built on pile foundations, with concrete 
block walls, structural steel frame, plank and composition roof. 
Work will be started at once. The company is in the market 
for structural steel, cement, sand, piles and other building ma- 
terial. 


The object of the American Brakeshoe & Foundry Company, 
New York, in issuing $1,000,000 worth of bonds is to make ex- 
tensive improvements in its plants at Chicago, in New Jersey 
and at Chattanooga, Tenn. At the latter point considerable 
new floor space will be added and stocked with machinery, and 
the improvements will entail the employment of additional 
molders and other skilled laborers. The company manufactures 
brakeshoes for all grades of cars and does all kinds of foundry 


work. 
Fires. 


The Keystone Sugar Refinery, near St. Martinsville, La., was 
burned last week, with a loss of $150,000. 


The Yorke Furniture Factory at Concord, N. C., was burned 
December 20. The loss is placed at $50,000. 

The shops of the Rio Grande Western Railroad at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, were damaged $25,000 by fire on December 21. 

The plant of the American Sewer Pipe Company at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, was damaged by fire December 21. The loss 
amounts to about $75,000. 


The plant of the Carolina Cotton Mfg. Company at Newberry, 
S. C., was damaged by fire December 24. The loss is placed at 
$75,000. 

The plant of the New Haven Clock Company, New Haven, 
Conn., was damaged by fire last week, the estimated loss being 


$10,000. 
Hardware. 


The new plant of the F. A. Black Mfg. Company, at Scott. 
dale, Pa., will start up shortly after January 1. The concern 
will make a high grade line of penknives and cutlery. F. A. 
Black is general manager. 


The Fort Wayne Windmill Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
extending its line of manufacture to fire escapes, which will be 
made from both galvanized and black material. The company 
operates a complete galvanizing plant in connection with its 
factory. Its manufactures have heretofore consisted of wind 
mills, towers, wood and steel tanks and pumps. 


The Badger Wire & Iron Works Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been awarded the contract for furnishing metal lockers for 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, D. C., at 
a cost of $2875. 


D. C, Broecker and John N. Schiffler, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
purchased the business of the Western Hardware & Mfg. Com- 
pany of the same city from the Joseph Bach estate. Both gen- 
tlemen have been connected with the company for a number of 
years. Brass and iron beds and cribs are manufactured. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, manufacturers of pumps, 
hay tools, door hangers, pulleys and other machinery, have com- 
pleted a new building and installed quite a large amount of new 
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machinery, consisting of additional lathes, tapping machines, 
drill presses, grinders, power hammers and rattlers for the foun- 
dry. Five hundred feet of line shaft and two 50 horse-power 
motors have also been added. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Pittsburgh Hose Connector Company, organized at Pitts- 
burgh recently with a capital of $50,000, has started its plant 
in operation. The hose connectors made by this concern are for use 
in mills, foundries and manufacturing plants generally, and are 
also adapted for use on railways, at coke ovens, coal mines and 
on automobiles, and are especially designed for connection with 
gas stoves to prevent escape of gas. The concern has already 
booked some orders, among which is one from the Mesta Ma- 
chine Company for the equipment of its plant at West Home- 
stead. The officials of the company are: W. H. Simmons, presi- 
dent ; James Dieterle, Jr., vice-president, and John LEichert, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


The Pittsburgh Fuse Mfg. Company has been chartered at 
Harrisburg, Pa., with $5000 capital. George W. Lewis is 
treasurer. 


Among the more important sales of the White Star oil filters 
by the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Chicago, Ill., during 
October were: 19 through Philadelphia and New York houses of 
the Vandyck-Churchill Company; six through the Gregg Engi- 
neering Supply Company, Cincinnati, and four through the Whit- 
ney Supply Company, New Orleans. One of the complete White 
Star oiling systems sold during the same month was a third one 
bought by the People’s Power Company, Moline, III. 


The National Parlor Furniture Company has leased from 
the Winslow Brothers Company its old manufacturing plant, oc- 
cupying a block frontage on Carroll avenue, running from Ada 
to Elizabeth streets. The lessee, which is a large manufacturer 
of parlor furniture, will incorporate the National Couch Com- 
pany and occupy the entire property for the manufacture of 
couches and sofa beds only. Alterations and improvements are 
already being made and the company, employing about 600 
hands, will be ready for business about January 1. The Wins- 
low Brothers Company is now occupying its new plant, consist- 
ing of seven one-and-two-story buildings on West Harrison 
street, between Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh avenues. Its 
shops have been designed for the production of ornamental iron 
and bronze of the highest standard of workmanship. 


The Pneumatic Mattress Machine Company, Mechanicville, 
N. Y., has incorporated to manufacture a mattress filling ma- 
chine, the invention of Homer Eckerson, general manager of the 
Eckerson Bedding Company. At the present time the machines 
are being built on contract. The officers are: Homer Eckerson, 
president; Fred Packer, vice-president; A. W. Johnson, secre- 
tary; G. H. Whitney, treasurer, and H. L. Brown, general man- 
ager. 

A recent fire at the plant of the Union City Carriage Mfg. 
Company, Union City, Ind., simply destroyed one of the ware- 
houses, which is now being replaced with a new two-story build- 
ing, 40 x 150 feet. 

The American & British Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has recently begun the manufacture of pressed steel frames for 
automobiles and now has orders on its books from several con- 
cerns. The company contemplates the manufacture of automo- 
biles and is now preparing designs, but it is uncertain just when 
it will be in a position to produce them. Undoubtedly there will 
be new machinery required, but it is too early yet to state what 
will be purchased. 

The Veneer Box & Panel Company, Greenville, Maine, is to 
erect a new mill to replace that destroyed by fire last summer. 
The main building will be 100 x 350 feet and for 112 feet of 
its length it will be two stories, the remainder one story. The 
power house will be 50 feet square, and 250 horse-power will 
be generated for driving the mill machinery. Steam tanks will 
adjoin the power house. 

The King Construction Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
manufacturer of automatic window opening devices for cupola 
and skylight windows, has recently completed additions to its 
plant which will double its capacity. 

The Niagara Radiator Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has purchased additional ground and is enlarging its plant. 

The Middletown Car Works, Middletown, Pa., which has 
large foreign contracts, has been running full time and is 
about to put into operation the new building. The company is 
working night and day and sending cars to Panama and Japan. 

> 


Proposed European Nail Syndicate.—After a period 
of ruinous competition in the Belgian nail trade, a ma- 
jority of the manufacturers have signed a new agree- 
ment, to last for five years. It involves the reduction of 
individual outputs. The base price was advanced on the 
signing of the agreement for £6 8s.a ton to £8 16s. The 
Belgian works co-operate with the German Nail Syndi- 
cate and it is now proposed to form an international 
convention, composed of Belgian, German, English, 
French, Italian and Austrian producers. 
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Central American Notes. 


San Jos, C. A., December 18, 1905.—Although we 
hear much talk about revolution in Colombia, that Re- 
public is surely going ahead under President Reyes. He 
is a very progressive man, and having visited the United 
States recently he saw a number of material conditions 
which were much needed in his own country; some of 
these he is now trying to adopt at home. Few Americans 
recognize the importance of Colombia from a business 
point of view. With Cartagena, Sabanilla and other 
ports on the Caribbean Sea, and Buena Ventura on the 
Pacific Ocean, but with only two .short railroads to the 
central districts, the country is being kept back in many 
ways for want of proper communications. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that the Colombians need 
something of everything that we produce, and we would 
be glad to take all their rubber, mahogany, coffee, fruit 
and general tropical products in exchange. Of course this 
would mean at least partial reciprocity, and if ever we 
intend to prepare for possible hard times in trade why 
not try to build up foreign trade in our own hemisphere 
now? The Colombians are believed to be rapidly forget- 
ting the Panama matter, and are trying to build up their 
wonderfully rich and beautiful country. 

Peru’s copper mines are looming up again, and three 
shiploads of American mining machinery and mechanics 
are now unloading at Peruvian ports. The continuation 
of the Oroya road to the Amazon sources seems to be 
an, assured matter. The American company which will 
build it is very strong and has practical railroad men 
in its make-up. It is now a question whether the Argen- 
tine-Chilian line, the Transandine Railroad, will be built 
through to the Pacific before this Peruvian line is finished. 
The latter will draw its trade from virgin sections in Bo- 
livia, Peru, Ecuador and Brazil—territory half as large 
as the United States. 

Were we not so prosperous in our own country just 
now we would be astonished at the rapid strides taken 
by Argentina in the last few years. With a city, Buenos 
Aires, nearly as large as Chicago, where hundreds of 
vessels load and unload in the course of a week, with 
vast products in wheat, cattle and farm produce, and 
with millions of progressive inhabitants, Argentina is an- 
other of the Spanish-American republics which uses our 
machinery, and, in fact, our iron and steel in many ways, 
but which could be induced to increase her imports fully 
one hundred fold if she found reciprocal arrangements 
on our side. During the last three years Germany’s and 
Great Britain’s trade with Argentina has gained at least 
20 per cent, whereas ours has scarcely made any impor- 
tant progress. Perhaps this is partly due to our not 
making any efforts to gain a footing in the south, whereas 
Germany and Great Britain are continually working for 
this trade. 

Very little difference can be observed in the work on 
the canal. Material is piling up at both ends and labor is 
not so scarce as it was two months ago. c. 


—_+o____ 


Artificial draft can be readily adjusted to effect the 
combustion of different kinds of fuel at different rates of 
combustion. It permits efficient combustion of fuel of 
inferior quality and enables a steady supply of steam to 
be maintained independent of climate and weather. It 
enables the supply of air to be properly distributed to the 
fuel in the furnace to effect economical combustion. The 
supply of air above the fuel can be readily adjusted to 
effect combustion of the gases evolved by the fuel, and 
the supply of-air below the fuel can be regulated to effect 
the combustion of the solid portion of the fuel, and the 
movement of the hot gases can be readily controlled. 


The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, Milwaukee, 
has appointed Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, exclu- 
sive agents for the sale of Milwaukee Solvay coke. In 
this connection Pickands, Brown & Co. will open offices 
in the University Building, Milwaukee, under the manage- 
ment of H. J. Schlesinger and E. N. Dickson. The pres- 
ent sales organization of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Com- 


pany will be retained under the direction of W. C. Jones, 
sales manager. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








The open winter thus far has been a blessing to the 
fron industry, since it has permitted the railroads to 
handle the enormous tonnage of raw materials and of 
finished product without a serious hitch, and has allowed 
outdoor work to be continued almost uninterruptedly. It 
has had its effect, too, in the markets for Old Material, 
which has come out in good volume. 

In all the principal distributing markets for Pig Iron 
the volume of new business has been comparatively small. 
The pressure for deliveries of Pig Iron, however, is per- 
sistent, and there is ample evidence of the fact that the 
rate of melting is even exceeding the expectations of 
founders and Steel makers. There is considerable ma- 
neuvering going on on the part of buying interests, and 
the Cast Iron Pipe makers in particular are now feeling 
the market. The Cast Iron Pipe trade promises to ex- 
ceed in volume any previous record and it is possible that 
for the first time in the history of the industry the pro- 
ductive capacity may prove inadequate. The contract 
for 30,000 tons of high pressure Pipe for this city has 
been virtually closed. The Warren Foundry has received 
the order for 8000 tons of 48-inch Pipe. To-day the 
Borough of Richmond will open bids for 8000 tons ad- 
ditional. 

The run of Rail orders is excellent. The order for 
52.000 tons for the Erie is now arranged. With a lot 
of 16,000 tons for the Florida East Coast Line, 5000 tons 
for the Western Maryland and from 20,000 to 25,000 
tons for trolley lines the aggregate tonnage comes pretty 
close to 100,000 tons. It is of interest to note that the 
Chicago mill has been forced to transfer 100,000 tons 
of its bookings for 1906 to the Carnegie plants, being 
unable to handle it. 

A leading interest has purchased during the past 
two weeks upward of 25,000 tons of Old Steel Rails for 
rerolling into Light Rails, thus withdrawing from the 
market raw material upon which the smaller rolling 
mills depended. It has had the effect at the same time 
of stiffening up the price on Light Rerolled Rails. 

The Eastern Plate trade has had a keen disappoint- 
ment lately. In conjunction with our Atlantic Coast 
shipbuilders a special effort was made to secure the con- 
tract for building a tank steamer for the Standard Oil 
Company. It was found, however, that the prices of for- 
eign shipbuilders were so much below those of the Ameri- 
cans that the work had to be placed abroad. 

Little new work was placed during the past week with 
the Structural mills. A somewhat significant fact is that 
all the bids for the 11,000-ton County Building at Chicago 
have been rejected as being too high. 

An interesting contract for Steel Castings is to be let 
within the next few days. The American Locomotive 
Company is now receiving bids for the steel castings for 
its locomotive work to be delivered during the coming 
year. The company will require about 30,000 tons, to be 
delivered at the rate of 2500 tons a month. 

The demand for export continues excellent, particular- 
ly in the Wire products. Among the recent sales is one 
lot of 10,000 tons of Girder Rails for Rio Janeiro, 17,000 
tons of Sheet Bars for the second half of 1906, bridges 
for Cuba and Japan, and the material for a theatre at 
Panama. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Dec.27, Dec.20, Nov.29, Dec.28, 


PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry No. 2 Standard, Phila- 

SIN face. s'est Ak $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $17.25 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cincin- 

DE ka bee he aes er aes ae 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 19.25 19.25 19.50 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.35 1835 18.10 16.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.85 17.10 16.75 15.85 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


sessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 £6.00 26.00 22.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Philadelphia 30.00 30.00 380.00 25.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 82.50 82.50 82.50 30.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 23.00 23.00 238.00 22.25 
0. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... .. 24.50 2450 24.00 20.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 19.00 19.00 18.00 16.75 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 18.75 18.75 17.50 15.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 7.50 17.50 18.00 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83% 1.838% 1.83% 1.63% 
Common Tron Bars, Chicago.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.65 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.69% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64144 1.64% 1.64% 1.54% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.741% 1.74% 1.74% 1.64% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 x 1.50 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.841% 1.84% 1.64% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.841% 1.8414 1.64% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.45 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.50 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE: 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.75 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 
METALS: 
Compet, Tew Telk sc <vcvc0cas 19.00 19.00 17.8714 14.87 
mpeiter, Bt. - Lewis. ..cccccrcses 6.50 6.50 6.25 5.85 
Te 2. Serre 5.95 6.00 5.75 4.60 
Fe ee er 5.80 5.80 5.55 4.55 
Be SE. SOc inte ade sve uh 35.90 36.37% 34.25 29.35 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 138.00 13.00 12.50 8.75 
a ee 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.59 3.59 3.59 3.74 

—_—_—_+e 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, December 27, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

The strength of the Western Iron and Steel market, not- 
withstanding the general inactivity of the last three weeks, 
reflects the sound underlying conditions of the trade, and 
specifications, which continue to exceed mill shipments, in- 
stead of new tonnage, indicate the present record consump- 
tion. Concessions from established prices in finished lines 
are unheard of and Pig Iron, generally considered, is strong, 
although there is a tendency among a few Southern pro- 
ducers to shade prices 25c. a ton. The pressure on the mills 
for the delivery of all classes of material is great, and the 
shortage of Steel continues to curtail production. Pig Iron 
stocks in Western furnace yards are lower than at any time 
in the past five years and no relief is in sight from Eastern 
merchant stacks, whose future output was sold months ago. 
The holiday season has somewhat emphasized quiet condi- 
tions and no relapse is looked for until after the first of the 
year. The contract for 15,000 tons of Rails placed by a 
Western road with tke Illinois Steel Company is the largest 
transaction of the week, and so heavily has this mill been 
oversold that it is necessary to transfer 100,000 tons to the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Pittsburgh for delivery the first 
half of the year. The demand for Light Rails is insistent 
and as deliveries on new orders cannot be promised before 
March, premiums are being paid to secure prompt delivery. 
Electric roads are also negotiating for a large tonnage and 
considerable business from this source is looked for early in 
1906. Heavy consignments of Coke from the Connellsville 
region continue to come into this territory and quotations 
on material for spot delivery are ruling very low. On the 
other hand, Foundry Coke: for delivery through the first 
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half of the year is held at $3.75 at the ovens and by-product 
Coke at its delivered equivalent. or $6.40, Chicago. 

Pig Iron.—The market is seasonably quiet. The largest 
transaction of the week was for 3000 tons of No. 2 Foundry 
for delivery through the first half of the year. The in- 
activity of the Western Iron trade, which has prevailed 
practically since December 1, has not resulted in a weaken- 
ing of prices, which indicates that the furnaces are not 
eager for new business and are accepting the present situ- 
ation as a natural result following the heavy buying move- 
ment during the previous three months. Southern interests 
are entirely out of the market on Basic Iron through the 
first half of the year and Forge Iron is also scarce. South- 
ern Foundry No. 2 is being pretty firmly maintained on the 
basis of $14.50, Birmingham, although one or two producers 
might shade this 25c. a ton. Northern furnaces are holding 
quotations firm at $19 at furnace. Western Steel works 
are operating on very small stocks and the current out- 
put is inadequate to meet Steel works requirements. We 
quote at Chicago as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $20.00 to $20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No, 1........ 19.75 to 20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 19.25to 19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.75 to 19.00 
ORL SECM NOs Mails eas accaaden's 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 20.05 to 20.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 19.55 to 19.80 
ce Se ee eee ee 18.65 to 19.15 
RE EDU. SIR. Shs ou scng s o's watnw han 18.15 to 18.65 
DOMENOIN CONG. NO, Be cccevevencccuss. Aero 38.35 
oe oe See ee ee 17.15 to 17.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 18.65 to 19.15 
Boutherm Cone, NO. 2 Bott... oc ccacces 18.15 to 18.65 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled..... 16.65 to 17.15 
PEMUIOMNIe TPOCGUOME?.. . occ ccc ccccces 19.50 to 20.00 
SOE SONNE iis hs ooo hess cceme 19.30 to 19.55 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 6 aches cee 

Jackson Co. aud Kentucky Silvery, 8 %......... 22.5 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 %..... 24. 








Billets.—Large Western consumers of Forging Billets 
are now negotiating for the purchase of their requirements 
running through the first half of 1906. This Steel was sold 
on the basis of $28, f.o.b. mill, Chicago, for delivery during 
the last half of this year, but it is probable that $30 will be 
named on new contracts. In small lots for prompt delivery 
Forging Billets are quoted at $35 flat. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—As the Lllinois Steel Com- 
pany is heavily oversold on Standard Section Rails for de- 
livery the first half of next year, orders aggregating 100,000 
tons have been transferred to the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. One contract was received during the 
week for 15,000 tons of Rails from a Western railroad, and 
heavy orders for Light Rails were also placed. Shipments 
on these Sections cannot be promised before March, and pre- 
miums ranging from $1 to $2 a ton are offered to secure 
prompt deliveries. There is no abatement in the demand for 
Track Materials, and Western mills are already receiving 
specifications for delivery during the first quarter of next 
year. Quotations are as follows: Angle Bars, accompany- 
ing Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; carload lots,. 1.75c. ; 
Spikes, 1.95c. to 2c.; Track Bolts, 2.50c. to 2.60c., base, 
Square Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range 
from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 lb. to 
45 lb. Sections, $27 to $27.50; 25-lb., $28 to $28.50; 20-Ib., 
$29 to $29.50; 16-lb., $30 to $30.50; 12-lb., $31 to $31.50; 
lighter Sections down to 8-lb., $36 to $40, f.o.b. mill. Stand- 
ard Sections are quoted $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to des- 
tination. 

Structural Material.—Bids for furnishing the 11,000 
tons of Steel for the new County Building have been re- 
jected by the architects as being too high and it is possible 
that the plans of the entire structure will be revised to re- 
duce the tonnage. The Steel specifications require the first 
shipment to be made on’ March 1, and all the material fitted 
was to have been on the ground no later than August 1. 
Contractors met with great difficulty in securing such de- 
liveries from the mills and were compelled to pay premiums 
on many sizes, which resulted in the high bids that were 
tendered. Bids went in this week for the erection of a via- 
duct at Milwaukee, requiring 1000 tons of Steel, while some 
railroad work in addition to the large tonnage already 
placed is under consideration. Stock material continues to 
sell on the basis of 2.25c. to 2.75c. Quotations on future 
shipments from mill are as follows: Beams and Channels, 
8 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.86%4c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 4 
inch and heayier, 1.86%4c.; Angles, larger than 6 inches on 
one or both legs, 1.96%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 
1.9614c. ; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.86%4c. ; Tees, 3 inches and 
over, 1.9114c., in addition to the usual extras for cutting to 
extra lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop work. 

Plates.—No contracts of consequence were taken by the 
Plate mills during the week, but in the absence of new busi- 
ness specifications are heavy and in excess of shipments. 
The mills generally are in position to make fairly prompt 
deliveries. Quotations are as follows: Tank quality, \%4- 
inch and heavier, wider than 614 and up to 100 inches wide, 
inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%4c.; 3-16 inch, 1.86%c. ; 
Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.9114c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Flange qual- 
ity, in widths up to 100 inches, 1.86%c., base, for \-inch 
and heavier, with the same advances for lighter weights; 


Sketch plates, tank quality, 1.S86'jc¢.; Flange quality, 1.96100. 
Store prices on plates are es follows: Tank Plate, Y4-ineh 
and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 
to 6 inches wide, 2.10¢, to 2.20e.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches 
wide, 2.10e. to 2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35e. to 2.45c.; No. 
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S up to 60 inches wide, 2.15¢, to 2.25¢e.; Flange and head 
quality, 25e. extra. 

Bars.—The new tonnage now reaching the mills is 
very light and specifications as compared with the early 
weeks of this month have fallen off to some extent. Stock- 
taking is, however, almost entirely responsible for this falling 
off. The pressure on the mills, nevertheless, is great and 
specifications still are greatly in excess of shipments. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, as follows: Iron Bars, 1.85c. to 
2e.; Steel Bars, 1.66%46c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.014%4c., 
extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.66%4c., as per Steel Card; 
Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.6614c., half extras, and Hard 
Steel Angles and Bars are now quoted on practically the 
same basis as Soft Steel. Store prices are as follows: Bar 
Iron, 2.20c. to 2.25¢.; Soft Steel Rounds and Squares, 2 
inches and larger, 2c., base,; Flats, 2 and 4 inches by 1% inch 
and thicker, 2c., base; Flats, 44% x 5 inches and 6 x 5-16 inch 
and thicker, 2c.; all Ovals, Half Ovals and Half Rounds, 
2ce.; Steel Bands are held at a minimum of 1.95c. to 2e., 
half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.30ce., full extras, with 5e. 
to 10c. higher than the minimum prices named for small 
quantities from store. 

Sheets.— Large consumers who covered requirements 
some time ago at the low prices then prevailing are sending 
heavy contract specifications to the mills to be used in the 
manufacture of finished materials for the spring trade. 
Owing to the high prices prevailing for Sheet Bars con- 
cessions from the lowest official price are no longer made. 
We quote: Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.81%4c. to 
1.8614c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.16%4e. to 2.21'%e. ; 
No. 27, 2.36l4e. to 2.4144e.; No. 28, 2.46%4e. to 2.514e., with 
the customary differentials between gauges. Store prices 
are 2c. to 2.10c. for No. 10 Blue, 2.05e. to 2.15¢. for No. 12 
Box, 2.10¢. to 2.20e. for No. 14, 2.20c. to 2.30c. for No. 16, 
2.40¢. to 2.50e. for Nos. 18 to 20, 2.45¢. to 2.55e. for Nos. 22 
and 24, 2.50¢c. to 2.60e. for No. 26, 2.55¢. to 2.65¢. for No. 
27, 2.65¢. to 2.70e. for No. 28 and 3.15e. to 3.35¢. for No. 30. 
Galvanized Sheets, in car lots from mill: Nos. 10 and 11, 
2.3614c. to 2.4144c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.714c. to 2.76M%e.; 
No. 27, 3.26%6c. to 3.3144c.; No. 28, 3.4644c. to 3.514. 
Galvanized Sheets from store: Nos. 10 to 14, 3c. to 3.10e.; 
Nos. 16 to 20, 2.90c¢. to 3e.: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.05e. to 3.15¢c.: 
No. 26, 3.25¢. to 3.35c.; No. 27, 3.45¢. to 3.55¢.; No. 28, 


3.65e. to 3.75e. 


Merchant Pipe.— ‘The demand is seasonably quiet and 
transactions are almost entirely limited to small lots from 
jobbers’ stocks. Owing to the sharp advances in raw ma- 
terial higher prices for Pipe are looked for the first of the 
year. The market’s minimum is represented by the follow- 
ing official discounts: Black Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on 
the base sizes % to 6 inches, and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. 
Iron Pipe is quoted from 11% to 2 points higher. From store 
in small lots Chicago jobbers are quoting 7644 to 77 per 
cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 inches. 


Boiler Tubes.—Notwithstanding the quiet market now 
prevailing quotations continue to be firmly maintained. Job- 
bers report a fair movement from stocks and while the com- 
petition is keen it has not yet led to price cutting. Official 
discounts, base sizes, in car lots, are as follows: Steel Tubes, 
62.35; Tron, 51.85; Seamless, 50.35; 2%4inch and smaller 
and lengths over 18 feet, and 2%-inch and lengths over 22 
feet, 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are unchanged, as 
follows : 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
St Ci DOs 6 hee eke dee 40 35 42% 
1% to 2% inches............ 8 35 35 
ye ee a ee ee 521% 35 30 
Se NO OD GR cece cdens cvs 50 47% 4214 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 35 


Cast Iron Pipe.—With but few exceptions the Pipe 
foundries are accumulating stocks for the spring and sum- 
mer demand. A big trade is expected in the Northwest next 
year, several cities already figuring on large extensions. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-inch, 
$31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, $30; over 12-inch, $29, with $1 
extra for Gas Pipe. Large municipal contracts are usually 
placed at somewhat lower basis. 


Merchant Steel.—Manufacturers of transmission ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements have been placing heavy 
contracts during the week for Shafting, deliveries running 
through the six months and in a few cases through the entire 
year. Specifications for Plow Steel and Harrow Disks are 
greatly in excess of mill shipments and the consumption 
throughout the West is at a record rate. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.70c.; Iron finish up to 1% x % inch, 1.65c., and 
Iron finish, 1% x % inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pitts- 
burgh, and Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as fol- 
lows: %, 7% and 1 inch, 2c., and 1%-inch and larger, 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh ; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.9114c. ; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1 71%%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
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1.8614c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.21%4c.; 
Railway Spring, 1.861%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6U4e. to 8e.; 
special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting, 50 per 
cent. discount on car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car 
lots, in base territory. 

Coke.—Contracts for by-product Foundry Coke for de- 
livery through the first half of 1906 are now being closed 
on the basis of $6.40, equivalent to $3.75 at the Connells- 
ville ovens. For deliveries running: through the entire year 
only 10c. less is quoted, and the eagerness shown by con- 
sumers generally to cover their future requirements is an 
excellent indication of the strength of the Foundry trade. 
Weather conditions are favorable to heavy shipments from 
both the Connellsville and Virginia fields, and as a result 
material for prompt delivery is sold at prices ranging from 
$5.90 to $6.15. Pickands, Brown & Co. of this city are now 
the selling agents for all of the by-product Coke manufac- 
tured in Milwaukee and this city, and when additions are 
completed there will be 280 ovens in these two plants. 

Old Material.—On account of the declining market the 
Illinois Central Railroad last week rejected all bids for 
material covered by its last list, aggregating 2000 tons. Only 
a small list has been issued this week and the indications 
are that the railroads will hold up offerings until a firmer 
feeling prevails. Weather conditions have been unusually 
favorable to a heavy outcome of material for this season of 
the year and the absence of consumers from the market has 
brought about the present conditions. The range of prices 
paid by large consumers to producers and dealers, car lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago, is as follows : 


I ie 5 nd Gadi e a aden < 0% $23.00 to $23.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

NR Sika so tev ked Ah tanein's fae 80S 26.50 to 27.00 
SN CE on. a ass awe Be awe 4.018% 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 15.00 to 15.25 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Ree eee ee 13.00 to 13.25 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

i 56's bos boas Sheek eae $20.00 to $20.50 
eT ee ee eee 23.50 to 24.00 
ee re 18.00 to 18.50 
NO. 1 Baliroad Wrougnt........ccecee 18.00 to 18.50 
No.8 Ratiroad Wrought. ......0..s.06 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............. 14.25 to 14.50 
kL” ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Bey MOO WEED hiss ce cscccsccess 13.50 to 14.00 
nets TS Eee 12.50 to 13.00 
EG ee eee 12.50 to 13.00 
i A, es oa 6 sas 6 6 ote Hie 12.50 to 13.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
cise Naess eve br ene soos 10.00 to 10.50 
i ee TNE: oicws bi e'es wens ews 9.75 to 10.00 
EE EES 9. S55 o Granade ta nite > elvan wees 10.00 to 10.50 
ae 9.00to 9. = 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 12.00 to 12% 

ey Tee I cas kic ae i +560 2 wad 15.00 to 15. 50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.00 to 12.50 
eae 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable ............... 14.50 to 15.00 


Metals.— Prices of Copper continue to advance under 
the scarcity of the metal. There is practically no spot Cop- 
per, and the production for the month of January is well 
covered. Prices are largely nominal, as consumers who are 
hard pushed for material are obliged to pay almost any 
prices asked. Lead is also stronger. We quote: Casting 
Copper, 21c. to 21%4c.; Lake, 21%4c. to 22c.; Pig Tin, car 
lots, 38c. to 3814c.; small lots, 39c. to 40c.; Spelter, prompt 
delivery, 6%c. to 7c., for car lots; Lead Desilverized, 6.10c. 
to 6.25c.; Corroding, 6.55c. to 7.10c., for 50-ton lots; on 
car lots, 2%4c. per 100 Ibs. higher; Sheet Zinc is $7.75 list, 
f.o.b. Lasalle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals 
we quote: Copper Wire, 16%c.; Heavy Copper, 16%%4c.; 
Copper Bottoms, 15%4c.; Copper Clips, 164%4c.; Red Brass, 
1514c.; Red Brass Borings, 131%4c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 
1214c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 10%4c.; Light Brass, 8c. ; 
Lead Pipe, 5144c.; Tea Lead, 4%4c.; Zinc, 5c.; Pewter, No. 
1, 22c.: Tin Foil, 29c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27\4c. 
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Philadelphia. 


Rea Estate Trust Buriprne, December 26, 1905. 


Business during the past week has not been of special 
importance, but it has developed an unexpected strength in 
prices. It is now tolerably clear that no impairment in 
prices is liable to occur during the winter months and that 
there is a possibility of a moderate advance in case produc- 
tion falls below what has been figured on. This contingency, 
however, has been considerably abated by the splendid 
weather and will be still further modified by the holidays, 
during which the output of Pig Iron will be maintained, 
while consumption will be more or less reduced. This should 
make a gain of something like 300,000 to 400,000 tons in 
Pig Iron during the next week or two and ought to relieve 
the situation very materially. There is a possibility of a 
slight shortage of Basic Iron during January and February, 
but beyond those months there is no apparent reason why 
supplies should not be full and plenty. The question of 
prices, however, will be determined by the amount of ma- 
terial that can be made available. The cost of production is 
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good insurance against a decline, while the estimated capac- 
ity for increased production appears to be an equally good 
offset against an advance, so that everything considered 
prices are not likely to change much, if at all, during the 
next few weeks. At the same time the extraordinary amount 
of business that is being done keeps buyers in constant 
anxiety, which may, in spite of their desire to be conserva- 
tive, lead them into what is neither more nor less than 
“ speculation in futures.” A careful survey of the situation 
indicates that if there is any scarcity at all it will be only 
temporary. 

Pig Iron.—The demand has been very much in abeyance 
during the past few days. It is clear, however, that there 
is an undertone of strength which promises well for prices 
when the holiday dullness is over, not that any marked ad- 
vance in prices is expected, but that there is little or no 
chance of anything lower than those that are now ruling. 
Makers of Pig Iron are disposed to meet the demand very 
freely, and in the meanwhile are accepting all the business 
that comes to them at unchanged prices. Basic Iron is an 
exception, sales for January and February shipments hav- 
ing been made at over $18, delivered, and it is hardly likely 
that anything less than that could be done for the first quar- 
ter’s deliveries. There is no great disposition to buy for 
later deliveries, for the reason that most of the large con- 
sumers have already made provision for part of their re- 
quirements, and in view of the prospective increase in pro- 
duction they see no reason for haste in covering for the bal- 
ance of their requirements. But the market is very sensi- 
tive, and if buyers take a notion to cover at once it would be 
hard to keep prices at their present level. On the other 
hand, prices will not shade off much even if the abstention 
from buying should continue all through January; but some- 
thing will depend on climatic conditions as well as on the 
quantity of Pig Iron that may be produced. There is an 
impression that under favorable conditions the output dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1906 may reach an average of 2,250,- 
000 tons per month, possibly more than that, in which case, 
under the stimulus of higher prices, a still larger tonnage 
would be turned out during the second quarter. For the 
present quotations for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries are 
wee as follows: 


2 a Foundry iets wk ik oe oe = : > $38. 
Ne 3 Ps cee sdeesssade tweed 75 
ED, Ghee Caewre wink oes ageless em a z is. 00 
ee OED nn 6 tok Sit v0 000, de Owes 18.75 to 19.00 
Standard Gray Forge ...........++04. 16.25 to 16.50 
MO ShWawthhsseoect ss vtdeee Veen 18.00 to 18.25 
LOW TROMROTEE: cco cc cecceiveccvence 24.00 to 24.50 
ck habe heb ee cued ee eece 19.50 to 19.75 
DESO ERO 5.5.0 ceeeeuneeena on ec et 19.00 to 19.25 


Steel Making Alloys.—The market is still very unset- 
tled, and prices are extremely hard to quote. Higher figures 
are asked on the other side, but consumers take the ground 
that they should have everything available on old contracts 
and not be compelled to pay two or three prices for material 
a portion of which may possibly be what was originally in- 
tended for them. There is unquestionably a serious short- 
age, and those who hold it can make almost their own 
prices for it. For deliveries late in 1906 there is less dis- 
position to make bids on the ground that if such mate- 
rial can be had at all there will be no necessity for the fancy 
prices now ruling, while if conditions are no better deliv- 
eries could not be had anyhow; cansequently there is no use 
making bids. A small lot of 13 tons of Ferromanganese 
was sold at auction at Chester, Pa., at $131, which is a 
fair indication of to-day’s market. Other quotations would 
be nominally as follows: 


Silico Spiegel, 10 and 18 per cent...... $45.00 to $60.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent..........++- 105.00 to 110.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent...........+... 44.00 to 48.00 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent., $125 January or for last 

half of 1906, $85 to $90 asked. 

Steel.—The market is quite active, considering the sea- 
son, and a good many inquiries are being made for Steel. 
Prices are very firm and $30 is an inside figure for ordinary 
Open Hearth Steel, and from that to $40 for special qual- 
ities. 

Plates.—Business has been rather dull during the past 
few days, but mills have a larger tonnage on their order 
books than ever before. Specifications are likely to come in 
very rapidly after the turn of the year and there is every 
prospect that 1906 will be a record breaking year. Prices 
steady and unchanged, as follows: 


Part 

Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank, "or, Bol and Boat Steel......... , 73 1.78 
Flange or eer ha ae Absa eb dh cea 1.83 1.88 

Marine, A. i. A. and Commercial 

Fire Box Bien errr eer rorets ee. 1.93 1.98 
nn se SN « «5s ae wh vibiek oa kan 2.03 2.08 


Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.28 
The above are base prices for %4-inch and heavier. The fol- 


lowing extras apply: Per 100 
I iris is os op Oe a be ea $0.10 pounds extra. 
eae. 7 and. 8. - a Te atlas on ws oh oo -15 - 

Da, Week STs. Gis cans Mee dad oes bes sders -25 ' 
Plates or 160 ey Di OOD, wae sce -05 - 
Plates over 110 to 115 iInches......... 10 = 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... -15 ” 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ . a ye 
Plates over 125 to 180 inches......... -50 = 


Plates over 180 inches. ........cseee. 1.00 ” 
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Structural Material.—There is no change in the situa- 
tion except that a local mill is taking business for early de- 
liveries, some difficulty arising from the strike in New York 
City having caused a cessation of shipments to that point. 
Prices are unchanged as follows: 1.83%4c. to 2c. for Beams, 
Channels, Angles, &e. 


Bars.—The Bar situation is very strong, and while prices 
are nominally unchanged more money is being paid for first- 
class Iron. One of the leading railroads has given out or- 
cers at a tenth advance on the formerly quoted figure, there- 
by signifying that in its judgment the mills are entitled to 
an advance. Naturally it helps the price of Scrap Material, 
of which the railroad is a large seller. The selling price of 
best Refined Bars will therefore probably be 1.94%4c. after 
January 1, although in the meanwhile 1.83%4c. can be done 
in the majority of cases. Steel Bars are quoted at 1.63%4e. 
for deliveries in 60 to 90 days, but for prompt shipments 
one or two-tenths more has to be paid. Prices for both Iron 
and Steel are firm, but depend a good deal on the circum- 
stances in each individual case. 


Sheets.—The market is quiet but it has a good under- 
tone at about the following prices: Nos, 18 to 20, 2.40c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., 
and No. 28, 2.80ce. 


Old Material.—Business is in a condition of suspense 
pending resumption of work at the mills. A general em- 
bargo prevails, however, so that there is no disposition to 
enter into new engagements. Holders are not inclined to 
lower their prices, and as consumers have plenty of material 
due them they have for the time being reduced their bids 
and wait results. The range for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
would be about as follows: 


i en SE bag fae K oleae ven eus $18.25 to $18.50 
De EE UN banks bank Cedeawew 17.50 to 18.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap...........see6 23.50 to 24.00 
Cccp ksntveseeweeneas 21.50 to 22.50 
ES raivaid aso 6 6an tue w oe ee 27.00 to 27.50 
ee Es abe anas ca cede deweeewe 24.50 to 25.00 
RR OO eee re 18.75 to 19.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought..... 21.50 to 22.00 
BOE) Eh 6b ket ce ewe ete nenas 20.00 to 20.50 
pe eS SPCC ee Tee eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Machinery — McCains eae 16.00 to 16.50 
WE BOO UIDs oc Coceececicvesce 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 Forse Fire Bcrap.. os nccccccces 16.25 to 16.75 
IO. @ Ramee CRGIDOLY,.. ccc ccccdcccvese 13.00 to 13.50 
ae EE in ¢ neniiess we eee ws 14.50 to 15.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Ce PD Si ed eacecne eeevewemenae 10.50 to 11.00 
Curia hw Gae ew eele ele eeorne 13.25 to 13.75 
IE MI Pe cnn aetna aint ew wee mtn 12.75 to 13.00 
+o ___—__ 
Cincinnati. 


FIrTH AND MAIN Sts., December 27, 1905.— (By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The usual lull incident to the holiday sea- 
son is making itself felt. The situation, however, so far as 
general strength is concerned, is apparently unchanged and 
greater activity is expected to develop before many weeks 
have elapsed. One of the strong features is that very few 
shipments are being held, while on the contrary require- 
ments are being anticipated and shipments are being hur- 
ried forward to consignees with the least possible delays. 
Several of the larger melters are beginning to feel the pulse 
of the market in anticipation of the fact that before many 
weeks roll around stocks will require replenishing, and to 
be prepared to act promptly when this time arrives they 
must keep in close touch with daily developments. What 
little Iron has been sold in this territory has been in most 
instances on a $14, Birmingham, basis, and while several of 
the furnaces are quoting 50c. advance over this figure there 
is a fair tonnage obtainable at the minimum price, and it is 
reasonably certain consumers will not pay more excepting 
where a particular brand is demanded. Northern No. 2 is 
quotable at $17.50, furnace, and is strong, with the supply 
reported to be limited. We are advised of an inquiry from 
a car works in Illinois for about 7000 tons, part Charcoal 
and part Coke, delivery to commence in March, running to 
August, and an inquiry from a point in Pennsylvania for 
1000 tons of Malleable which it is expected will be closed 
to-day. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cin 
cinnati are $1.15 and from Birmingham $2.75. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati : 


Southerm Coke, No. 1.......ccccccccccccsscess $17.25 
Southerm Coke, NO. Z.... ccc ccccccccccvccesece 16.75 
Southern Coke, No, 3.......2-cccccccccesesccs 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4.....cc0eeeeeececeerceece 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........-0-eeeeecees 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.......-.-eeeeeeeees 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.........-+-+eeee0> 15.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled .........c-sccceecceces 15.25 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (8 % Silicon)............-- 21.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.......----000eeeee5 19.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.......- i ioe cial Wy 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3......--5e00e0e00005 18.15 
Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel......... $22.25 to $22.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel.......... ..- 21.00to 21.50 
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Coke.—The market continues firm, although possibly 
less active. Less attention is now attracted to the car situa- 
tion by the fact that the labor conditions existing during 
this week are such that production will be considerably 
curtailed and shipments show a corresponding decrease. We 
quote the best grades of Connellsville and Virginia 72-hour 
Foundry from $3.50 to $3.75, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand continues un- 
abated, the pressure on the mills for Structural Shapes 
being as strong as at any time during the year. We quote, 
f.o.b, Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with half 
extras; the same, in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; 
Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the same, 
in small lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., 
in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c. ; 
Plates, 14-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller 
lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15¢c.; in 
smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in 
smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 1.83c., 
in carload lots. 

Old Material.—Trade continues fairly active, although 
the tone is somewhat easier. There is said to be very 
little change in prices. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 to $17.50 per 
net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per net ton; Iron 
Rails, $20 to $21 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill 
lengths, $15 to $15.50 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56- 
lb. and upward, $24.50 to $25 per gross ton; Iron Axles, 

22.50 to $23 per net ton; Car Wheels, $16.50 to $17 per 
gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $15 to $15.50 per gross 
ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18.50 ta $19 per gross ton. 


————++-e—____ 


Pittsburgh. 

ParK BUILDING, December 27, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—At this writing, Wednesday noon, negotia- 
tions are on between W. P. Snyder & Co., the Bessemer Pig 
Iron Association and the United States Steel Corporation 
looking to the purchase by the latter of a round lot of Besse- 
mer Pig Iron for first quarter delivery. The corporation has 
virtually agreed to take all the Bessemer Iron that the associa- 
tion and Snyder & Co. can spare for the first quarter, but 
the available tonnage will likely be smaller than the buyer 
will actually need for the first three months. The price is 
practically certain to be $17.50 at Valley furnace, but it may 
possibly be slightly under this figure. While the deal is 
likely to be closed before the day is over, it may not be com- 
pleted for a day or two. The Lackawanna Steel Company 
has bought recently in the East 25,000 tons of Bessemer Pig 
Iron and is now in the market for the purchase of about 
25,000 tons a month for the first two or three months of 
next year. Bessemer Iron is very strong on the basis of 
$17.50 at Valley furnace, while Basic could be bought at 
$17.25 or perhaps slightly less. There is not much inquiry 
for Foundry Iron, the large consumers being pretty well 
covered. The usual asking price for Northern No. 2 is 
$17.50 at Valley furnace, but it is possible a few makers 
would sell at $17.25 at furnace. Northern Forge Pig Iron 
is firm on the basis of $16, Valley furnace, or $16.85, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Steel.—There is not much new inquiry for Billets, Sheet 
Bars or Tin Bars, most consumers being covered by con- 
tracts, but the mills are still very much behind on deliveries, 
especially on Sheet and Tin Bars. We quote Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Billets at $26, and Sheet and Tin Bars in long 
lengths at $27, maker’s mill. Forging Billets running 0.35 
to 0.45 in carbon are held at about $29, Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—There is a surplus of Coke for prompt shipment, 
and strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is freely offered at 
$2.75 a ton or less at oven. 


(By Mail.) 


The holiday week in the Iron trade has been without 
special feature, but the year will close with splendid condi- 
tions prevailing on all lines and a remarkably good outlook 
for the new year. There is not much inquiry for Pig Iron. 
Basic Iron is slightly lower in price than Bessemer and can 
be bought at $17.25 at furnace or lower. Northern No. 2 
Foundry Iron is about $17.50 at furnace, but on a firm offer 
a few makers might shade this price. There is a fair de- 
mand for Steel, which is firm on the basis of $26 for Billets 
and $27 for Sheet and Tin Bars. We note an unusually 
heavy demand for Finished Iron and Steel for this season 
of the year. There are indications of an advance in Wire, 
which may come January 1 or very shortly after that date. 
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There is also some talk of an advance in Galvanized Sheets 
ou account of the very high prices ruling for Spelter. 

Muck Bar.—We do not hear of any recent sales and 
quote best grades of local Muck Bar at $30.50 to $31, Pitts- 
burgh. Eastern mills are offering it at $380 to $30.50, de- 
livered in the Pittsburgh district. 

Ferromanganese.—It is said that small lots of foreign 
SU per cent. Ferro of 20 to 25 tons for spot shipment have 
sold as high as $135 a ton. Ferro for spot delivery con- 
tinues exceedingly scarce, and could not be had under $125 a 
ton. On contracts for delivery commencing in April or May 
of next year $85 to $90 a ton is quoted, but we do not hear 
of any recent business being placed. 

Steel Rails.—Orders recently placed include 10,000 tons 
by the Wabash, 18,000 tons by the Erie and about 8000 tons 
by an electric railroad. It is said the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany has booked very close to 650,000 tons of Rails for de- 
livery next year, and the Carnegie Steel Company has taken 
npward of 1,000,000 tons. Some other large contracts are 
under negotiation and are expected to be placed before Jan- 
uary 1. There is a good demand for Light Rails and — 
are firm, as follows: 8-lb., $37 to $38; 10-lb., $33 to a 
12-lb., $80 to $31; 16-lb., $28 to $29; 25 to 45 lb., $26 
to $27.50, maker’s mill. 

Rods.—There is a moderate inquiry, and we quote Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth Rods at $32.50 to $33, and Open 
Hearth Chain at $33, maker’s mill. 


Skelp.—The mills are booking a good deal of new ton- 
nage, and are very much behind on deliveries on contracts 
taken some time ago. Prices are firm and we quote: 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared, 1.65c. to 
1.70c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70¢c., and Sheared, 
1.75c. to 1.80c. These prices are for ordinary widths and 
are f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Plates.—The Plate interests that were in conference 
last week decided to make no change in prices, although 
there was strong pressure from some mills for an advance. 
Some large contracts for Plates and other small shapes for 
lake boats have recently been placed, the Carnegie Steel 
Company having taken a large part of this work. New ton- 
nage in Plates is not as heavy as it was, but most of the 
leading mills are filled up for some months to come. A 
heavier buying movement is expected after the first of the 
year. Prices as reaffirmed last week are as follows: Tank 
Plates, 4 inch thick, 644 up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., 
base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are 


as follows: 
Extra per 


100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than %-inch to and including 3-16- 

Se ee Ok Ds cee aas caved eanwe ee $0.10 
SS SO. SD Bison eon cos ek bs cue sveweds cas 15 
CD, SRE Ws 6 ein eats Sak Riel dn's 6:6 a Oe 6 eRe Ok Os 20 
ances Gver BOO BO TES BOGOR, 20 cc ccc ccccncssss .05 
Piates @Ve® 110 to 225 IGRGS. ..cccccvcccccvcss 10 
Pn Se RO OO Ee OD, os caccconecsncter 15 
Paes CURR BBO Gh TOS BREROB. o.oo e cece ctiedecses 25 
ey et eee eer .50 
Pee We Rae SUN 5c Fac a caw enk baees 049840 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
CED CN ines bas tree n OA bak de 0s ER Ow S .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............ 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.,”’ and ordinary Fire Box 

se, rr err ete ee ee -20 
ee OS aa eee SE yee .30 
Recemetive Mire Mer Rteel. sci. csc ccessivscves .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TrrmMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 380 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof. discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Vacific Coast base, 1.40c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 


Structural Material.—Contracts placed during the 
week include about 2500 tons of viaduct work for the Cin- 
cinnati Southern, taken by the American Bridge Company. 
A very large tonnage is coming up in the East, including 
upward of 15,000 tons of bridge work for the New York 
Central. Western and Central Western railroads are in the 
market for upward of 50,000 tons of bridge work, which it 
is expected will soon be given out. There is a steady stream 
of small work being placed, and the tonnage being booked 
by the mills at present is very much larger than usual at 
this season. Prices are firm and we quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; An- 
gles, 3 x 2 x 4% inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.70c.; 8 x 8 
and 7 x 3% inches, 1.80c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; 
Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card 
Angles, Channels and Tees under 38-inch are 1.60c., base, for 
Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the 
Standard Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—Leading mills continue to report an excellent 
demand for both Black and Galvanized Sheets and the new 
tonnage being placed is much larger than usual at this sea- 
son. Some of the independent mills are still having trou- 
bie in getting deliveries of Sheet Bars as fast as needed. 
There is talk of an early advance in price of Galvanized 
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Sheets, owing to high prices of Spelter, but nothing official 
has been given out. The market is firm and we quote: 
Black Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass through cold rolls, 10 
to 12 gauge, 1.90c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.95c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.05c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.10c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.15c.; No. 27, 2.200, + ; No. 28, 2.30c.; No. 29, 2.45c., 
and No. 30 gauge, 2.55¢. We quote Galvanized Sheets as 
follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.25c.; Nos. 12 to 14, 2.35c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.45¢.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.75¢c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.95c.; No. 27, 3.15¢c.; No. 28, 
3.35¢e.; No. 29, 3.60c., and No. 30, 3.85c. We quote No. 2 
gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.65 per square and Gal- 
vanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, at $2.90 per square 
for 2%-inch corrugations. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances over above prices for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Specifications on contracts for 
both Iron and Steel Bars continue to come in very freely, 
and the mills are still much behind on deliveries. There is 
a moderate amount of new tonnage being placed, and as 
noted last week one or two mills quote 1.60c. for Steel Bars, 
an advance of $2 over the official price. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras, for carloads and larger 
lots. We quote Iron Bars at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, but note 
that the Republic Iron & Steel Company continues to quote 
Iron Bars at 2c., Youngstown, which with the freight added 
is equal to 2.04% c., Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—There is a fair amount of, new 
tonnage being placed and buyers continue to specify very 
freely on contracts. We quote Steel Hoops at 1.85c. and 
Bands to be used for cooperage purposes at 1.85c., the latter 
carrying full Hoop and Band extras. Bands for other than 
cooperage purposes are 1.50c., base, half extras, as per 
Standard Steel card. Above prices are for carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail rate to point of de- 
livery. 

Tin Plate.—We note a continued active demand for Tin 
Plate and are advised that one or two mills are asking a 
premium of about 10c. a box over the official base price. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is operating 
about SO per cent. of its Tin Plate capacity and would be 
running more mills if assured of a full supply of Tin Bars, 
which continue scarce, sometimes causing interruption of 
operations, owing to nondelivery. We quote Tin Plate at 
$3.40 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-Ib. 
Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days. Some mills allow a rebate of 5c. a box on the above 
price to the large trade. 

Merchant Steel.—New tonnage being placed is of fair 
volume, but specifications on contracts continue heavy, being 
sometimes much larger than shipments, and serve to still 
keep the mills behind on deliveries. Prices are very firm and 
one or two mills are asking premiums for prompt delivery. 
We quote: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c. ; 
Iron finish up to 1% x % inch, 1.65c., and Iron finish, 14% x 
% inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and Channels for 
solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %4, % and 1 inch, 
2c., and 14-inch and larger, 1.90c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 
2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 
2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c, for ordinary grades and 12c. and up- 
ward for special grades. Demand for Shafting is heavy, 
which we quote at 50 per cent. discount in carloads and 
45 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—We note a continued heavy demand 
and the mills are sold up for some time ahead. We quote 
Railroad Spikes at $2 to $2.05 per 100 Ibs., maker’s mill. 


Spelter.—New demand for Spelter is only fair, but 
prices continue very firm and are somewhat higher. We 
quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 6.40c. to 6.50c., 
St. Louis, equal to 6.52%4c. and 6.62%4c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—Tonnage in Merchant sizes so far this 
month has been very satisfactory and the leading mills are 
pretty well booked for the first two months of the new year. 
Prices continue low, the extreme discount on Merchant 
sizes of Steel kipe being 81 per cent. off to the large trade. 
Discounts are as follows 


Merchant Pipe. 
--Jobbers, carloads.—, —Consumers, ee ~ 


Steel. Iron. Steel. 
Blk. Galy. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galvy. Blk. Galv. 
I * % %, * % % % 
% and \ inch...... 72 56 69% 53% Ti 55 68% 52 
% and % inch...... 76 64 73% 61 75 63 72 60 
% to 6 inches....... 80 70 78 68 79 69 77 67 
7 to. 42 Giches...... 7 60 73 57% 74 59 T2 56% 
Extra strong, plain 
ends: 
# to MG URE... cee os 53 62% 50% 64 52 61% 49 
i$ o 4 inches...... 60 69% 57 71 59 5 


68 

ae ‘to & inches..... os 56 65% 53% 67 55 6414 52% 
Double extra strong, 

plain ends: 
% to 8 inches...... 61 50 58% 471%, 60 49 57% 46% 

Boiler Tubes.—This is the off season in the Boiler 
Tube trade and new tonnage being placed is light, but the 
mills have large contracts on their books on which they are 
making liberal shipments. Discounts are being shaded to 
some extent and are as follows: 
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Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel. 
i NE Sd’ on Ceti eta elN «ish eBid 41 44 
Be Oe es SID, ao: oa) a sw Sie em punch ceianaceth +1 56 
Be CI CLS ia hh acd issn ao eee eee aye 16 5S 
ee a IOUS ya ose ag eh lH 0 GROG eNO wie 53 64 
EN Gn OU hia mu aiar baila cig! Gee ot Scalia ace 41 56 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—There is very little doing in the 
Scrap trade and this condition will continue until after 
January 1, when consumers are again expected to come in 
the market. Dealers quote about as follows: Heavy Melting 
Scrap, $17.50 to $18; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $19.50 to $20; 
Cast Iron Borings, $10.75 to $11; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $15 
to $15.25; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $17.50 to $18; long 
pieces, which seem to be in fairly active demand, are held 
at $18; Machinery Cast Scrap, $15.50 to $15.75; Cast Steel 
Scrap, $17.50; Old Iron Axles, $27 to $27.50; Old Iron 
Rails, $24.50 to $25; Malleable Iron Scrap, $15.50; Steel 
Turnings, $13.75 to $14; Old Car Wheels, $18, all in gross 
tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On a firm offer it is probable that 
prices on some lines of Scrap quoted above would be slightly 
shaded. 


Do? & 


Coke.—The demand for Furnace Coke continues quiet, as 
most consumers are covered by contract running through the 
first quarter and first half of next year. Best grades of 
Connellsville Furnace Coke are being offered at $2.75 a ton 
at oven. There is a fairly active demand for Foundry 
Coke, and best Connellsville 72-hour is held at about $3.50 
a ton at oven. Main line brands of Furnace Coke are being 
offered as low as $2.25 a ton and Foundry at $2.60 to $2.75 
a ton. The output of Coke continues very heavy and last 
week amounted to about 370,000 tons. 


————_o-+-o____—_—_ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 26, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—Most vessel firms in this territory have de- 
termined to cover as much Ore on contract as possible, pre- 
ferring to rely upon contracts rather than wild charters 
during the coming season. As to the amount of Ore to be 
moved in 1906, discussion is general. Primarily, Ore sales 
might be counted upon as an index, but the amount of Ore 
to be shipped by consuming producers cannot be closely 
forecast. Some vessel firms declare themselves as pessimistic 
when a duplication of this year’s figures is under discus- 
sion. Others are more hopeful, making the prediction that 
the movement will be much heavier. But this discussion 
merely covers up the real situation, which is that vessel 
interests are expecting labor troubles on the lakes in the 
spring. The first rumblings are now heard. The old lake 
pilots’ strike is in danger of being renewed. In addition, a dis- 
pute has arisen with dock workmen over the number of men 
employed to tend the automatic machines. Dock work- 
men are disposed to insist that some men employed under 
the old régime be continued. Meanwhile a few more con- 
tracts are being made on the old rates of 75ec. from the 
head of the lakes, T0c. from Marquette and 60c. from Esca- 
naba. 


Pig Iron.—The holiday spirit has been strongly in 
evidence through the market in the past week. Most foun- 
dry interests have covered their needs for a long time and 
are not rushed now to make contracts. Furnaces have 
nothing to sell for immediate delivery and consequently they 
are not anxious. The result is that little business has been 
done. Some few foundries are still in need of Iron for 
immediate use and have found it difficult to supply their 
needs. Small lots have had to be peddled among a number 
of smaller foundries outside of this territory. Some few 
of the Southern stacks have a little Iron to sell at $14.50, 
Birmingham, to which is to be added $3.85 to make up the 
Cleveland price. A few Eastern furnaces are also selling 
Iron here in limited quantities. Northern Iron is selling at 
$18 in the Valleys in the few transactions closed. Basic 
Iron production has increased somewhat by the resumption 
of one or two furnaces, but from these shipments are being 
rushed to satisfy old contracts. All consumers are inclined 
to anticipate shipments. Basic, Bessemer and Malleable are 
all quoted at $18 at the furnace. Coke is still strong, but 
without any material change in either prices or conditions. 
The best grades of 72-hour Foundry Coke are selling at $4 
at the oven for spot shipment and $3.90 at the oven on 
contracts. Furnace Coke is selling at $3 to $3.25 at the 
oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The improved demand for 
Sheets is an added feature of strength. During the past 
week good buying has set in despite the holiday dullness and 
the market has been strong. The demand has been met 
principally out of stock, although some good contracts have 
been made with the mills. Prices continue on the basis of 
2.05c. for No. 10 Blue Annealed out of stock, 2.65c. for 
No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled and 3.65c. for No. 28 Gal- 
vanized. All through the Steel trade the tendency to dis- 
regard the year-end inventory is noted. There has not 
been the curtailment of stocks which is usually seen. The 
strong condition of trade puts the needs of business ahead 
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of all inventory considerations. 
proceeded at as rapid a pace as mill conditions and car 
supply will warrant. Some consumers of Structural Steel 
have felt the pinch of the shortage, which is more acute now 
that Eastern mills are out of the market. Most consumers 
are now paying readily all the way from $5 to $15 premium 
at the Eastern mills, while the lower priced material is 
scarce or is confined to a few sizes. During the week a 
ship contract was placed with the American Shipbuilding 
Company by Hawgood & Co. The ship trade at present vir- 
tually assures continued consumption of Steel in that quar- 
ter through 1906. Plates are in good demand. The Eastern 
mills, which have sold most of the material for spot ship- 
ment, are well sold up, but are understood to have some yet 
for sale. Premiums are paid occasionally. Billets and 
Sheet Bars are extremely scarce, with sales agents at a loss 
to know where to place orders. One Southern mill has sold 
some Forging Billets at $35, Cleveland, while other buyers 
would willingly pay the same price if the material were 
fortheoming. Billets for rolling are equally in demand and 
the supply is as short. Buyers pay from $30 to $32, Cleve- 


Shipments of material have 


land. Light Rails are being called for, with the supply 
limited. Recent sales were made at $30 for 16-lb. at the 
mill. Specifications against old contracts on Bars are heavy, 


but new contracts are few. The supply is limited, except 
on the smaller sizes, which are comparatively easy. Prices 
continue at 1.50e., Pittsburgh, for both Bessemer and Open 
Hearth. Bar Iron prices are governed partly by the demand 
and partly by the cost of Scrap, which is high. Spot buying 
is on the basis of 1.80c., Youngstown. Higher prices are 
predicted unless some change can be made in the price of 
Scrap. Rail buying in this territory promises to be heavy 
in the near future. Traction interests have numerous ex- 
tensions under consideration and will close for the Steel 
necessary inside of two months. 


OG 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 24, 1905. 

Pig Iron.—The inactivity which has prevailed in the 
Iron market for several weeks still continues. This, how- 
ever, was expected, as business is practically at a standstill, 
having given way to the festivities of the season. The price 
remains firm at $14.50 for No. 2 Foundry. A number of 
furnaces have been banked over the holidays owing to the 
scarcity of labor in this district. They will resume the 
first of the year. 

Despite the labor troubles, which have been very annoy- 
ing and expensive, the producers are satisfied with the year’s 
business and are looking forward to the coming year feeling 
that it will be the most prosperous in their history. Not 
only does this apply to the makers of Pig Iron, but the 
melters as well. All the industries in the district report 
several months’ orders on their books at good prices. While 
the production of Pig Iron for 1906 will greatly exceed the 
output of 1905 in this district, the demand for it will also 
be much greater. It is estimated that 52 per cent. of the 
Iron produced in the South in 1905 was melted in Southern 
mills and foundries, while a few years since only a very 
small percentage was consumed in this part of the country. 

The Payne & Joubert Machine & Foundry Company was 
incorporated here last week with a capital of $100,000. 
It will manufacture sugar making machinery and heavy cast- 
ings. R. S. McKnight, treasurer of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, one of the incorporators, has resigned his 
position with that company, effective January 1, to assume 
management of the new company. It is understood it will 
begin the erection of its plant at an early date and will 
probably have it in operation within a few months. Messrs. 
Payne and Joubert have a plant at New Orleans similar to 
the one to be erected here. 

M. M. Richey, who has been elected first vice-president 
of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, will be in 
charge of the operating department of its extensive interests, 
relieving President Maben of much of the detail work. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company is making 
new records each month at its Steel plant at Ensley, the 
entire output of which goes to its Rail mill. The Rails it 
is making are giving the very highest satisfaction and the 
company reports orders on its books covering its entire 
production for the year 1906. 


Several thousand acres of Alabama Coal lands changed 
hands this week, being bought by Pittsburgh capitalists. 
The price paid was $15 per acre and the deal amounted to 
nearly $200,000. Large bodies of Coal and Ore lands are 
getting very scarce and the price has more than doubled 
within the past few years. 

Of the six charcoal furnaces in this State only one has 
been in operation for the past six months on account of 
scarcity of labor and lack of charcoal, but the Shelby Iron 
Company reports that it expects to start one stack about 
the first of the year. Charcoal Iron is in great demand and 


is commanding fancy prices, the melters requiring this grade 
being willing to pay well to secure prompt delivery. 








New York. 


New York, December 27, 1905. 

Pig Iron.—None of the larger inquiries which have been 
in the market recently have yet been closed, and the one ask- 
ing for a round lot of Basic Pig for delivery during the 
second half of 1906 has been withdrawn. Some additional 
inquiries have appeared, more particularly for the grades 
which the Cast Iron Pipe founders require. Melters of 
Iron seem to be running very close to their supply and many 
are urgent for deliveries, being constantly on the edge of 
closing down. We continue to quote: Northern No. 1 Foun- 
dry, $18.75 to $19; No. 2 Foundry, $18.25 to $18.50, and 
No. 2 Plain, $18.15 to $18.25, tidewater. Southern Iron is 
selling on the basis of $18 to $18.25, tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—The total business booked by the various 
Rail mills in the past week is between 90,000 and 100,000 
tons. The BErie’s requirements, which include Rails for 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western, have been definitely 
covered, amounting to 52,000 tons. For the Florida East 
Coast 16,000 tons have been bought, for the Western Mary- 
land 5000 tons and for the Gainesville Midland 3500 tons. 
The Chicago & Milwaukee, a traction line, has bought 2500 
tons, making a total of over 20,000 tons for traction roads 
closed in the past two weeks. Traction enterprises are 
expected to be good patrons of the Rail mills in the coming 
year. 


Structural Material.—No early change is expected in 
the price of Structural Shapes, a conference of manufac- 
turers in the past week showing that the present basis is 
considered satisfactory. Of the large railroad business that 
has been on the market recently, amounting to about 75,000 
tons, no part has been placed, though awards are expected 
before the end of the week. Demand on account of building 
construction keeps up well, though the holiday week does 
not yield much in the way of actual contracts. The Steel 
for the Frazer Building at Utica, N. Y., 1500 tons, will be 
furnished by the Passaic Steel Company, Paterson, N. J. 
The same company will furnish the Steel for the Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company Building at Waverly, N. J. For mill ship- 
ments, tidewater delivery, quotations are as heretofore: 
Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.84%4c.; Tees, 1.8944c.; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99%4c. Beams, 18 to 24 
inch, 0.10c. extra; Angles over 6 inches, 0.10c. extra. Sales 
from yards of fabricators have been made since the building 
strike started at as low as 2.15c. for stock cut to length, 
but there is less of such material available now and the 
usual price from stock is 2.75c. 


Bars and Plates.—The closing week of the year finds 
prices of these products firmly maintained, although, as is 
usual at this season, the demand is not active. Bar Iron 
is held at 1.90c. to 1.95c., tidewater, for prompt delivery. 
Steel Bars are quoted from 1.6414c. to 2c., tidewater, ac- 
cording to delivery desired, and Plates are quoted as follows: 
Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%4c.; Flange Plates, 
1.84%c. to 1.94%4c.; Marine Plates, 1.94%4c. to 2.04l4c.; 
Fire Box Plates, 2.0444c. to 2.60c., according to specifica- 
tions. The Plate manufacturers and the Eastern Bar Iron 
manufacturers held meetings in this city last week and re- 
affirmed prices. 


Cast Iron Pipe.-The contract for 8000 tons of 48-inch 
Water Pipe on which bids were recently opened by the De- 
partment of Water Supply, New York, was awarded to an 
Eastern independent manufacturer. The bids on the 30,000 
tons of Pipe desired for high pressure water service in this 
city were opened Saturday. Eight bidders submitted offers, 
but the Continental Asphalt Paving Company, contractor, 
was the lowest bidder on the entire work, the section to be 
covered by this service had been divided for bidding purposes 
into three districts—namely, the north, south, and middle. 
The city will also open bids on 8000 tons for the Borough of 
Richmond December 28. These contracts, together with 
those which have been awarded during the past two or 
three weeks, will make a total of about 50,000 tons called 
for in that short space of time by the city of New York. 
More heavy work is still to come out. It now looks quite 
probable that more Cast Iron Pipe will be wanted next year 
than the foundries will be able to turn out. Never before 
has the industry been in such shape as this. Carload lots 
are held at $29.75 per net ton for 6-inch at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Not much business is reported this week. 
The holiday season naturally affects trade and consumers are 
also disinclined to purchase to any extent owing to the 
taking of inventory at the close of the year. In some lines 
small holders are trying to dispose of their stock at slight 
concessions from last quotations, but the great majority of 
dealers have such confidence in the future that they are 
holding firmly. A very large consumer of Steel Scrap at 
Pittsburgh recently bought considerably over 25,000 tons 
of Old Steel Rails, thus taking from the market much of 
the stock upon which mills rerolling heavy sections into 
Light Rails depend. Quotations are approximately as fol- 
lows for New York and vicinity per gross ton: ‘ 
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SE ET CTT Ce oe eT eee $22.50 to $23.00 
rns IE: 5-0 epi Sl ne bie Wo, OO 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old Steel Rails, pest peeees se ance h hee 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 26.00 to 27.00 
eg ee? ee 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought...........++- 21.50 to 22.00 
RPGR TO Pcs oe caecccosevvsens 18.50 to 19.25 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ - 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short............ 17.50 to 18.50 
URINE TROD: 6 0 0056600 sees sicderevee 15.25 to 15.50 
PME ce cee 6 ¢h.6.2V60mene eee shes 11.50 to 12.00 
Ce MEE ocicesodbececdodovesedee 9.25to 9.50 
pi) OR eee rr 13.00 to 13.50 
GOe Ce WOR cscs rvcnwnecccencdccs 18.00 to 18.50 
No.1 Machinery Cast.......ccccccees 15.00 to 15.25 
PE ciceccabusbhes ce wenbe’ bs 12.00 to 13.00 
MEMIORNNS GORE bis ccccedeccacrcecvede 15.50 to 16.50 





German Iron Market. 


BERLIN, December 13, 1905. 


The news from the various branches of the Iron industry 
is all of one color and that a very bright one. The con- 
sumption of Pig Iron, despite the fact that the production 
is the heaviest ever known, is so enormous that some reports 
speak of an Iron famine. Whatever stocks had previously 
accumulated at the furnaces have now been quite exhausted 
and all the Pig that can be smelted goes forthwith into con- 
sumption. Foundries have bought very heavily of Casting 
qualities; many have supplied themselves till the end of 
next year, inasmuch as they expect that further advances of 
prices will be made by April 1. In all Half Rolled ma- 
terial a similar state of the market is reported. Consumption 
is so active that the rolling mills are worked to their utmost 
capacity. Foreign countries, chiefly England, are taking 
about one-fourth of the output in these goods. Prices for 
export have gone higher by several steps. In Scrap Iron 
the market has grown perceptibly stronger within the past 
few weeks. Consumers show little disposition to pay higher 
prices, but dealers are confident of their ability to compel 
a raise, inasmuch as higher prices were obtained at the 
latest sales of Old Material by the State railroads. 

The decline of the puddling industry in recent years has 
materially reduced the number of skilled puddlers, and this 
fact is making itself seriously felt at many works, which 
can scarcely get their own needs for Wrought Iron puddled, 
let alone satisfying orders from the market. 

In railroad materials, like Rails and Ties, the factor that 
chiefly attracts attention is the great absorptive capacity of 
the foreign market. The mills have large home orders also. 
The market for Soft Steel Bars has been influenced less than 
other departments in the direction of higher prices, inasmuch 
as the so-called mixed works (mills connected with com- 
panies controlling their own raw material supplies and hav- 
ing their own furnaces) have long been underbidding the 
purely rolling mills. The bottom price of the mixed estab- 
lishments is only 105 marks. In Wrought Bars an unusual 
demand has sprung up owing to new applications of that 
form of Iron, and the mills employed on them are overrun 
with orders. Hardly less activity is reported in Plates and 
Sheets. There is much work on hand in Ship and Boiler 
Plates. Heavy Plates are sold out till the end of March, at 
which time the works expect to put higher prices into force. 
The Wire market has grown firmer through the prolongation 
of the Wire syndicate, about which there was protracted 
doubt till quite recently. The syndicate has been able to 
advance prices, despite the fact that several independent 
works have continued to sell at lower prices. 

From the Hardware trade an unusual export demand is 
mentioned, and the explanation is given that this is due to 
the early enforcement of the German tariff law and the 
treaties with various neighboring countries. These provide 
for considerably higher duties on Hardware going from 
Germany into the countries in question, and consumers there 
are stocking themselves with heavy supplies. A similar in- 
crease in the demand for Machine Tools through the enforce- 
ment of the tariff law was reported at a recent meeting of 
the manufacturers in this branch. The export statistics 
show a considerable increase in these goods, as well as gen- 
eral machinery, during recent months. The Machinery trade 
was one of the last to feel the effects of the present wave of 
prosperity, but it is feeling it strongly at last. Recent heavy 
orders for locomotives and cars for the State railroads have 
been placed. 

The situation in the Coal trade has changed only in so 
far as to intensify conditions already reported. The syndi- 
cate has recently made a general advance in prices ranging 
as high as 1 mark the ton. The mines are so badly in ar- 
rears with their orders, owing to the car famine, that the 
syndicate recently decided to cancel all back orders. The 
movement of Coal is still restricted by the capacity, or rather 
the incapacity, of the railroads to handle it. It seemed last 
month that the car shortage was being partly relieved, but 
latterly a shortage of above 4000 cars is reported each day 
from the Essen district: The movement of Coal up and 
down the Rhine is unusually heavy. Imports of English 
Coal into North Sea ports and up the Rhine are larger than 
usual. 





December 28, 1905 THE 


It is announced that the Krupp Works will build three 
new cannon factories, another rolling mill and an Open 
Hearth Steel plant. 

ne 


Metal Market. 


New York, December 27, 1905. 


Pig Tin.—Influenced by the holidays, business was com- 
paratively dull. On Wednesday of last week Tin was sell- 
ing at 36.45c., and a fair volume of business was transacted. 
Thursday the price dropped to 36.30c., with little or no 
business. On the 26th a further drop was made and Tin 
was sold at prices ranging between 35.80c. and 36c. A fair 
business was done on that day. Some small sales were 
made on Tuesday, the 26th, at prices ranging from 36c. to 
36.10c. To-day’s price is lower at 35.90c. In London the 
market had a sharp drop on Friday, caused by rumors of 
heavy shipments from the Straits. Some in the trade 
attach little importance to this report, however, as a variety 
of conditions may combine to cause heavy exportations 
during one month. The market on that day reacted £2 10s. 
and sold at £162 10s. To-day’s price is a trifle higher at 
£162 12s. 6d. for spot and £161 12s. 6d. for futures. It is 
understood that some of the large dealers in London take 
their usual Christmas holidays in the South of France and 
this may cause some dullness during the next few days. 
The imports so far this month aggregate 2250 tons and 
there are afloat for American ports 1916 tons, but only a 
small parcel of 25 tons is expected to arrive before the first 
of the year. 


Copper.—As far as spot business is concerned there is 
little to record. Some consumers who had underestimated 
their requirements are now compelled to go into the open 
market and pay a premium for spot deliveries, but there 
seems to be a less urgent inquiry at present than around the 
first of the month. This may be caused by the desire to keep 
stocks down at the first of the year. For spot deliveries the 
price of Lake and Electrolytic is on a 19c. basis, some con- 
cessions being made to favored customers, and premiums 
above this price are demanded in other cases. For February, 
March, April and May shipments 18%c. is asked, with 
prices ranging above and below this, according to the brand 
and quantity of takings. The export business is compara- 
tively quiet, 13,343 tons being exported during the first 26 
days in December. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
a considerable portion of this metal was contracted for 
several months ago. It is understood on good authority that 
a large railroad company which is electrifying a portion of 
its system was in the market some time ago for about 
8,000,000 pounds of copper cable, but owing to the high 
price postponed its takings until some time during next year. 
The same railroad will require nearly ten times as much 
copper before the lines are completely electrified, but the 
deliveries will probably extend over a period of two or three 
years. The London market has been comparatively dull. 
Prices have receded slightly and to-day’s closing price for 
spot is £79 7s. 6d.; for futures, £78 17s. 6d., while for Best 
Select £87 10s. is asked. 


Spelter.— Business is dull, but prices are quoted slightly 
higher at 6.55c. to 6.65c. for spot December and January. 
In St. Louis the market is firm at 6.50c. The London mar- 
ket is unchanged at £28 15s. 


Pig Lead.—On December 21 the American Smelting & 
Refining Company advanced its quotation on shipment Lead 
to 5.60c. for 50-ton lots. It is understood that even at this 
price this company is practically out of the market, having 
uo Lead to sell for January delivery, and is unwilling to 
take orders for February delivery. A portion of the foreign 
Lead, which was imported, is now being offered still lower 
at 5.95c., with no takers. In St. Louis the market is firm at 
5.75c. to 5.80c. In London prices are a trifle higher at £17 
10s. 


Antimony.—The tone of the’ market is firm, and takings 
by consumers are of fair volume. Cookson’s is held at 13c. 
to 13.50c.; Hallett’s at 12.75c. to 13c., and other brands at 
12.25¢. to 12.75c. 

Nickel.—Prices are unchanged, large quantities selling 
at 40c. to 45c.; smaller quantities at 50c. to 55c. 


Aluminum.—tThe principal producer of Aluminum has 
advanced prices 2c. per Ib. No. 1 Aluminum, guaranteed to 
be over 99 per cent, pure, in ingots for remelting, is held at 
35c. per Ib. in ton lots and over. The new base price for 
sheets is 44c. per Ib. 

Tin Plate.—Business locally is rather dull, but at the 
mills there is considerable activity. The price continues to 
be firmly held at $3.59, f.o.b. New York, or $3.40, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. In some quarters a premium of 5c. to 10c. per 
box is asked for prompt shipments, as at the present time 
deliveries are from five to six weeks behind the orders. In 
Swansea, Welsh Plates are unchanged at 12s. 6d. 

Old Metals.—Business has been comparatively dull and 
prices are unchanged. All forms of Copper are in excellent 
demand. Scrap Brass is also eagerly sought by founders 
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who are unable to secure deliveries on new materials. We 
quote New York selling prices as follows: 

—Cents. 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 17.75 to 18.25 
Copper, Heavy and Wire.............- 17.25 to 18.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 15.75 to 16.25 
ME Gir nny ad aime 6% alu ced wa we wed 11.50 to 12.00 
ey Seek nace Ga eahains be Ce nennnes 9.75 to 10.50 
COD Dee: “CDN 55:4 6 oa sie we cease 10.25 to 10.75 
OR eee 13.25 to 13.75 
Heavy Machinery Composition.......... 15.25 to 15.75 
ROE SEERUNS 66 ccc ccuahae wc aireena eens 5.40 to 5.50 
Pi eas ba abd od aw eee kaee aaa eee 5.15 to 5.25 
ee, MING 6 Be Ce eedwnuwonsuwe mar 4.85 to 5.10 
MIU: ROUEN 6. oan icidieeewhewaseus 20.00 to 25.00 


—_————_»3--o——_—_—_—_—- 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New YorK, December 27, 1905. 

Some recession in prices occurred on Thursday of last 
week, but by Saturday prices had completely recovered and 
in some instances ruled higher than the top quotation on 
Thursday. United States Steel stocks showed greater activ- 
ity, accompanied by higher prices, on Tuesday, when the 
common crossed 40 for the first time in three years, selling 
up to 4054, and the preferred established a new high record 
at 106%. This morning a flurry was caused by a squeeze in 
call money, which rose to 40 per cent., and all stocks de- 
clined. Last transactions on active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. 
to-day are reported at the following prices: Can common 94, 
preferred 684%,; Car & Foundry common 39%, preferred 100; 
Locomotive common 685, preferred 115*; Steel Foundries 
common 14, preferred 50; Colorado Fuel 56%; Pressed Steel 
common 55, preferred 100; Railway Spring common 5914; 
Republic common 33, preferred 105; Sloss-Sheffield common 
87144; 'Fennessee Coal 132; United States Cast Iron Pipe 
common 45%¢, preferred 93; United States Steel common 
39%, preferred 105%. 

The report of the British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, London, England, for the year ending July 31, 
1905, shows a gross profit of £113,409. After providing for 
debenture and loan interest, depreciation and further special 
expenditures, a loss of £15,407 is shown. After deducting 
the balance of £28,009 brought forward there still remains 
£108,300 as a suspense account in the balance sheet. J. W. 
Cloud and Sir Joseph Lawrence, M.P., have retired from 
the board, and Newcomb Carlton, vice-president of the West- 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, was 
elected a director. 
Dividends.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


has declared the regular quarterly dividends of 214 per cent. 
upon the preferred assenting and nonassenting stocks, pay- 
able January 10. 

New York Air Brake Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent., payable January 17. 

American Locomotive Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. upon the preferred stock, payable 
January 22. 

Alabama Steel & Ship Building Company has declared 
the regular semiannual dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
January 1. 

Union Switch & Signal Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the common and 
2% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable January 10. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., payable January 
25. 

Standard Screw Company has declared the regular semi- 
annual dividends of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock and 
2% per cent. on the common stock, both payable January 1. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 114 per cent., payable December 31. 

Central Coal & Coke Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividends of 1% per cent. on the preferred and 
1% per cent. on the common stock. 

National Fuel Company, Franklin, Pa., has declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share and an extra 
dividend of $8.50, both payable January 15. 

————__--———___—_. 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


The total transactions in pig iron warrant certificates 
and warrants in the pig iron warrant market in the Produce 
Exchange during the week ending at noon Wednesday 
amounted to but 600 tons, the sales being 300 tons of March 
regular at $17 and 300 tons of Alabama No. 2 foundry, 
March, at $13.75. The following prices were established on 
call Wednesday noon: 


-——Regular.—, -——Foundry.——, 


. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Ca wa base t i aeada? wane $16.75 $16.60 $17.00 
NS duds cetels wae | Enea 16.75 16.60 17.00 
January ccpotaawneas $16.50 17.00 16.75 17.30 
ae oe 16.75 17.25 16.75 17.30 
pO EE eer 16.75 17.30 16.75 17.30 
fees cid Cod Aedes 16.75 17.30 16.75 17.30 
BE cre aen wand ead waa 16.75 17.30 16.75 17.30 
SO a Vit nese: Wedence” paren 17.30 a awtet 17.00 


* Ex-dividend. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, December 27, 1905. 

No falling off in business has been noticed by the ma- 
chinery trade as a result of the advent of the holiday 
season and as a matter of fact the reverse seems to be the 
rule. Numerous belated orders are being placed by those 
who wish to get purchases in this year’s business, and while 
no large projects have matured within the week the volume 
of scattered business of odds and ends of machinery re- 
quirements keeps up unusually strong. 

The fact that American trade is being pushed into 
South America with gratifying results is evidenced by the 
number of inquiries that have come into the market from 
that source through commission houses of late. One firm 
has inquiries in the market for a lot of small requirements 
in the way of machine tools, while another commission 
house has inquiries out for machinery for a large sugar 
mill. Another commission firm promises to make known 
shortly a list of machinery needed for a big industrial 
project in South America that will entail the expenditure 
of a large amount of money. 

The National Association of Cement Users’ convention 
will be transferred from Milwaukee, Wis., to Columbus, 
Ohio, owing to the burning of the Exposition Building at 
Milwaukee. As 10,000 square feet was required for the 
exhibits of the association this fact made it difficult to 
secure adequate quarters. Columbus, Ohio, was _ finally 
selected. As the Governor’s inaugural ball will be held on 
January 8 the dates of the convention have been advanced 
one day, thus making the convention dates as they now stand 
from January 10 to 13, inclusive. 


New Steel Car Plant for Canada, 


A new company has been formed in Canada by interests 
closely allied with the Simplex Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, Canada, and 42 Broadway, New York, for the 
manufacture of steel cars in the Dominion and to compete 
with the Canada Car Company and its affiliated interests 
for the Canadian car trade. There has been talk of a 
ear building combine for several months past and lately 
it has become known that the Canada Car Company, re- 
cently organized with $3,000,000 capital, has taken in at 
least one of the other more important companies. The 
Canada Car Company recently built a large new plant in 
Canada and the new organization, if it carries out its 
intention in becoming an aggressive competitor, will neces- 
sarily erect an extensive plant. For the purpose of or- 
ganization a temporary company, known as the Dominion 
Steel Car Company, has been formed, with a capital of 
$500,000, with the avowed intention of erecting a plant in 
Montreal, West. The promoters of the company include 
Chicago, New York and Canadian capitalists. No plans 
for the proposed new plant of the company have been pre- 
pared as yet and only in a general way has the construc- 
tion scheme been outlined. The company will erect an 
extensive up to date plant for the manufacture of steel 
cars and later on, according to a statement made by an 
officer of the company, will fit out a plant for building 
wooden cars. The steel car plant will be built first, however, 
as a feature will be made of that class of work. The work 
of building the plant will be done as soon as a permanent 
organization has been effected, and it is the intention of those 
interested to have it finished within the year if possible. 


Important Machinery Requirements. 


Large shops are to be built at Indianapolis, Ind., by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, the plans for which have not yet been completed. 
The railroad is sadly in need of shops at that point and 
there is little doubt but that a large sum of money will be 
expended in their erection. 

A large quantity of machinery will soon be purchased 
by the Hobbs Mfg. & Stamping Company, New Orleans, La., 
which is to construct a new plant and which is now in 
the market for a complete equipment, including all kinds 
of metal stamping machinery and presses, die and machine 
shop tools, &c. Catalogues are requested from machinery 
builders and dealers in equipment that is used in the manu- 
facture of pressed and stamped tinware, enameled and re- 
tinned ware, japanned, black and galvanized steel ware, oil 
and coal stoves and fittings, &c. The company also desires 
the names of makers of electric soldering irons. The com- 
pany, which has a capital stock of $100,000, has purchased 
62 acres of land bounded by the Red River Valley Railroad 
and the ’Frisco Railroad, and which is 1500 feet from the 
tracks of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley railroads. Of this ground 5 acres will be used for 
the construction of the plant, the plans for which are now 
in the hands of the architects. Work has already been 
started on the dies, tools, &c. The balance of the property 
will be laid out in town lots. The company was promoted 
by George P. Hobbs, who was connected for a long time with 
the Haller Mfg. Company. Peter Jung is president, Robert 
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Bensburg vice-president, Fred. Muller business manager and 
George P. Hobbs manager of works. 

Additional equipment is soon to be purchased by the 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., which 
recently issued a small list of requirements and which 
during the past month has purchased machinery aggregating 
in value about $60,000. It will be a few weeks before the 
company is in a position to specify the remainder of the 
machine tools it will require for equipping its new shop. 
It will, however, be in the market Within the next 30 to 60 
days for a full iron and brass foundry equipment, consisting 
of stacks or cupolas for gray iron castings, oil burning fur- 
naces for brass castings, molding machines, flasks and other 
foundry apparatus. Work of construction on its new iron 
and brass foundry, 60 x 125 feet, two stories high, has been 
started, and the crucible steel casting plant, which is con- 
tained in a building 60 x 95 feet, is completed and was 
placed in operation last week. 

The trade will be interested in the announcement to the 
effect that the American Locomotive Company, 111 Broad- 
way, has decided to build a steel casting plant next year. 
While no plans have been drawn yet, it has been announced 
that the scheme, which has been in a tentative stage for the 
past few weeks, will be undertaken. It is understood that 
a new plant will be built in time to take care of next year’s 
business and its construction will necessarily entail a large 
expenditure for machinery. The American Locomotive Com- 
pany has begun the erection of a new foundry at Dunkirk, 
N. Y. The shop will be 125 x 650 fee. and it will be com- 
pleted during the year, as will a new locomotive erecting 
shop to be built at Schenectady. The latter building will 
be 162 x 350 feet. The structure will contain several large 
cranes, for which orders have just been placed. Although 
most of the principal requirements for the foundry and 
erecting shop have been contracted for, it is not thought in 
the trade that the company has by any means completed its 
purchases for these shops, and as part of the works at 
Dunkirk is being prepared for the manufacture of steam 
shovels the purchasing for the additions will extend well 
along into the next year. 

The new ferry houses of the Lackawanna Railroad and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, which were destroyed 
by fire on December 20, are to be rebuilt as soon as prac- 
ticable, and the reconstruction of both terminals will entail 
a considerable expenditure for machinery in each case. The 
fire originated in the cellar of the Lackawanna terminal and 
as a result of its spreading rapidly to the same section of 
the adjoining terminal the power machinery in both cases 
was badly damaged, if not ruined. The reconstruction of the 
building will entail the purchasing of elevator apparatus 
and machinery for the ferry slips, as well as heating and 
power machinery. 

The road machinery and earth handling machinery de- 
partments of the National Drill & Mfg. Company, one of 
the departments of the Stirling Consolidated Boiler Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York, has been purchased by. 
the Indiana Road Machine Company. The purchase does 
not include the plant at Barberton, Ohio, but only the 
drawings, patterns, tools, &c., together with the raw and 
finished material that goes into the class of tools taken 
over. That section of the company’s plant formerly occu- 
pied by the National Drill & Mfg. Company will be con- 
verted into a shop for the construction of the company’s 
boilers, and it is understood that the change involves the 
expenditure of a tidy sum for machinery. 


Business Changes, 


The Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, will on 
January 1 open a branch office in the Farmers’ Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Hubb Machine & Tool Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has moved its office, shop and warehouse to 621-623 Cherry 
street, where it will have 8000 square feet of floor space 
and will be equipped to handle much larger work more 
quickly than formerly. The company makes a specialty of 
engine room repairs, building special machinery, general 
repair and moving of printers’ machinery, ice machines and 
pump repairs, and in addition carries a full line of new and 
second-hand machine tools, engines and boilers. 


Farewell to Manning, Maxwell & Moore’s 
Japanese Representative. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, New York, 
gave a dinner December 19 at the Hotel Astor in honor of 
Anson W. Richards, formerly connected with the export de- 
partment of that firm, who left on Wednesday on the steamer 
Corea to represent Manning, Maxwell & Moore in their 
relations with Takata & Co., the Japanese firm with which 
a connection has been effected to compete for Japanese trade. 
At the dinner were all the office employees of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, together with a representation from the 
Japanese firm, headed by Edward L. Young, the New York 
manager. One of the features of the dinner was an address 


made by Charles A. Moore, in which he took occasion to 
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give some good advice to the young men in the company’s 
employ, which is applicable also to the employees of any 
large house. Mr. Moore said, in part: 

*A good boy, packer, teamster, clerk, cashier, sten- 
ographer, is better than a poor banker. A man who ‘ knows 
his job,’ as the slang phrase expresses it, is the truly superior 
man in the results obtained. The dignity of labor is some- 
thing that is often overlooked. What you do, whether by 
mental or physical labor, if well done, is as much to your 
own interests and for yourself as for your employer. While 
your employer may pay you for the time you put in in his 
interest, yet what you learn while employed by him, whether 
you learn it doing your duty in the regular course of your 
work or outside of the time spent there, is your property 
and no one can take it from you. Consequently it behooves 
you more than it does your employer to learn to do every- 
thing you have to do in the best possible, practical way to 
get results. Composition is a most important thing, both 
to the man who dictates the letter and the one who receives and 
records it. Do not write a careless, hurried letter. Better 
put it over until another day, if necessary, than to do it 
badly. When a man reads a letter and has not met you 
he naturally formulates in his mind an opinion of the type 
of man you are and the concern you represent. Selling is a 
profession ; in fact, it is a science. Success and worth as a 
salesman are based almost entirely on your ability to sell 
goods at a profit; but to sell intelligently you must know 
your goods and then talk them as though you meant what 
you said. Do not abuse your competitor’s goods, for that 
only amounts to free advertising for him in most instances 
and tends to prejudice your customer’s mind.” 

He further said that faultfinding should be distinguished 
from criticism and that talebearing in business is abominable. 
Concluding, Mr. Moore spoke in eulogy of the guest of 
honor, as did several others connected with the company. 


Request for Catalogues.—The Griswold Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hingham, Mass., requests catalogues of metal and 
wood working machinery, tools, supplies, paints, varnishes 
and lacquers for wood and metals from manufacturers in 
these lines. The company, which was recently organized, has 
partially conipleted the installation of machinery in its 
plant, which consists of machine, pattern, wood working and 
forge shops, brass and iron foundry, paint and assembling 
departments, mechanical and electrical laboratories, electro- 
plating plant and print rooms. It is thoroughly equipped for 
general machine and foundry work as well as for the manu- 
facture of its line of automobile and hardware specialties, 
novelties in wood and metal, &c. Extensive alterations 
have been made to accommodate prospective business. Rob- 
ert G. Griswold, president of the company, has been con- 
nected in the past with some of the large manufacturing 
concerns in the East. 





Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 26, 1905. 

As was generally expected, the demand for machinery and 
tools gradually fell off during the past week. The trade is 
taking more interest in the holiday season just at this time 
than in the purchasing of machinery, and while some busi- 
ness has been transacted the volume has not been large. In 
some instances unexpected orders developed, but these have 
been largely attributed to buyers taking advantage of prices, 
which in certain lines are to be advanced after the first of 
the year. On the whole, the month’s business has been very 
satisfactory, and a number of manufacturers as well as deal- 
ers have taken orders far in excess of those taken in any pre- 
vious December. It must be remembered, however, that it 
has been a long time since the same conditions as are now 
prevailing have confronted the trade in the closing month 
of the year. 

Business is expected to be rather quiet for some weeks, or 
at least until the annual stocktaking and balancing of ac- 
counts for 1905 have been completed, after which time plans 
for 1906 will be formulated, and it is expected that as good 
business as has recently been experienced will be resumed. 
Deliveries are daily becoming more distant. Manufacturers 
seem to be unable to catch up with the demand and the 
possibility of getting shipments of tools early in the coming 
year has in instances hastened the closing of a number of 
contracts. Builders of machinery of all classes will enter 
the new year with order books well filled, and a large num- 
ber already have work enough on hand to keep their plants 
actively engaged at full capacity for many months to come. 
There has been no change in foreign demand. Little new 
business has been placed and inquiries at the time are not 
very extensive. 

The same conditions which prevail in the general ma- 
chinery market are to be noted in that for second-hand ma- 
chinery. Sales have fallen off recently and activity in this 
branch of the trade is not anticipated until after the turn 
of the year. 


The foundry trades are still crowded with work. De- 
liveries on castings of all kinds are much delayed and build- 
ers of tools and machinery complain considerably of their 
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inability to get 
promised 


enough castings to enable them to meet 
deliveries of The labor situation in the 
gray iron foundries, while generally improved, is far from 
satisfactory. Many plants are being operated with limited 
forces and are unable to meet the demand for that class of 
castings. 


tools, 


A contract has been let by the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Corporation, Wilmington, Del., for a new car shop from 
plans prepared by John LD. Thompson, Jr., of the same city. 
It is expected that work on the new building will be started 
at an early date. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, which placed most 
of its orders some time ago for machinery and tools speci- 
fied under the list which was put out in November, has yet 
to buy a number of tools. This list covered, as far as could 
be estimated, the present requirements as well as many for 
the year 1906. 

The active work of electrifying the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad between Camden and Millville and Newfield 
and Atlantic City is to be started at an early date, it being 
the desire of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to have 
this line in full operation early during the coming summer. 

I. H. Johnson, Jr. & Co., Incorporated, have taken on a 
large amount of new business during the past few weeks. 
The demand for heavy lathes has been particularly good, and 
orders on their books for large sizes alone are sufficient to 
keep the plant in full operation for many months. Deliv- 
various sizes are constantly being made, 
and some large ones have recently been shipped to several 
of the large steel plants. 

The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, has received orders recently for eight 
large power ramming split pattern vibrator machines from 
the American Locomotive Company, four of each for the 
Dunkirk and Schenectady plants. Orders for a 13 x 18 
split pattern machine, a jar ramming machine and a plain 
power rammer have been received from parties in the Middle 
West, while two 12-inch power ramming machines have been 
ordered by New York parties. Three plain power rammers 
have recently been delivered to local parties, while a num- 
Ler of other styles have been furnished parties in various 
parts of the country. The general demand for molding 
machines is very good, and sales during December will ex- 
ceed those of any previous month. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaaco, ILt., December 26, 1905. 

Despite the season dealers and manufacturers report a 
continued heavy demand for single tools, and the depleted 
stocks of second-hand tools in dealers’ hands were replen- 
ished during the week by the sale of the entire equipment 
of the Board-Crosby plant of this city. All bids on the 
entire equipment were thrown out and the tools auctioned 
off singly, the sale netting about $13,000. About 30 tools 
were disposed of. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, placed con- 
tracts last week, at an aggregate cost of $500,000, for the 
entire machine tool and equipment requirements for its 
six new shops in course of erection at West Allis. This 
was one of the largest industrial works’ lettings of the year 
in the West and competition was keen on all the tools pur- 
chased. Specifications were sent to dealers and manufac- 
turers more than six months ago and the date of closing 
was frequently deferred. The major portion of the large 
tools were placed with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
New York, and Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. Milwau- 
kee and local dealers, however, secured their share of the 
small tools, McDowell, Stocker & Co. of this city having 
been awarded the contract for the three Becker-Brainard 
milling machines specified. Pawling & Harnischfeger, Mil- 
waukee, secured the contract for the electric traveling 
cranes, 30 in number, ranging from 5 to 75 tons capacity. 
The cost of this equipment alone is estimated at $200,000. 
As the shop buildings are rapidly nearing completion in- 
stallations of the new equipment purchased will soon be 
made. 

The Foster-Kimball Machine Company, Elkhart, Ind., 
last week secured an order for special machines, the con- 
tract price of which was $26,400. As the demand for screw 
machines and turret lathes is very heavy the plant of this 
company is being operated at its capacity, and in addition 
to the order noted several other large contracts have re- 
cently been closed. 

The H. A. Stocker Machinery Company, 20 South Canal 
street, Chicago, among recent large orders, reports the sale 
of a complete shop outfit for manufacturing valves to a 
Detroit concern and machine shop equipment to the Powell 
Mfg. Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. Other sales include 


several machines for the Western Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, which included a large 18 x 96 inch Norton plain 
grinder and a Heald cylinder grinder, a 42-inch King bor- 
ing mill to the E. H. Wachs Company, Chicago, and a 
number of machines to the State Reformatory, Peoria, III. 
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A very satisfactory run of business is reported, small orders 
being numerous. 

The Walker Mfg. Company. Council Bluffs, Iowa, is 
in the market for a power shear and punch that will punch 
a \%4-inch hole in inch iron, a second-hand 18-inch lathe 
and a three-head pony planer. The company manufactures 
disk furrow openers. 

The Wind Rock Coal & Coke Company, Wind Rock, 
Tenn., is in the market for delivery in 60 days of one 150-kw. 
alternating current generator, one motor transformer, one 
18 x 19 inch four-valve high speed automatic self oiling 
engine, one 150 horse-power 125 pounds pressure horizontal 
tubular boiler, two 10 to 13 ton electric locomotives, 75 
tons of 40-pound steel rails, copper wire, insulators, brackets 
and other equipment. 

George W. Bollinger, Joppa, Tenn., is in the market for 
chain making machinery and also the necessary equipment 
for the making of wagons. 

The Aluminum Mfg. Company, Two Rivers, Wis., is 


having plans drawn for a two-story addition to its plant . 


which will be erected in the spring. The building will be 
42 x 140 feet, of brick and steel construction and modern in 
all respects. No additional power equipment will be re- 
quired, as provision was made for further enlargements when 
the plant was built some three years ago. S. C. Codding- 
ton of the Modern Steel Structural Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., is drawing the plans. 

The S. J. Smith Machinery Company, contracting engi- 
neer, Los Angeles, Cal., is moving its office and salesroom 


from 129 North Los Angeles street to the new brick build- 


ing 212-214 South Los Angeles street, which adjoins its 
warehouse and works in the rear at 203-207 San Pedro 
street. At the new location the company occupies four 
floors, and the basement of the building, which is 40 x 155 
feet, is equipped with front and rear electric elevators, and 
has a switch track of the Southern Pacific Railroad in the 
rear. The new location is in Machinery Row. The com- 
pany makes a specialty of mine and mill supplies and power 
and pumping plants. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WoRCESTER, MASS., December 26, 1905. 


The machinery dealers report an extraordinary number 
of inquiries for new tools, some of them for lots aggregating 
considerable magnitude. It has been a frequent statement 
on the part of inquirers that they would be ready to do 
business as soon as inventory taking had been completed. 
Some bus‘ness has been placed with the understanding that 
machinery shall be billed after January 1. Altogether indi- 
cations are that 1906 will start in with a rush, and no one 
sees any reason to doubt that it will continue at a high 
rate for a long time. 

The shaper manufacturers have begun to advance their 
prices. Dealers are receiving notices to that effect, the 
increase being about that on other lines of machine tools, to 
cover additional cost of labor. It is thought to be certain 
that this increase in prices on shapers will be general, which 
is considered an especially desirable change, because shapers 
have quite generally been sold at a comparatively small 
margin of profit. 

There is great interest in the brass district of Con- 
necticut as to the purpose of a large area of land recently 
purchased by the Chase interests of Waterbury. It is a 
fact that the owners of the Chase Rolling Mill Company, 
brass manufacturer, have made considerable purchases of 
land in Waterville, a suburb of Waterbury, and that this 
property is well adapted for manufacturing purposes, one 
advantage being a long frontage on the railroad. It is 
understood that the land comprises 150 acres. H. S. Chase 
says that “there is no statement to make as to how the 
property will be used, or when it will be used, or by whom 
it will be used.” Naturally there is lively conjecture as to 
how and by whom and when the land will be developed, but 
as none know but the owners it must be all conjecture 
for the present. The natural deduction would be that the 
brass industry of Waterbury is to be largely increased as 
a result of this property transfer. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., is to erect a 
new machine shop, 60 x 130 feet and one story, and a 
boiler house, 40 x 50 feet. The new buildings are a part 
of the comprehensive improvements and enlargements of the 
great works to which allusion has heretofore been made. 

J. S. Wheeler & Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturers 
of metal planers, whose intention to retire from business 
has already been noted, have sold their entire plant to the 
Chandler & Farquhar Company, 36 Federal street, Boston, 
dealer in machine tools and machinists’ supplies. The sale 
includes a number of new planers and a complete machine 
shop equipment used in their manufacture. The Chandler 
& Farquhar Company will offer the equipment for sale, in- 
cluding the patterns and good will, as a complete plant. 
If this is not possible the property will be disposed of in 
parcels. 

The Portland Lighting & Power Company, Portland, 
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Maine, is to build a new power house in that city, the 
building to be 80 x 100 feet and two stories. The com- 
pany states that it has practically decided to install as the 
first unit of the station an 800 horse-power McIntosh & 
Seymour vertical engine, direct connected to a General Elec- 
tric generator, and that Babcock & Wilcox boilers will fur- 
nish the steam. The company is not yet decided as to 
pumps, heaters and other appliances of the plant. 

The Bridgeport Foundry & Machine Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is contemplating the erection of a new manu- 
facturing building, 50 x 100 feet and two stories, to be 
located on Carbon street. The company states, however, 
that the matter is not fully decidéd. 

The Vermont Marble Company is contemplating the 
building of a railroad from the line of the Rutland Railroad 
to the quarries recently acquired by the company at Danby, 
Vt. The company is to establish a power station on Mt. 
Tabor, from which power will be developed to electrically 
operate the machinery at the quarries. 

It is stated on what seems to be reliable authority that 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has de- 
cided to improve the railroad facilities of Providence, R. I., 
and incidentally the through train service between Boston 
and New York by tunneling College Hill in Providence. 
The work will be of considerable magnitude, the hill being 
a long one. The section of the city under which the tunnel 
will be built is one of the most fashionable and some objec- 
tion has been made. But the improvement to public con- 
venience will be so important that it is not thought that 
anything can stand in the way of its fulfillment if the com- 
pany has made up its mind to go ahead and spend the 
necessary millions of dollars that it will cost. 

The Wolverine Motor Works, Incorporated, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is to locate at Bridgeport, Conn. . A tract of 
land has been purchased having 1300 feet of water frontage. 
Upon the land a machine shop will be erected in the spring 
to be 60 x 172 feet. This is one-half of the new buildings 
which it 1s expected to put up within a year. As soon as 
the first building is erected it is the intention of the com- 
pany to remove first that part of its plant at Grand Rapids 
which is devoted to the manufacture of large gasoline en- 
gines from 12 to 200 horse-power, following with the smaller 
sizes of engines. It is planned, as soon as the water front- 
age is properly improved and dredged, the dredging con- 
tract for which has already been let by the Government, to 
make the water front a storage basin for pleasure launches 
as well as for boats used for mercantile purposes, and in 
connection with this feature to continue the same business 
now being carried on in a city neighboring Grand Rapids, the 
building of launches and boats from 20 to 100 feet in length. 
No new machinery will be required for the present, the 
company’s shops being substantially equipped. 

The Chandler Planer Company, Ayer, Mass., has started 
work on the extensions of its new shop, allusion to which 
has been recently made in this column. The new build- 
ing will be a duplicate in size of the structure just com- 
pleted, extending the building 76 x 128 feet to 76 x 256 
feet. A considerable part of the new space will be given 
up to erecting purposes, but some new machinery will be 
required, amounting approximately to about $10,000. Just 
what the list will be has not been determined. 

The Chandler & Farquhar Company, 34 Federal street, 
Boston, has been given the agency for the Chandler planer 
for the New England territory, exclusive of western Con- 
necticut, which will be included in the New York district. 
The agency for this latter section, comprising New York, 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, has been given to 
the Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

Boynton & Plummer, Worcester, Mass., manufacturers 
of drills, have moved to 54 Hermon street, that city, where 
larger floor space is available for manufacturing purposes. 

The Worcester Steel Foundry Company, Worcester, 
Mass., reports that its steel foundry at Millbury, Mass., is 
rushed to its full capacity, and orders are in hand for sev- 
eral months to come. It is practically decided that large 
additions to the works will be built in the spring. 

The Consolidated Street Railway Company, which is the 
corporation operating the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford’s street railway system, is contemplating consolidating 
the power stations of its four divisions in southeastern Con- 
necticut. The site of the proposed plant, according to what 
appears to bea well authenticated report, will be at Thames- 
ville, below Norwich. 

——_9--e————_——. 

The total cost of buildings for which permits were 
issued at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1905, is estimated at $10,- 
500,000, a record for that city. Several important build- 
ings are to be started in the spring of 1906, and at that 
time the Federal building, county building and probably 


the new art museum will be under construction. 


A dispatch from London states that the shipbuilding 
returns for the past year from the northeast coast of Eng- 
land show a record output of 965,000 tons, an increase of 
230,000 tons over 1904. 


December 28, 1905 THE 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 26, 1905. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until January 23 for a quan- 
tity of supplies for Mare Island and Puget Sound navy 
yards, including motor drive outfits, &c. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
January 2 for a gantry crane for the dry dock at Crystobal. 
The crane must have a span of 81 feet and a lifting capacity 
of 15 tons. It is to be operated by steam. 

The following bids were opened December 19 for sup- 
plies for the navy yards: 

Bidder 33. Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

38. Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

49. T. M. Maguire, Minneapolis, Minn. 

60. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

62. New Doty Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis. 

65. Otis Elevator Company, New York. 

69. Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

97. Warner Elevator Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Schedule No, 235. 
Class 1. One standard safety worm gear power belt 
elevator—Bidder 49, $887; 65, $795; 97, $695. 
Schedule No, 236. 

Class 11. One double angle shear—Bidder 33, $2784; 38, 
$2163 ; 60, $2460; 62, $2700; 69, $2350. 

Class 12. One No. 4 giant key seater—Bidder 33, $641.25 ; 
388, $815 and $880. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been awarded contract for the electrical apparatus to be used 
in the Salt River project, Arizona, at its bid of $43,510. 

Under bids opened November 24 for supplies for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, serial No. 287, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, has been awarded class 4, one 
upright drill, $235, and class 13, one upright drill and one 
20-inch drill, $300.50. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened December 12: 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 31, 
one induction motor, $1390. 

C. & C. Electric Company, New York, class 121, four 
50-kw. generating sets, with spare parts, $15,088. 

George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York, class 163, 
one steam pump, $55. 

Under bids opened November 21 for supplies for the 
navy yards Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., have 
been awarded class 23, two self feeding rip saw tables, 
$1192. 

_——.¢--o—____ 


Recent Customs Decisions. 


Sheared Steel Shapes. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Massachusetts has rendered an important de- 
cision affecting the customs classification of sheared steel 
shapes. The action came before the court in the form of 
an appeal on the part of the United States from a ver- 
dict of the Federal Circuit Court finding in favor of the 
contention of F. B. Vandegrift & Co., customs for- 
warders. The importation is described as quadrilateral 
plates of steel, 144 inch thick and 156 inches by 6214 inches 
in the other dimensions. Judge Putnam, who writes the 
decision for his colleagues, Judges Colt and Lowell, says 
that it is apparent from the description that this is a 
trapezium, with each of its lines different from every 
other line. It was held by the Circuit Court, and the 
appellate tribunal now affirms it, that the classification 
of the merchandise should be made under the provisions 
of paragraph 135 of the tariff law for “sheared shapes 
and sheets and plates and steel in all forms and shapes 
not specially provided for.” It was sought by the Govern- 
ment to impose the higher duties provided for in para- 
graph 126, relating to boiler or other plate iron or steel, 
sheared or unsheared. In speaking of the merchandise 
involved in the suit, Judge Putnam says in part: 

It occurs at once this is not the ordinary form in which steel 
plates are put on the market, and therefore that it is not the 
ordinary form of importations of steel plates. That the peculiar 
shape of the plates in question was not for evasion is evident, 
because the waste necessarily involved in reducing them to the 
ordinary merchantable form would be disproportionate, and also 
from the nature of the special purpose for which they were in 
this instance imported. The Circuit Court held that the importa- 


tion should be classified under paragraph 135, as claimed by the 
importer. We hold that the conclusion of the Circuit Court was 


correct, and that its opinion states the proper reasons therefor, 
80 we have no occasion to add to it. 
Court is affirmed. 


The decree of the Circuit 
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A Question of Making Market Value, 


“In a decision promulgated by the Board of United 
States General Appraisers December 20, a decision was 
handed down overruling a protest filed by Isler & Guye, 
New York. The importers, in making the entries of the 
goods involved, added to the invoice price of the mer- 
chandise certain commissions, separately itemized on the 
invoices. In almost every instance they expressly stated 
that these additions were “to make market value.” 
Judge Waite, who writes the decision for the board, says 
that it is clear that the commissions are nondutiable, the 
only question presented being whether the entered value, 
which the collector adopted as the basis for assessment, 
is conclusive upon the importers, in view of the require- 
ment in Section 7 of the Customs Administrative act of 
1890, that “the duty shall not be assessed in any case 
upon an amount less than the invoice or entered value.” 
It was maintained by counsel for the importers that this 
is not a case where the value declared on entry is bind- 
ing, because the importers were in doubt when they made 
the entries whether the commissions were legally sub- 
ject to duty, the question being in litigation at the time. 
The gist of the importers’ argument was that in in- 
stances where it is doubtful, as a matter of law, whether 
a particular charge is dutiable, the importers are not con- 
cluded by an addition of such charges in their entries, if 
the item is ultimately shown to be nondutiable. In over- 
ruling the contention Judge Waite says in part: 

The board can hardly give its assent to this construction of 
the law. The purpose of the statute as declared by the Supreme 
Court is to oblige importers to furnish the customs officials with 
a true valuation of their imported merchandise. It penalizes 
them for a failure to declare upon entry a value sufficiently 
high, and while it relieves importers from a hasty or ill consid- 
ered valuation contained in the invoice by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to raise such valuation by voluntary addition in the en- 
try, on the other hand it discourages recklessness in making 
such additions by providing that the entered value, if higher 
than the invoice value, shall be the minimum dutiable value. If 
ignorance of the law will relieve importers from the consequences 
of a voluntary addition in the entry, it would seem that it could 
be pleaded with equal force to relieve them from additional or 
penal duties resulting from their omission to add dutiable 
charges. We think the statute was framed on the theory that 
importers are in better position than customs officers to deter- 
mine whether a given item of expense properly enters into the 


value of imported goods, and that they are necessarily estopped 
to deny the correctness of additions voluntarily made. 


Glove Fasteners 


The Board of United States General Appraisers, De- 
cember 26, decided that glove fasteners must pay duty 
under the provision in the tariff law for manufactures 
of metal, at the rate of 45 per cent. It was maintained 
by Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston, that the articles came 
within the meaning of the provision for “ buttons,” with 
duty at % of a cent per line gross and 15 per cent. The 
decision states that the importers submitted a letter in 
which they argue the correctness of their contention, but 
that they offered no evidence in support of the claim. On 
the other hand, the Government produced witnesses 
whose testimony showed conclusively that glove fasteners 
of this description are never called buttons but are uni- 
formly known in the trade of the country as glove fas- 
teners or snap fasteners. The importers’ claim is over- 
ruled and the action of the collector affirmed. 


——»>-+e 


In view of the fact that it will eliminate opposition 
and pave the way for going ahead without interruption 
with the proposed extensions to the subway system of 
New York, the official announcement of the consolidation 
of all the railroads of the Borough of Manhattan is of 
considerable importance. The terms provide for a $222,- 
000,000 holding company, which is to give bonds and 
stock for the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway Company and the Metropolitan 
Securities Corporation. The capitalization of the new 
company will consist of $70,000,000 4% per cent. collateral 
trust bonds, $52,000,000 preferred stock and $83,000.000 
common stock. In addition ‘there will hereafter be issued 
$17,000,000 more of common stock, bringing the total of 
this issue up to $100,000,000. It has not been definitely 
decided whether the additional common stock will be is- 
sued now or reserved for future requirements. 
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The Follansbee Brothers Company to Build 
a Steel Plant. 


The Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, whose 
sheet and tin plate works are at Follansbee, W. Va., 
has decided to erect an open hearth steel plant adjacent 
to its works to supply its own requirements of sheet 
and tin bars and make it independent of the general 
steel market. The present hot mill building will be 
extended to a length of about 900 feet, or about double 
its present size, and this extension will contain the steel 
plant. 

The company intends to build a plant to have a capac- 
ity of about 100 tons of steel per day, and it will be built 
on somewhat different lines from those heretofore in 
vogue. The furnaces will be smaller in size than are 
now usually built in this country and the plant will con- 
tain hammers for hammering ingots down to blooms and 
also a bar mill to roll the blooms into sheet and tin 
bars. The process for hammering the blooms and mak- 
ing the sheet and tin bars will be much after the same 
style as is in use in Wales and in the open hearth plants 
in Germany that make the higher grades of steel. 

In the manufacture of sheets and tin plate the Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Company has always made quality the 
first consideration and tonnage the second, and has built 
up a very large trade in the finer grades, It is proposed 
to continue this policy, and for this reason the open 
hearth steel plant to be erected will be on such radically 
different lines from the ordinary plant in which a heavy 
tonnage is the main consideration. Bids will be asked on 
the buildings and equipment shortly after the first of the 
year. 

——~+e—___. 


Steam Turbines as Reserve Power in Water 
Transmission System. 





The Missouri River Power Transmission Company, 
operating in the vicinity of Helena, Mont., and notable as 
1aving one of the highest voltage transmissions in the 
world, has begun the erection of a steam turbine power 
plant to operate as a reserve to its present water power 
plant. A large part of the output of the Missouri River 
system is transmitted to the city of Butte and the Ana- 
conda district mining properties, and the service has 
grown to such an extent as to warrant the erection of a 
reserve plant as a protection against serious fluctuations 
in the available water power. 

Turbines of the Westinghouse-Parsons type will be 
installed, the initial equipment, consisting of two units 
of 200-kw. capacity each, operating at 120 revolutions 
per minute with 150 pounds steam pressure, 28 inches 
vacuum, 100 degrees superheat. Operated condensing, 
they will be capable of delivering a continuous overload 
of at least 50 per cent., or full load without the assist- 
ance of a condenser. The generators will be of the re- 
volving field type, completely inclosed, with forced ven- 
ilation. This feature will entirely eliminate the pecu- 
liar hum of the high speed turbine generator of the open 
type. The generators will operate at 1200 revolutions 
per minute and deliver 60-cycle 3-phase current at 2400 
volts. The motor generator exciting equipment and com- 
plete switchboard accompanies the turbine plant. The 
Westinghouse Machine Company, builder of the turbine. 
will also equip the boiler plant with mechanical stokers. 


————-~a-e__—- 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, 
whose works are at Wilmerding, Pa., presented each em- 
ployee on the day before Christmas with an extra month’s 
salary. All the employees in the general offices, the de- 
partment clerks and the foremen were included and it is 
estimated that $25,000 was thus distributed. Accompany- 
ing the checks given to the men was a note from the com- 
pany expressing appreciation of the loyal spirit with 
which the employees of the company, both in the general 
offices and in the shop, have met the increased demand 
upon their time and strength, due to the exceptionally 
heavy business of the current year. 
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Trade Publications. 


Blowers and Engines.—American Blower Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Various publications. Illustrated sectional cata- 
logue No. 186. Deals with A B C heating apparatus for the 
heating and ventilating of factory and public buildings and the 
drying of materials of all kinds. It treats in general of the 
A B C sectional base heater, its advantages, construction, ca- 
pacity, dimensions and prices of sections, and numerous illus- 
trations show different ways of combining the heaters with fans. 
An interesting part explains, with a sectional perspective, a 
typical system for a school building. The last few pages refer 
briefly to the A B C system of mechanical draft, engines and 
exhaust fans. A circular contains a comparison of two engines, 
each costing $250, while the difference in the cost of operation 
for one year is $234 in favor of the A B C engine. The items 
cover cost of fuel, depreciation, lubrication, attendance and wa- 
ter consumption. Another publication consists of sample speci- 
fication pages for a vertical, inclosed, self-oiling, high speed, au- 
tomatic engine of any type or size manufactured by the company. 


Suction Gas Producers.—Oskar Nagel, 90 Wall street, 
New York. Booklet. Deals with the Nagel suction gas producer, 
described in The Iron Age August 10, 1905. It dwells upon the 
advantages of suction gas producers for generating gas for power 
use as compared with pressure gas producers and describes a 
suction gas producer plant, the working of the plant, the fuel 
which may be used and gives a list of the sizes in which the 
Nagel suction gas producer is built, these being from 5 to 300 
horse-power and upward. 





An Electric Power Plant.—A. L. Swett Electric Light & 
Power Company, Medina, N. Y. Booklet. Size, 6x8 inches ; 
pages, 88. Contains an interesting account of one factor in the 
industrial development of Medina, showing how power came to 
be there and what it now amounts to. It deals with the growth 
of the village leading up to the power developments made pos- 
sible by its natural resources for water power. In the main it 
describes the plant of the company by which it is issued and 
many attractive views of general and special interest are in- 
cluded. 





Taps.—Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. Circu- 
lar. Illustrates a line of taps for locomotive and boiler uses. 


Wood Working Machinery.—Baxter D. Whitney & Son, 
Winchendon, Mass. sooklet. Largely given to a biography of 
the founder of the business and the personnel of the present 
organization, with an account of the growth of the company and 
a little concerning the equipment of the plant. Illustrations on 
the last few pages show a few of the wood working machines 
built. 

Electric Magnetoes. — Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 
Boston (Brookline), Mass. Bulletin 310. Treats of magneto 
power generators and power generator combinations for tele- 
phonic signaling. Tables of sizes and specifications are given. 


Mechanical Draft.—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, 
Mass. Bulletin 75, entitled “‘ Mechanical Draft: What It Is and 
What It Does.” Briefly presents the salient features of the 
Sturtevant system and illustrates a variety of plants in which 
it is used. It is described as doing what an ordinary chimney 
is incapable of doing—permitting the burning of finely divided 
or low grade fuel, utilizing the heat of the flue gases which a 
chimney wastes in producing draft, being independent of the 
weather, being capable of maintaining constant steam pressure, 
decreasing smoke and saving space. 


Power Engines. — William Tod Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Catalogue. Size, 8x10 inches; pages, 50. Describes and 
illustrates the two lines of engines which this company manu- 
factures—piston valve engines and Corliss engines, both made 
in simple and tandem or cross compound form. To assist in 
selecting the type of engine for given requirements this book sets 
forth the advantages and limitations of each style. The style 
being determined, tables are given of dimensions, with full ex- 
planation of how to use them in deciding the proper size engine 
for a given service. Following these is a general description of 
engines and valve gears and detailed description of the principal 
parts. A large number of illustrations supplement the reading 
matter. 


Air Compressors.—Blaisdell Machinery Company, Brad- 
ford, Pa. Bulletin 15. Subject, ‘“‘ Type A Compressors.” These 
include single steam driven, duplex steam driven, single lelt 
driven, duplex belt driven, duplex steam two-stage and two-stage 
belt driven air compressors. Tables of dimensions of each class 
are given, illustrations of the first four and detailed description 
of the various parts, with illustrations of them. 

a oo 








One Philadelphia foundry among those affected. by the 
molders’ and coremakers’ strike was idle after all the 
others were well at work. This foundry has now started 
up and at the end of a week had 17 non-union molders 
and coremakers employed. The pickets have been more 


active recently than at any time since the strike started 
and several cases of intimidation and assault have been 
reported. 
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HARDWARE 


connection with combinations or 


I 
more or 


late the prices of goods the obtaining of a rebate is condi- 


many agreements 


less formal by which manufacturers regu- 


tioned on the confining of purchases to the manufactur- 
ers thus associated and the certifying to such “ loyalty,” 
as it is termed, by affidavit or other solemn assurance. 
Such an arrangement is justly objected to by the jobbing 
trade, who protest against it on various grounds. It is 
obviously contrary to the policy of the law as being di- 
rectly in restraint of trade, and at the same time it in- 
terferes with the freedom of the individual merchant, who 
should be in a position to exercise his skill in buying 
goods and be permitted to avail himself of the opportuni- 
ties which the market affords. The fact that such a re 
striction is in force also puts a premium on efforts to 
circumvent it and to obtain indirectly or by under- 
handed methods goods which cannot be purchased by the 
merchants openly and in their own names. A temptation 
to disingenuousness and misrepresentation, too, is placed 
upon those who find it to their interest to break away 
from the trammels of a restriction which they deem 
wrong in principle and injurious in its practical working. 
When an 


Hatchets, 


association, as recently that concerned in 


abolishes the condition and leaves the trade 
free to buy where they choose it is a matter for con- 
gratulation. If this change was brought about by earnest 
protest on the part of the jobbers against the “ loyalty ” 
condition they are to be congratulated, whatever indi- 
vidual advantages may result to them, on advocating a 
broadminded policy in accordance with the freedom which 
should characterize trade relations, a policy for the adop- 
tion of which, even though it involved a departure from 
their 


credit. 


former course, the manufacturers are entitled to 


The shipment of goods by manufacturers on account 
of the jobber direct to the jobber’s customers is a prac- 
tice which is attended with some perplexity and annoy- 
ance, and not a few manufacturers find themselves con- 
fronted with difficulty as to precisely how to handle the 
matter. There are evidently many cases in which di- 
rect shipment is to the advantage of both jobber and re- 
tailer, assuming that the jobber’s customer gets the goods 
at a lower price and possibly more promptly than if they 
were shipped from the jobber’s warehouse. For the man- 
ufacturer, however, the shipment trouble and 
expense, and he should receive, but does not always re- 


involves 


ceive, compensation in the way of a slightly better price. 
The extent to which the practice is carried is illustrated 
The 
purchases of a prominent Western jobber of his goods 


in the experience of a well-known manufacturer: 
during the period of a year amounted to about $1000, 
this amount of business being covered by about one hun- 
dred different orders, many of which were shipped direct 
to the customers of the jobbing house. Such transactions 
in a line of well known specialties are not only a hard- 
ship to a manufacturer and an abuse of the privilege of 
direct shipment, but illustrate the manner in which the 
jobbing trade frequently purchase in lots that are within 
the reach of many an ordinary retailer. It is evident 
that such purchases tend to discredit the jobbing trade 
as the distributers of the manufacturer's product. 


Condition of Trade. 


Many pleasant things are being said of the old year 
as it takes its departure. Its record is a peculiarly sat- 
isfactory one so far certainly as the general prosperity of 
the country is concerned, and the conditions which have 
characterized the lines with which our readers have spe- 
cially to do. The sanguine anticipations of the trade 
which found expression in the letters of manufacturers 
and merchants published in our first issue for the year 
were fortunately fully realized, and 1905 has thus made 
an enviable record for itself. The volume of business has 
been large and presumably attended with reasonable profit. 
Values have been well maintained and in a good many 
enhanced. There has been on the whole 


lines com- 


paratively little disturbance with manufacturing and 


industry in general by reason of strikes or labor difficul 


ties. The export business of the country has mate- 
rially increased and notably in Hardware and related 
lines. A substantial basis for future prosperity has been 


The 
year closes with a continuance of favorable conditions and 


laid in enormous crops which command high prices. 


excellent prospects for 1906. Recognizing the peculiarly grat- 


7 


ifying and encouraging conditions which prevail and in 
sympathy with the holiday spirit, we extend cordial greet- 
ings to our readers and wish them one and all a Happy 


and Prosperous New Year. 
Chicago. 


General trade in staple lines is seasonably quiet and 


both jobbers and dealers are engaged in making their 


annual inventories. The movement of holiday goods has 
been very heavy and jobbers’ stocks were disposed of in 
such volume that very little will have to be carried over 
The 
strength and the upward movement of values continues 


until the next season. market is without loss of 


unchecked. The last advance in Copper and Brass prod- 
ucts was not surprising in view of the high prices prevail- 
ing for Ingot Copper. Western metal dealers report an 
active demand from consumers that failed to cover their 
requirements earlier in the season and their stocks gen- 
erally were depleted, as they were waiting for a down- 
ward turn in the market. Instead prices continued 
steadily upward and they were compelled to buy for im- 
While 


scarce in the East early deliveries can be secured in this 


mediate needs. Copper is reported generally 


territory, but the scarcity of Lead is very pronounced 
and alleged official prices now prevailing do not apply on 
the sales that are made from day to day. Heavy ship- 
ments of Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes and other side 
lines for the spring trade are now going forward to job- 
for distribution to the retail trade in heavy volume. 
One Chicage paint manufacturer has just shipped a train- 
Paint to a Northwestern 
jobbing house and other manufacturers report many car- 


bers 
load consisting of 25 cars of 
lond deliveries. The favorable weather conditions which 
still exist throughout the Northwest .permit outside work 


of all kinds and the consumption of Hardware continues 
heavy, the season considered. 


Large contracts have been 
placed for Wire Nails during the week with the mills by 
some of the leading Western jobbing interests. On ac- 
60-day 

usual, as the 
were desirous of being well covered in the event of higher 


prices, 


count of the 
were 


impending advance requirements 


estimated larger than distributers 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Heavy demand and the low prices of 
Nails as compared with the price of iron and steel, sug- 
gesting a possible advance in prices, has resulted in the 
placing with the mills an unusually large volume of 
business for forward delivery considering the season. 
Specifications are also being received freely. An unusual- 
ly favorable opportunity has been afforded for delivery by 
the open weather, though the supply of cars is but fair. 
There is still a shortage of steel among the mills. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


New York.—Up to the commencement of the last week 
in the year demand continued in good volume. Mer- 
chants who can make their stocks cover requirements un- 
til after taking inventory are doing so. Quotations for 
small lots from store are on the basis of $2.05. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Large contracts for 60-day 
requirements continue to be placed with the mills by large 
jobbing interests, and the volume of tonnage that is being 
booked from week to week is evidently not affected by the 
seasonable inactivity of other iron and _ steel. lines. 
Stocks generally are low, and manufacturers anticipate 
a tremendous spring trade. From figures already at hand 
it is evident that the production of Rods, Nails and Wire 
products generally during the present year will exceed 
last year’s output by a comfortable margin. Quotations 
are unchanged, as follows: $1.95 in car lots to jobbers and 
$2 in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for 
less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—It is stated that jobbers’ stocks of Wire 
Nails are very much lower than usual at this season of 
the year, and this is attested to by the fact that orders 
from the large trade are being received by the mills very 
liberally. Consumption. is unusually heavy, partly be- 
cause of favorable weather which has permitted building 
construction to go along without interruption. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that there will be an advance in 
price of Wire Nails prior to January 1, but this may not 
be made until early in the new year. There is still com- 
piaint of shortage of cars by the mills and also scarcity 
of steel, which cause interruption to operation and ship- 
ments. The market is very firm, and we are advised that 
official prices are being strictly held. We quote Wire 
Nails at $1.80 in carloads to the largest jobbing trade and 
$1.85 in carloads to retail merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Cut Nails.—At a meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion, held last week, an advance of $1 per ton was made, 
bringing the base price to $1.75 f.o.b. Pittsburgh. It is 
understood that some of the mills outside the association 
who are well sold up are quoting $1.80 or higher and that 
no quotations less than $1.75 are being made. Quotations 
are as follows: $1.75, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh; $1.80 for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; 
$1.90 for carload lots, on dock, New York; $1.95 for less 
than carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails at 
points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 
10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


New York.—The advance of 5 cents per keg made at 
the meeting of the Cut Nail Association is reflected in the 
price for small lots from store, which are now quoted on 
the basis of $1.95 to $2 per keg. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Jobbers report the receipt of 
more inquiries than usual at this time of year, but as a 
general thing trading is being restricted until after the 
first of the year. There is much talk of an advance about 
January 1, 10 cents a keg being predicted. We quote 
Steel Cut Nails at $1.90 to $1.95 in car lots and Iron Cut 
Nails $2 to $2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—New demand is very active and the con- 
tinued policy of the mills in restricti.g operation to meet 
actual requirements of the trade is preventing any large 
accumulation of Cut Nails. The market is firm, and if 
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the expected advance in Wire Nails materializes it is not 
unlikely it will be followed by higher prices for Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Reports are to the effect that stocks in 
jobbers’ hands are lower than usual at this season. Speci- 
fications are coming in freely and it is anticipated that 
orders for spring business will be placed soon after the 
first of the year. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Painted. Galv. 
SOUEEEG, CAPONE BOs... cc cccurccovecsve $1.95 $2.25 
Retailers, CATION BOGS. .0c ccs veccsccvevs 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Demand continues seasonably 
light and mills generally are operating on stocks for the 
spring trade. Quotations remain unchanged: To jobbers, 
Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; to 
retailers, car lots, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, 
Bright, in car lots to jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; 
ear lots to retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 
cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—Very little new tonnage is being placed, 
but the mills are busily employed on contracts and are 
making large shipments. It is expected that very short- 
ly after January 1 the jobbing trade will commence to 
place orders for spring trade. We quote Painted Barb 
Wire at $1.95 and Galvanized at $2.25 in carload lots to 
the large jobbing trade, with the usual advance of $1 a 
ton to retailers in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Little new business is being 
received at the mills, but specifications on orders are 
coming in good volume. The tone of the market is firm 
at the following quotations, f.o.b Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

NR Ns, ain 5 cee bt web sane d Re Cass Rink oR RS $1.65 
ey: INS 5556.56 5 emcacacarey Www at weak Vel Ole 1.70 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9, 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 


Annealed...... Base $0.05 10 -15 25 .85 45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 85 40 .46 55 .65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph. — Specifications in excess of 
mill shipments are now being received from Fence manu- 
facturers by the Wire mills. The pressure on the latter 
is greater than ever before at this season of the year, 
which would indicate a record production of Fencing. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: $1.80, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, in car lots, and car lots to retailers, $1.85. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills are running steadily on con- 
tracts placed some time ago and are receiving a fair 
amount of new business. The market remains firm and 
there is some expectation of an advance in prices prior to 
January 1, or very early in the new year. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


EE oaks a aN Re Me Da SNS Ope Ce AT $1.65 
ee, NEES Gh cg k.deu does se bes oN sawkhocuds 1.70 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Wrought Iron Washers.—A higher range of prices 
is now ruling on Wrought Iron Washers, a fair quotation 
on less than carload lots being 5.70 off list. 


Cold Punched Nuts.—The associated manufacturers 
have advanced the price of Cold Punched Nuts 10 cents 
per 100 on Square, Plain and C. and T. and 15 cents 
on Hexagon. The present market for fair retail buyers 
may be represented as follows: 

Off list. 
Cold Punched Plain Square Nuts, blank or tapped. .4.90 
Cold Punched Plain Hexagon Nuts, blank or tapped. .5.30 
Cold Punched C. & T. Square Nuts, blank or tapped. .5.20 
Cold Punched C. & T. Hexagon Nuts, blank or tapped.5.90 

Shot.—An advance in the price of Shot is announced 
under date of the 21st inst., following being the present 
quotations. Terms, net cash, 30 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

Per 25-lb. bag. 


Drop Shot, sizes smaller that B...............06. $1.80 
DOEOE eree, e OR WAT II ook. ook cc icinan sakonas 2.05 
Ee OE Ss TIGA S Cie oe oe esi the bc atncaen 2.05 
IE: TINIE. (ice 5 9,4 einen ainda ped decunrcinc Ki Bleed areata anid aa 2. 
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On orders for ton lots and upward, shipped at one time, 
10 cents per bag of 25 pounds will be allowed. 


Machine Bolts.—The only change in Bolt prices made 
by the association at its monthly meeting last week was 
a 5 per cent. advance in Machine Bolts % x 4 and larger. 
The market on these sizes may now be represented by 
discounts of 65 to 65 and 5 per cent. 


Nut List Prices._-A change in Nut list prices was 
made by the association, to go into effect January 1, as 
follows: The base sizes of H. P. Nuts, U. 8S. S. Square 
and Hexagon and C. P. Nuts, Plain and Chamfered Square 
and Hexagon, both U. S. S. and manufacturers’ S., are all 
advanced 20 cents per 100 pounds. The base sizes H. P. 
Manufacturers’ 8. and H. P. Narrow Gauge are advanced 
10 cents per 100 pounds. This applies to both Blank and 
Tapped Nuts. 


The association adopted last week a new list on Hot 
Pressed Square and Hexagon Nuts of United States 
standard dimensions with enlarged holes to take effect 
January 1, 1906. The list is given below: 


Hot Pressed Square and Hexagon Nuts with Enlarged Holes. 


United States Standard List. 
Price per pound in 200-pound 
kegs. 
Size of ——Square.——, ——Hexagon.—, 
Width. Thickness. Hole. bolt. Blank. Tapped. Blank. Tapped. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


ed vA / 20 % 13 15 20 22.5 
19/92 "/is °/s0 S/ig «=s:- 122.1 13.6 18.15 20.15 
11/16 x 21/44 % 10.7 11.8 14 15.6 
28 / 59 "/is % T/e 10 10.9 13 14.3 
% iy T/1 Vy, 9 9.7 2. 122 
81/3. Che 31 /o, °/16 9.1 9.7 11.35 12.25 
l'/i6 Me 9/16 5g 8.8 9.3 10.65 11.35 
1% %4 21 / a9 % 8.6 9 10.1 10.7 
1/16 |% 49 / 64 % 8.5 8.9 10.05 10.65 
15 1 % 1 8.5 8.9 9.9 10.5 
113/16 1% 81/56 1% 8.5 8.9 10.05 10.65 
1% 13/29 1% 8.5 8.9 10.05 10.65 
23/16 1% 13/16 1% 8.6 9.1 10.15 10.85 
2% 1% 15/16 1% 8.9 9.5 10.45 11.25 
2°/16 15% 1" /s 154 9.1 9.8 10.65 11.55 
2% 1% 117/39 1% 9.4 10.1 10.95 11.85 
215 /16 17 121 /s0 1% 9.6 10.4 11.15 12.15 
8% 2 1% 2 9.8 10.7 11.385 12.45 
35/16 2% 127 /s9 2% 10.1 11.1 11.85 13.05 
8% 2% 151 /s9 24% 10.1 11.2 11.85 13.15 
3" /16 23 23 /s0 2% 10.4 11.6 12.35 13.75 
8% 2% 273 /e4 2% 10.6 11.9 12.55 14.05 
41, 2% 229 /a, 2% 11.1 12.5 13.15 14.75 
4% 3 271 /s9 3 11.6 13.1 13.65 15.35 


For less than keg lots (200 pounds) of a size, add: 20 cents 
per cwt. for 100 pounds or over. 50 cents per ewt. for less than 
100 pounds. 

Axes.—The Axe Manufacturers’ Association was in 
session in this city the greater part of last week. Much 
to the surprise of the trade at large and indeed of many 
in close touch with the market there developed insur- 
mountable obstacles to a continuance of the organization, 
which finally voted to disband on January 1, 1906. While 
perhaps no one circumstance could be referred to as the 
immediate cause of the disruption, it may be said in a 
general way that the association has been laboring under 
the difficulties which almost invariably disturb pools con- 
ducted on similar lines. These difficulties have often been 
referred to in these columns both in connection with this 
and with other organizations. In the present instance 
conditions as reflected by the general strength of Hard- 
ware products were more than usually favorable to the 
operation of a pool. The understanding is, however, that 
it was found impossible to distribute the business in such 
a way as to afford sufficient outlet for the increased 
product of some of the manufacturers. These preferred 
to take their chances in an open market rather than ac- 
cept an apportionment far short of their possible produc- 
tion. The association was also menaced by competition 
under experienced management which recently entered 
the market. Just what will be the course of prices on 
Axes in the immediate future can only be known from 
the event. Some of the leading manufacturers have ex- 
pressed a disposition to maintain present prices until 
March 1, but it seems doubtful if this can be accomplished 
in face of the probability of a break when it comes to 
competition for the usual spring contracts. One manufac- 
turer in a circular letter addressed to the trade states 
that see-sawing for business has already begun and will 
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no doubt affect prices immediately, reaching a climax in- 
side of two or three months. All sales made by this 
house will be guaranteed 60 days beyond date of ship- 
ment, and it announces that it will “ meet the legitimate 
market on goods which can reasonably be considered as of 
equal value to the trade.” In view of these events and 
the conditions following upon them the Axe market will 
doubtless command the careful attention of the trade for 
some time to come. The likelihood of a strenuous strug- 
gle for business and accompanying lower prices is the 
marked feature of the situation. 

Hatchets.—The quarterly meeting of the Hatchet As- 
sociation was held in this city last week. It resulted in 
the reaffirming of old prices represented, as will be re- 
membered, by a discount of 50 per cent. with the usual 
rebates to different classes of buyers. These rebates 
were formerly conditional upon the recipients buying no 
Hatchets from manufacturers outside of the association, 
but as announced in our last issue this restriction was 
withdrawn. It is urged by some that the dissolution of 
the Axe Association will exert a weakening influence on 
the prices of Hatchets, although this may be only of a 
sentimental nature. Buyers are naturally watching the 
market with special interest, but so far as yet observed 
there has been no weakening of prices. 

Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Etc.—Under date of 
December 11, 1905, manufacturers made some additions 
to the standard list of Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, 
&c. The additions were all of Copper Goods, with the 
exception of Galvanized Steel and Galvanized Charcoal 
Iron Polygon Conductor Pipe, Wire and Steel Hangers. 
The additions are as follows: 

Galvanized Steel and Galvanized Charcoal Iron Polygon Conductor 


Pipe. 
Inch. 2 3 4 5 6 
Standard G........ $0.15 $0.17 $0.23 $0.28 $0.34 
Py Re ae ee 19 oan 27 -32 38 
Maan udecixues 21 23 -29 .34 -40 
Be tubes ean nee ade 27 -29 35 40 46 
Cold Rolled Copper Polygon Conductor Pipe. 
Inch. 2 3 4 5 6 
De QUE 6 ices wes $0.45 $0.56 $0.72 $0.93 $1.10 
eee .60 77 1.00 1.18 


Cold Rolled Copper Eaves Trough. 
SINGLE BEAD—LAP JOINT. 


Inch. 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 
14 ounces....$0.31 $0.36 $0.40 $0.50 $0.61 $0.71 $0.82 
16 ounces.... .33 .39 44 54 .66 77 .88 
SINGLE BEAD—SLIP JOINT. 
Inch. 3 24 4 5 6 2 8 
14 ounces....$0.34 $0.39 $0.43 $0.53 $0.64 $0.74 $0.85 
16 ounces.... .36 42 AT 57 .69 .80 91 
DOUBLE BEAD—LAP JOINT. 
Inch. 3 3% 4 5 6 7 8 
14 ounces....$0.37 $0.42 $0.46 90.56 $0.67 $0.77 $0.88 
16 ounces.... .39 45 50 .60 42 .83 .94 
DOUBLE BEAD—-SLIP JOINT. 
Inch. 3 3% 4 5 6 7 8 
14 ounces....$0.40 $0.45 $0.49 $0.59 $0.70 $0.80 $0.91 
16 ounces.... .42 48 .53 .63 -75 86 97 


Round Corrugated and Plain Round Copper Elbows and Shoes. 


———14 ounce.——_, 7——16 ounce.—_, 


Elbows. Shoes Elbows. Shoes 

Nos. and No. 4 Nos. and No. 4 
Inch. O72, 3 elbows. €1443:3 elbows. 
Bi citer cencwes $0.70 $0.75 $0.75 $0.85 
Deewana ge .90 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ete kno aes .90 1.00 1.00 1.10 
er ee 1.50 1.50 1.65 
Decvevwacvweeave 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.65 
Didenbeinds.ce des 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Giacknveivudeks 2.85 3.15 3.15 3.50 


Polygon and Square Corrugated Copper Elbows and Shoes. 


c-——14 ounces.——_,, 7-16 ounces. 


Elbows. Shoes Elbows Shoes 
Nos. and No. 4 Nos. and No. 4 

Inch. 0, 1, 2, 3. elbows. 63,228 elbows. 
Deine bi.cnweawel $0.85 $0.90 $0.90 $1.05 
Bitcss ceeweewes 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.35 
Diisnvtecewuede 1.60 1.80 1.80 2.00 
Giada euwewenaas 2.40 2.75 2.75 3.00 


Wire Hangers—Double or Triple Cross Bar. 


Inch. 3 3% 4 4% 5 6 7 8 
Single Bead, per gross..$2.75 2.75 2.75 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 
Double Bead, per gross. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.75 4.25 4.75 


Steel Hangers. 
WITH RODS AND NUTS COMPLETE. 


Inch. 3 3% 4 4% 5 8 


6 7 
Single Bead, per gross..$3.75 4.00 4.25 4.35 4.50 5.00 6.00 8.00 
Double Bead, per gross. 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.60 4.75 5.25 6.2 


5 8.2 


uo 


ee eee 








WiTH STRAPS RIVETED TO CROSS BAR COMPLETE. 
Inch. 3 3% 4 4% 5 6 

Single Bead, per gross..$3.50 3.50 3.75 3.85 4.00 4.50 5.50 

Double Bead, per gross. 3.75 3.75 4.00 4.10 4.25 4.75 5.75 


al 
“1-1 
101 
x 
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The complete discounts, given’in part in our last issue, 
applying to Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Elbows and 
Shoes, &c., are as follows, the discounts being those 


ruling at point of destination and not those at point of 
shipment : 


; Eastern 
Articles territory. 
Conductor Pipe: Per cent. 
Galvanized Steel, standard sizes and gauges....70 and 12% 
Galvanized Steel, irregular sizes and gauges.....75 and 10 
Galvanized C. C. Tron, standard sizes and gauges.60 and 10 
Galvanized C, C. Lron, irregular sizes and gauges.75 and 10 
ces 26 OE 2 OO, cb iwacin cae dead eevee 50 

Eaves Trough: 
Galvanized Steel, standard sizes and gauges....80 and 5 
Galvanized Steel, irregular sizes and gauges....75 and 10 
Galvanized C. C, Iron, standard sizes and gauges.70 and 10 
Galvanized C. C, Iron, irregular sizes and gauges.75 and 10 
Qopper, 16 mil 1G Games. «oi cs os cv ce c neces “42 dO 

Miters, End Pieces and Drops: 
Galvanized Steel 35 


Galvanized Charcoal Iron 


cattle ~ sein Ubeacinge <TC Eee List net. 
Plain Ridge Roll and V. Ridge Cap 
tone Yep eee 80 and 7144 
EE Mi Met POR, iss dnd vs vis sci aly ow esl oea’ 70 and 10 
Formed Valley: 
6 ere AE at ot nt kt 7O and 5 
SE Re RG as ks oe Caaw cuttiad 60 
Elbows and Shoes: 
Galvanized Steel, (. C. Iron or Tin: 
isa a aod ae ge a ae a 60 and 10 
IS b's to e950 byw Diets ck eerute ae 50 
SE etek .s at barat nicl x udiche Sickie lala 25 
No. 22 Gauge...... Dedicate tall og 57a 
DONNER GUI DAGD Si 5 oc icck0d snk awesen ou 60 and 10 
A SS ee ee eee 
ee Ge IR a wes coe os ecb end bee Sook «ale 8314 
Steel Hangers, standard list.................. 20 - 








Rope.—Current demand continues excellent for the 
season and of larger proportions than is usual. The mar- 
ket is fairly well maintained. Navigation has closed on 
the Great Lakes and a decrease in demand is naturally an- 
ticipated. Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 12% 
cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 914 cents; No. 2 
quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound. 

Window Glass.—The president of the Amalgamated 
Window Glass Workers’ Association is urging the mem- 
bers of the organization to accept a reduction of wages. 
Workmen of this organization are manning a large ma- 
jority of the hand blown Glass factories. The prices 
made by the American Window Glass Company for its 
machine blown Glass has caused the hand blown facto- 
ries to operate at a loss. Under present conditions stocks 
are kept within conservative bounds by jobbers. In the 
local market demand is light and quotations are as fol- 
lows: First three brackets, single, 90 and 10 to 90 and 20 
per cent. discount; all other sizes, 90 and 5 to 90 and 10 
per cent. discount. The market is unsettled. 

Linseed Oil.—The upward movement of seed has re- 
sulted in a firm Oil market, although this is the com- 
mencement of the dull season. Owing to the heavy pres- 
sure to move Western grain, seed has not come into the 
market in as large volume as was anticipated, although 
crushers are supposed to have sufficient for requirements. 
In the local market quotations for spot delivery, on the 
basis of Western and State Raw, are 36 to 37 cents per 
gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—This market shows the usual 
end of the year dullness, the demand being light. In 
Sympathy with a stronger Southern market prices ad- 
vanced on December 26. New York quotations are as fol- 
lows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 68% to 69 
cents; Machine Made Barrels, 69 to 6914 cents per gallon. 

Copper Products.—For most of the Copper product 
materials no changes have been announced during the 
past week. An exception is in connection with Copper 
Rivets and Burrs, which for average trade are 45 per 
cent. discoin t, there being an extra for the large jobbing 
trade. Copyer Burrs only are 20 per cent. discount, with 
a corresponding extra for the jobbing trade. An ad- 
vance is expected in Soldering Coppers, which, however, at 
this writing has not been definitely announced, but which 
is expected to be 23 cents for 3 pounds and larger sizes in 
round lots. ‘onder existing conditions and as a result of 
successive advance jobbers who purchased at lower figures 
than are now ruling are in a position to undersell the 
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ianufacturers or those who purchase at ruling quota- 
tions. 
—_>-+e—___—_- 


WASHINGTON HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


T the seventh annual meeting of the Washington 
A Hardware Association, held several weeks since in 
Seattle, the following officials were chosen for the ensu- 
ing year: A. L. Piper, Seattle, president; R. I. Morse, 


Central Western Southern 8. W: 


territory. territory. territory. territory. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

70 and 5 65 and 12% 65 and 12% 60 and 15 

75 and 2% 70 and 12% 70 and 1214 70 and 244 

60 and 24%, 57% 57% 50 and 71,4 

7h and 21% 70 and 12% 70 and 12% 70 and 214 
40 and 10 and 5 47% 47% 40 and 10 
75 and 10 and 10 74 and 12% 75 and 1214 75 and 5 

75 and 2% 70 and 12% 70 and 1214 70 and 24% 

70 and 214 60 and 20 60 and 20 65 and 5 | 

75 and 2% 70 and 12% 70 and 121, 70 and 2% 
40 and 10 and 5 4714 47% 40 and 10 

2h 35 35 35 

List net List net. List net. List net. 

80 and 2%, T5 and 10 and5 75 and 10 and 5 75 and ™% 

70 and 2% 60 and 20 60 and 20 65 and 5 

70 60and10and10 GOand10and10— 65 

DT, 50 and 7% 50 and 742 50 

60 and 10 60 and 10 60 and 10 60 and 10 

50 no 50 50 

25 25 25 25 

10 10 10 10 

60 and 10 60 and 16 60 and 10 60 and 10 

na nO MO no 

33% BRU, 331% 331% 

20 20 20 20 





Whatcom, vice-president ; J. A. Peebles, Seattle, secretary- 
treasurer; H. M. Myers, Tacoma, and J. A. Becker, Fre- 
mont, members of the Executive Committee. Among the 
papers read at the meeting were the following: “ Scien- 
tific Salesmanship,” by A. L. Piper of Seattle; “ Advertis- 
ing: Does It Pay?” by H. D. Cowles of Tacoma; “ Does 
It Pay to Carry a Mixed Stock?” by A. C. Blake of Bel- 
lingham; “ Credits and Giving Them; Collections and 
Settling Them,” by C. J. Reckers of Seattle; “ How a Re- 
tail Store Can Be Run on a Cash Basis,” by former Presi- 
dent F. A. Ernst of Seattle; “ Profits and How to Obtain 
Them,” by G. M. Cochran of Snohomish; “ Jobbers and 
Retail Jobbers,” by J. A. Peebles of Seattle. An address 
was also made by E. W. Evenson of Spokane, secretary 
of the Inland Empire Implement and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, on “ Associations: Their Influence, Power 
and Value to Him Who Wishes to Use Them.” 
———_--———_ 


DEATH OF GEORGE DEMING. 


HB trade will regret to learn of the death of George 
T Deming, vice-president of the George Worthington 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, from heart failure on the 
24th inst. Mr. Deming was 76 years old and had been 
actively associated with the Worthington business for 
61 years. We defer a fuller reference to his long, inter- 
esting and successful career until our next issue. 

————__--o—____- 

Some of the employees of Sargent & Co., New York, 
who have a social organization known as the Gem Min- 
strels, following their custom, gave an annual entertain- 
ment and reception December 22 at Germania Hall, 
Brooklyn. A programme of 15 numbers, with frequent 
encores, was admirably rendered before a large audience 
composed mostly of employees, their families and friends. 
The performers, numbering 27 in all, were assisted by an 
efficient orchestra. After the minstrel performance the 
floor was cleared for dancing. 


From Grecae & Case Company 48 Cadillac square, 
Detroit, Mich., a new firm comprising James H. Gregg 
and James J. Case, both of whom have been prominently 
connected with Buhl, Sons & Co. of Detroit in the Build- 
ers’ Hardware and Roofing departments respectively, this 
identification being severed January 1. A new building 
has been erected for the firm, in which a wholesale busi- 
ness will be conducted in Builders’ Hardware, Mechan- 
ics’ Tools, Roofing Supplies, Building Papers, Roof Paints, 
&e. 
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SELLING GOODS A PROFESSION. 


BY FRED. BRADFORD ELLSWORTH. 
éé HAT would you do if you were in my place?” I 
W am frequently asked by young men who are 
undecided what branch of business to pursue. “ And 
what field offers the best inducements? My reply has 
invariably been: “If you desire to become successful in 
the commercial world be a salesman.” By salesman I 
do not mean a clerk who stands behind a counter, but 

one who goes out on the road to sell goods. 


AN HONORABLE CALLING, 

It is a profession, as much so as the law, medicine or 
anything else. There is no business as a rule but what 
to a certain extent salesmanship enters into it, and no 
lawyer, doctor, minister, banker, broker or business man 
of any kind but would have been better equipped and 
possibly more successful had he possessed the knowledge 
gained by some experience on the road as a salesman. 
And it is one of the most honorable of callings. No higher 
compliment can be paid a young man to-day than that 
of being a successful salesman. 
manufacturing or wholesale business to-day and invari- 
ably I’ll show you that their success has been gained by 
their being represented by good salesmen. Not only that 
but the chances are that the members of the firm have 
themselves had some experience in selling goods. And it 
is a characteristic of many of the shrewdest and wealthi- 
est business men of to-day. 


Show me a prosperous 


WHAT ARE THE REQUISITES 
of a good salesman? Besides his personality and char- 
acter he should have a knowledge of human nature and 
an ability to gain the confidence of people he comes in 
contact with. Add to this diplomacy, tact and good judg- 
ment and you have a pretty good idea of what constitutes 
a salesman. 

A good salesman should impress upon a buyer the 
merit of his goods. If they are superior in every way he 
has the right to say so, but should do it in a quiet, un- 
assuming way. Rest assured that the buyer will soon 
find out the quality of his goods. Most every salesman 
claims to have the best goods, and it is the very same 
thing that the buyer hears reiterated day after day till 
it fairly rings in his ears. I have always made it a rule 
in selling goods not to talk too much and it is a good 
rule to follow. Be brief, but make what you say count. 

DISHONEST BUYERS. 

The occasional buyer who tells a salesman that qual- 
ity cuts no figure, that price is what he is after, is in- 
variably the first one to find fault with the goods. Such 
a buyer is a disgrace to the firm he represents and is 
not to be trusted. <A dishonest buyer is just as bad as 
a dishonest salesman—neither lasts very long. I shall 
never forget an experience I once had with a buyer of 
this nature. It was at a time when the price of iron and 
steel was so low that it seemed an impossibility to sell 
goods at a profit at all. I quoted the buyer the lowest 
price ever quoted on a car of goods. He smilingly re- 
plied that my price was not in it; that he had a price 
of 25 cents per 100 pounds lower. Now I knew to an 
absolute certainty that he was not telling the truth and I 
determined to prove it. 

“You say you can buy the goods at 25 cents per 100 


cheaper?” I inquired. “ Yes, sir.”’ he replied. ‘“ How 
many cars?” I asked. “Oh, eight or ten.” ‘“ Well,” 
said I, “ you are just the man I am looking for. Now I 


have a proposition to submit. You can buy the goods 
cheaper than we can make them. You sell me ten cars 
at, say, 10 cents per 100 less than the price I quoted you. 
That will give you a profit of 15 cents per 100, or $3 per 
ton.” 

The buyer seemed embarrassed, and on the pretext 
of being suddenly called away, left the office. I waited 
patiently but he did not return. The president of the 
I explained 


company came in and greeted me cordially. 
my conversation with his buyer. 

“Did he say that?” inquired his employer after I 
had finished. 
liar,” he answered. 
an order for you.” 

I simply mention the incident to illustrate the fact 


“ Yes, sir,” I replied. “ Well, he is a darn 
“Come in after dinner and I'll have 
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that there is but one and only one way to transact busi- 
hess and that is honestly. 

GOOD BUSINESS CONCERNS 
pay their salesmen good salaries and they voluntarily 
If at the end of the year the salesman 
increased his selling more and 
securing new customers he is worth more money and is 
consequently more valuable, and the shrewd, conserva- 
tive manager or firm rewards him accordingly. They 
fully appreciate that the growth, prosperity and success 
of their business is more dependent upon the salesman 
than anything else. And I have often known firms to 
raise a salesman’s salary at the end of a bad year for 
they figure wisely and say, “ What is a few hundred dol- 
lars! It all comes back and perhaps from one sale or a 
new customer.” 

MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION. 

When you hear a salesman say in reply to the query 
of what kind of people he is working for, and he re- 
plied: “ Fine; the best people in the world. All I have 
to do is to attend strictly to business, and, you bet, I do 
that.”’ 
to the prestige of a firm. 
with only that: a 
salesmen treats its 


raise the salaries. 


has business by goods 


Such comments on the part of a salesman add 
It creates a good impression 
that treats its 
likewise, 


firm 
customers 


customers Not 
well 
and to a young man seeking a position as a saleman such 


generally 


a firm is a mighty good one to be associated with. 
THE OTHER KIND. 
Then there is the other kind of a the kind 
that the salesman has to ask for a raise in salary. Un- 


concern 


fortunately he is in the employment of people who have 
no intention of treating him honestly. Their idea is to 
get all they can out of him and pay him just as little as 
I have in salesman who 
started at a salary far 
After several years of hard work 


mind the case of a 
below the average and what he 


possible. 


was actually worth 
and at a time when prosperity was at its hight he re- 
ceived no in salary, though justly entitled to it. 
Finally he asked the president of the company if they 
intended to raise his salary, and was told in a brutal, 
heartless way that if he wasn’t satisfied he could get out. 
Later on he laid his them again and, for 
fear they might lose him, they reluctantly conceded to 
But such concerns are the exception to the 


raise 


ease hefore 


his demand. 
rule. 
DON’T WORK FOR RELATIVES. 

There is another phase of business that I do not ap- 
prove and that is the relationship business. I would 
never advise a young man to work for relatives. With 
few exceptions it will be detrimental to his own interests. 
No matter how hard he works, there is always that lack 
of independence which a young man likes to feel caused 
by his being a relative or “son of the old man,” &c. The 
chance of a rapid rise or salary increase is also dimin- 
ished. If he does succeed in obtaining a raise the chances 
are it will be given begrudgingly. Employers who are 
relatives most generally take too much interest in a rela- 
tive’s private affairs. In that they are no doubt deeply 
interested, presumably from an ethical standpoint, and 
the fact that they hang from a slender branch from the 
family tree. A corresponding interest in the relative’s 
financial progress does not so much appeal to them. 

WHite Mop Wismaen Cneseans: Fultonville, N. Y., 
formerly of Jamaica, Vt., has provided for a larger out- 
put of Mop Wringers by increasing its facilities to a con- 
siderable extent. The company states that it has taken 
over the business of its principal competitor and reg- 
istered the trademark which, it is remarked, guarantees 
which it appears. Two additional 


every Wringer upon 


United States patents have also been secured by the 
company. 
NATIONAL CASH ReotsterR Company. Dayton, Ohio, 


announces that on and after January 1 H. F. Devens, now 
its purchasing agent at Dayton, will assume the duties of 
general purchasing agent, with headquarters at 
1020-1022 American Surety -Building, 100 Broadway, 
New York. This view of the com- 
pany’s large purchases from Eastern houses. At the same 
time Clifford R. Gardinor, now assistant purchasing agent, 
will be appointed purchasing agent, with headquarters at 


rooms 


change is made in 


the company’s factory. 
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HOW AN AMERICAN PRODUCT OBTAINED 
A FOREIGN MARKET. 


HE circumstances here recalled, facts surpassing the- 
ories, serve to emphasize the feasibility of market- 
ing abroad many of the innumerable lines of exportable 
goods manufactured in the United States, assuming that 
the demand exists or can be created and that the enter- 
prise is intelligently undertaken and followed. There 
is also apparent from the 35 years of experience the 
value to manufacturers of direct representation through 
the medium of their own qualified representatives in the 
introduction and sale of goods. 

A short time since we encountered a newspaper clip- 
ping, coffee-colored with age, from the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph of May, 1871. It tells in two inches of space 
of the arrival in Sheffield, then the Cutlery center of the 
world, of Frank Harrison, representing then and now 
R. Heinisch’s Sons Company, Newark, N. J., manufae- 
turers, with slight changes of name since 1825, of many 
kinds of Shears, Scissors and similar Cutlery. Paren- 
thetically, it may be said, that the results of even that 
first trip on a “Coals to Newcastle” mission were dis- 
cussed in one and one-half columns of the same paper 
on Mr. Harrison’s departure from Sheffield six weeks 
later. Mr. Harrison displayed his samples, quoted prices 
and booked orders in Sheffield as a pioneer, he being the 
first, we believe, to introduce American Cutlery into 
Great Britain. From this beginning, under exceedingly 
adverse conditions, a large trade has developed, spread- 
ing over Continental Europe as well. Mr. Harrison says 
his customers are very loyal and that orders are re- 
ceived on an average of about every two weeks. Austra- 
lian business comes through eight or ten Australian 
agencies located in London and has grown steadily until 
it has become an important factor in the total output, 
and on a group of articles recognized as among the 
highest priced in the trade. 

The deduction to be drawn from this experience is 
that if such a class of goods could be sold in Sheffield a 
third of a century ago and the trade constantly increased 
to one of large proportions, how much easier with proper 
care under present conditions can numberless kinds of 
merchandise find a foothold in that and other markets. 
Many old prejudices, animosities and other deterrent in- 
fluences have disappeared, and with the current so 
strongly favorable manufacturers of many commodities 
can broaden their market, always provided the impor- 
tance of quality, price, service, &c., is kept in mind. 
There is little use, however, in laboriously cultivating a 
foreign trade if when the home market happens to soar 
a little the foreigner’s supply is cut off in order to ob- 
tain a temporary domestic advantage. 


—_———_@--e—————— 


T. F. DILLon, a pioneer hardware merchant of Denver, 
Col., died December 12. Mr. Dillon was born in Stra- 
bane, County Tyrone, Ireland, April 21, 1837. In 1854 
he came to America, going first to St. Louis and later to 
Covington, Ky., where he established a large hardware 
business after the Civil War. In 1878 he removed to 
Denver, establishing there the Dillon Hardware Com- 
pany, of which he remained the active head until his 
advanced age compelled him to retire in favor of his sons. 
He is survived by a widow and four children. 


Tue stock and building of the Bering-Cortes Hard- 
ware Company, Houston, Texas, were destroyed by 
fire a few days since, with a loss of about $60,000, of 
which a little more than half is covered by insurance. 
Plans are being drawn for a new fire proof building, 
which will be four or five stories high and equipped 
with all the latest appointments. 


J. D. Warren Mre. Company, Chicago, Ill, recently 
received a cable order for a complete equipment of Store 
Fixtures amounting to $3000 from J. Forrest & Co., 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Another notable order for 
Store Fixtures secured by the Warren Company was 
given by the Brandon Hardware Company, Brandon, 
Manitoba, amounting to $2500, on which the company had 
to pay an additional $750 for importation duties. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION- 


N a recent issue of The Iron Age a correspondent from 
] New Jersey called attention to the fact that there is 
no Hardware merchants’ association in that State and 
urged the formation of an organization such as is suc- 
cessfully maintained in a number of other States. The 
proposal has attracted considerable attention among our 
subscribers in New Jersey and we are in receipt of 
numerous letters regarding the project which are almost 
uniformly favorable. Some of our correspondents ex- 
press themselves briefly, merely stating that conditions 
were correctly stated in our correspondent’s letter and 
that they would not only favor an association but would 
support it. Others refer in detail to various phases of 
the idea, as will be seen from the extracts which are 
printed below : 


An Association Essential. 


This question is not only important but it is essential 
that such an association should be formed as quickly as 
possible, especially in view of the fact that all of the 
leading States of the Union have such an association. An- 
other important factor is the fact that New Jersey, with- 
out such an association, is a fertile territory on which 
catalogue and department houses are reaping vast har- 
vests. Our State is being rapidly in- 
creased in population by the influx 
of manufacturing interests which 
employ that class of people whom 
the local trade look to for business, but who are in fact 
the very class that share catalogue house allurements. 
Merchants and dealers should get together and protect 
their interests from unscrupulous competition, so as to 
stand on a sound financial basis and not simply exist 
year after year. 

The suggestion to form an association is fair, reason- 
able and proper. In view of the fact that at this stage of 
mercantile and manufacturing industries there is no other 
safeguard we trust to hear soon from some source that 
the matter has been taken up. 


A Field for 
Catalogue Houses 


Should Not Regulate Prices. 


We think that a Hardware dealers’ association with 
the purpose of preventing unfair treatment by whole- 
salers might be a good thing. Personally we are not 
troubled at the present time by any unfair competition, 
and as we do not look for Builders’ Hardware trade the 
competition of the manufacturers does not worry us. It 
seems to us that the most effective form of a Hardware 
organization would simply aim to regulate the abuses 
which have undoubtedly crept into the trade by manu- 
facturers selling direct, &c., and attempt 
no price regulation, leaving that matter 
to the localities in which the different 
dealers might be located. For instance, we 
might be able to get a much better price for certain arti- 
cles than another man in another town, while on the 
other hand he could get more for some goods than we 
could, and our experience in similar organizations is that 
just as soon as such is the case one may look out for 
squalls if a stated price is laid down by the association. 
We should be in favor of an organization and would be 
willing to do our part toward helping it to be a success. 


Conditions 
Vary 


Proximity to New York. 


The arguments put forward by “ Jerseyman” in your 
issue of November 30 are all right, only they do not go 
far enough. The formation of a Hardware association in 
New Jersey might do considerable good, but, as stated, we 
are so close to the large dealers in New York that some 
of them make a business of going direct 
to the consumer and giving in many in- 
stances as low, if not lower, prices than 
given the jobber or retailer. This tends 
to hurt our business, and if one case of this kind occurs 
the next time a consumer wants anything he goes direct 
and buys it, he not taking into consideration that the 
same stock is carried in his own town at probably a 
small advance over New York prices and is delivered at 


Selling the 
Consumer 
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his door. By using his telephone he could save time, 
trouble and expense. 


Thoroughly in Favor. 


We already have in New Jersey a retail lumber deal- 
ers’ association which has done a vast amount of good 
to the retail dealers in that line and we would be thor- 
oughly in favor of a Hardware dealers’ association in 
New Jersey. Personally we take a very strong position 
in regard to either the jobber or the manu- 
facturer selling our trade; in fact, we feel 
so strongly about it that we will not permit 
a manufacturer or a jobber to see any of 
our customers in regard to goods whereon we would get 
the profit, as we claim that the average retail consumer 
oftentimes would not think of getting wholesale quota- 
tions if it were not suggested to him in this way by his 
own local dealer. 


A Strong 
Position 


A Meeting Suggested. 

It might be a good thing for a meeting to be called 
at some point to discuss the advantage of such a step. 
For myself I would say, however, that my time is so 
completely occupied looking after troubles of my own 
that I doubt very much if I would be able to give very 
much attention to meetings of a Hardware association. 
A business which combines the sale of Stoves, also Tin 
Roofing and repairing department, it strikes me would not 
see the same amount of benefit as a business that was 
purely Hardware and House Furnishings. Still I might 


have occasion to change my mind after hearing the views 
of other merchants. 


Pleased with Association Work. 

I am very much in favor of a retail Hardware asso- 
ciation in this State and cannot but think it would 
help every merchant whose credit is good in the State. 
I have talked to many strangers who come to our city 
during the summer months and who are Hardware mer- 
chants in other States and they are always very well 
pleased with the work of their different associations. 


A Good Thing. 


A Hardware dealers’ association would be a good thing 
for New Jersey. It would mean less bad debts and 
would bring the different dealers into closer touch with 
each other, which would help to advance trade and keep 
prices from being cut to pieces. 


———_~s>--oe___—_—__ 


I. E. PALMER’S HAMMOCK CATALOGUE. 


E. PALMER, Middletown, Conn., has just issued his 
elegantly illustrated catalogue for the coming sea- 
son, representing the most elaborate and extensive line 
of Hammocks that he has thus far put upon the market. 
The designs have been selected and executed by the best 
talent procurable. Among the lines to which attention 
is specially directed are the following: Line 3200 is a 
Japanese design in satin weave; No. 4400 is a Bagdad 
design in which the tracery of the lines is delicate and 
the colors harmonious, the entire Hammock representing 
a complete tiger skin, with head and legs and the deli- 
cate warp shading showing every grade of color from 
straw to dark orange. One Hammock is made with a 
grille design in double canvas weave which brings the 
figures out in bold relief; the 1200 and 1700 lines are of 
raised embroidery weaving on top of regularly woven 
fabric, making a bright and silky looking Hammock. The 
Hammock bodies of the 6400 line are woven in solid colors 
on which is embroidered with Swiss embroidery machines 
various figures in harmonious colors, giving the effect of 
hand embroidery. The Utopia construction was awarded 
a separate medal at the St. Louis Exposition on account 
of its adaptability for use by invalids. The Cupid Ham- 
mock outfit for infants has been improved this season 
in addition to spreaders at the end with horizontal 
spreaders along the upper edge, thereby furnishing a 
horizontal bed for the infant to lie on. A draped and 
tasseled Hammock is shown, and any of the Hammocks 
are furnished in this construction when so ordered. 
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On the Warpath. 


An ambitious and far reaching scheme comes out of 
the Northwest which is designed to help merchants gen- 
erally to compete with the great retail catalogue and 
mail order houses. A South Dakota attorney who is 
represented as having been a traveler and merchant for 
a number of years is credited with its origin. It is pro- 
posed first to organize the South Dakota merchants in 
support of the plan, other States being systematically 
taken up later, the whole forming “ one big organization 
for a fight to the finish with the big catalogue houses.” 

The South Dakota promoters of the scheme, all of 
whom are said to be responsible men, have issued a state- 
ment which describes the plan to be followed and what 
is expected to be accomplished by the retailers, jobbers 
and manufacturers of the country “acting as a unit in a 
gigantic combat with the catalogue houses.” 


National Retail Supply Catalogue. 


It is proposed to issue what is called a national retail 
supply catalogue, which will contain illustrations and 
cash prices of all merchandise common to any and each 
line of trade. This catalogue will be gotten out, it is 
stated, by a large Eastern printing concern at a cost not 
to exceed 15 cents a copy. The catalogue is to be used by 
the retail merchant “ whenever emergency requires,” and 
is to be the medium through and by which the goods of 
what is termed the State retail supply house are to be ad- 


vertised. ote 
The State Retail Supply House 

is designed to be a “corporation composed of the retail 

merchants of a State, with a reserve supply of goods for 

the use and benefit of all the members of any given State, 

said house being located in said State, the location to be 

determined by said retailers at the first regularly called 


meeting ef the proposed corporation.” 
bee Plan of Organization. 


The statement of the projectors then goes on to de- 
scribe how the State retail supply house is to be organ- 


ized, as fellews: 

After the retail merchants of a State have completed arrange- 
meats fer amd purchased a certificate, entitling them to member- 
ship te the National Retail Supply Catalogue, and so soon as the 
merchants ef the State have been solicited for said membership, 
the State selicitor will notify the said merchants that the can- 
vase ef tke State is complete, and that State organization by 
said merchants may be perfected and a meeting called for that 
purpose ; seme one or two of said retail merchants, members of 
said National Retail Supply Catalogue, to take the initiative 
and cali said merchants together, giving due notice to be pub- 
lished im the newspapers throughout the State of the time and 
place ef said meeting. 

After the formation of said State organization into a corpo- 
rate body, officers elected, by-laws adopted, &c., then proceed to 
determine the number and who shall act as purchasing agents 
for said State Supply House; said agents to act jointly and con- 
junctively with agents of other State supply bouses, and to have 
their offices located in the principal cities of the United States, 
for the purpose of buying such goods as shall be required by the 
said State supply houses for the purposes of competition with 
the present so-called cheap catalogue houses, and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

When said organization is so perfected, should the said re- 
tail merchants subscribe for stock therein, as is intended, cash 
paid up, the co-operation of the different State supply houses in 
purchasing power will far exceed any present catalogue house by 
millions of dollars, thereby making it possible to compete with 
and possibly undersell the present catalogue houses, and at the 
same time keep trade at home in its regular channel, in no sense 
disturbing the regular commercial business of the country, but, 
on the contrary, affording peace, prosperity and happiness to all 
concerned, the jobber, retailer, traveling salesman and consumer 
being benefited alike. 

The shares of stock of said local organization will probably 
be fixed at $100 per share, and each merchant may subscribe for 
as many shares as he can best afford, except that he may not 
hold a controlling interest; neither can he pool his interest with 
another member so as to obtain the controlling stock in said 
corporation, and can in no manner transfer, sell or convey said 
stock to the disadvantage of said corporation, nor dispose of his 
stock to the detriment of its members; to be determined by a 
majority vote of said members, provisions for which shall be set 
forth in by-laws of said corporation. 


Particulars concerning the further progress of this 
scheme will be awaited with interest, as the ambitious 
project has not, so far as we are advised, as yet mate- 
rialized. 


‘ 
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MIXED AND ADULTERATED ROPE. 


IXED Rope has been on the market long enough to 
show consumers that it is deficient in wearing 
qualities in comparison with the unmixed product and 
that it is unsafe for use where limb and life depend 
upon its strength and durability. It is understood that 
while nearly all Rope is weighted with oil most of the 
mixed product is weighted with such adulterants as 
gelatine size, French clay, pyrites, &c. Some manufac- 
turers have been known to use rosin for this purpose. 
These Practices 
have largely been the result of the demand upon manu- 
facturers for Rope at low prices, which have in some 
cases been named in advance by the buyers. In meeting 
this demand at a profit to the makers the quality of 
Rope has suffered. The temptation to use adulterants 
in the manufacture of unmixed Rope has also been very 
strong in the face of keen competition. So-called Mixed 
Manila and Sisal Ropes have been put on the market 
containing little or none of the hemps by which the Ropes 
are designated. New Zealand, Mauritius and Sisal hemps 
are often substituted in part or whole for Manila, and 
Istle hemp for Sisal in Sisal Rope, as the general price 
is lower for the substitute than for the genuine article. 
Coloring the substitutes secures a very fair imitation 
of the genuine, especially when not compared with Rope 
of either kind made of the rea) article. 

If pure Manila Rope of any diameter and length be 
compared with the weight of corresponding length and 
diameter of mixed Rope it will be found, we are advised, 
that the actual cost of the mixed article will be as much 
if not more than the pure Rope on account of the greater 
weight of the former. This is a matter which it is worth 
the while of retail merchants to test for their own and 
their customers’ protection. 


The Custom Used to Be 
to make Rope the exact size so that when it was coiled 
it would full up a little. Some manufacturers are now 
making it scant so that it will be just the size called for 
when it is coiled. These manufacturers make a point of 
letting it be known that there is more feet of their Rope 
to a pound than is usually the case. 

Manufacturers generally issue cards showing the ap- 
proximate weight and strength of Manila Rope. New 
cards are issued from time to time as modifications in 
manufacture make it expedient to do so. 


In Comparing Cards Now in Use 
by eight Rope manufacturers it is interesting to note 
some of the variations in weight and strength, as shown 
in the following table: 


Length of 

Circum- Weight of 200 Strainborne Manila Rope 
ference. Diameter. fathoms Manila by new in 1 pound. 
Inches. Inch. in pounds. Manila Rope. Ft. In, 

3 1 324 7,500 3 6 

3 1 340 7,500 as 

3 1 324 7,500 

3 1 2385 10,350 webs 

3 1 350 7,500 3 6 

8 1 3856 7,900 3 4 

3 1 340 6,850 seus 

3 1 350 7,050 3 6 


It will thus be seen that there is a difference of 71 
pounds between the smallest and largest number of 
pounds in 200 fathoms. It will also be noticed that there 
is some lack of uniformity in the strain. 


There Are Two Old Ropewalk Rules 
for estimating the approximate weight of Manila Rope. 
One is to square the circumference size of the Rope and 
multiply this by 40, and the result is the number of 
pounds in 200 fathoms, or 1200 feet. The other rule is 
to square the circumference size and divide by 5, the re- 
sult being the weight of 1 fathom. By applying either 
of these rules to 3-inch circumference (1-inch diameter) 
Rope it will be found that there should be 14-5 pounds 
in each 6 feet of Rope, or 360 pounds in 1200 feet (200 
fathoms). 
———--- eo _____ 

N. A. Simmons, formerly in the Hardware business at 
Binger, O. T., will open a large wholesale and retail store 
at Hinton, O. T. 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Purchases from Jobbers and Manufacturers. 


From a Retail House in Illinois: Jobbers claim it to 
be greatly to the advantage of retailers to confine their 
purchases as nearly as possible to one house. This is 
undeniably true—from the jobber’s standpoint. The 
arguments in its favor are that the retailer and his cus- 
tomers become more familiar with the lines carried and 
that they run more evenly in quality than is possible in 
a mixed stock from many jobbers; that the jobber ap- 
preciates the good and loyal customer who stands by 
him faithfully and grants him special favors and con- 
cessions. 

These arguments appealed to us with some force and 
we followed the plan with good results—for one jobber. 
But after a while we discovered that better prices could 
be obtained by dividing our trade, purchasing each line 
-where it could be bought to the best advantage. 

IT IS NOT TRUE 
that jobbers give exclusive customers better prices or 
show them special favors. They could well afford to, but 
don’t have to—and don’t. The merchant has become 
weaned away from other houses and is out of touch with 
the market. The competition that makes prices is no 
longer keen for his business, and his friend, the travel- 
ing salesman, scores in the race for a record in profits. 


THE BUYER FROM MANY HOUSES 
gets the close prices, and if he stays by the reliable and 
well-known factory brands his stock will run as even 
and perhaps run higher in quality than that of the ex- 
clusive customer, who is apt to run into special brands. 


THE TENDENCY IN A GREAT MANY LINES 

seems to be toward the manufacturer, but not to an 
extent that need alarm the jobber. In such lines as 
Lawn Mowers, Stoves and Ranges, &c., it is almost a 
necessity to purchase direct, on account of the repairs so 
frequently needed and which can be obtained with great- 
er facility from the manufacturer. In Paints the tend- 
ency is to distrust the private brands as being inferior to 
factory brands of the same price. 

In Cutlery and Shears and Razors large retailers 
prefer to buy direct when they can get exclusive control 
of the brand—often with their firm name stamped upon 
it—eliminating the cut throat competition of small coun- 
try stores. In Enameled Ware and Tinware some of the 
best brands cannot be purchased except of the manu- 
facturer. 

But as to the bulk of their stocks, most retail Hard- 
ware dealers seem to prefer to buy of jobbers, who are 
certainly entitled to the business, all things being equal. 
Quality and reputation being even, the jobber buys where 
he can buy the cheapest. Can he expect the retailer to do 
otherwise? 


No Advantage in Special Brands. 


To the Editor: We sell very few goods under special 
brands. Makers frequently offer to give us a special 
brand, no doubt as an inducement to put in their line, 
but we seldom consider it. In our opinion dealers should 
establish their claims to patronage by other means than 
through special brands. They are not manufacturers, and 
the average Yankee is shrewd enough to realize that a 
special brand may be made by Smith in 1904, Jones in 
1905 and Brown in 1906. A special brand therefore can 
carry no assurance of uniformity, and even though the 
goods may be warranted, no intelligent buyer can feel 
any degree of confidence in them. An Ames Shovel, a 
Nicholoson File or a thousand other established brands 
mean something. A- Happy Valley Lawn Mower or 


' Greased Lightning Axe means nothing and can mean 
nothing. 
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THE REPUTATION OF THE DEALER 


must sell such brands, and the average buyer who is 
looking for reliable goods prefers the name of a reliable 
manufacturer back of the reliable dealer, and the latter 
is quite as likely to be reliable if he does not suffer from 
enlarged cranium, which may lead him to pose as a 
maker of something which he does not make. We real- 
ize there are exceptions to all rules and it is possible to 
build up the reputation of a special brand, but Ames 
Shovels did not become a standard brand in one year. 
Long years of reliable service are needed to establish 
a brand, and this being the fact we see no advantage 
in special brands. 
IS THERE AN ADVANTAGE 

in special brands? The maker of an Axe may give you 
a special brand. He will give your neighbor the same 
Axe under another brand. Don’t imagine you can get a 
greater profit on your brand than your neighbor is will- 
ing to realize on his. The average buyer will quickly 
conclude that both brands came from the same hopper. 

The buyer who considers price alone will take a 
Greased Lightning Axe or Howling Tiger soothing syrup 
if the price is right, but for a careful buyer who is look- 
ing for reliable goods makers’ brands are good enough. 


A Too Familiar Problem in Credits, 


To the Editor: About two years ago my partner and I 
opened a retail Hardware store in a small Eastern city. 
Being young men with good records and ready to work, 
we have succeeded in beating up a fair business, and 
there is no reason to complain of our prospects. One 
problem confronts us, however, which we have found a 
puzzler. That is, how to handle the accounts of small 
local contractors, painters, carpenters, &c., who want 
credit for goods on the strength of jobs which have been 
let to them. The case can best be stated in a concrete 
example. 

Brown, an old schoolmate of mine, comes into the store 
one day and says he has quit working for Mr. X. and is 
going to start in business for himself. He tells me that 
he has already secured a contract for painting one house, 
with several others in view, and as he would rather give 
me hie trade than any one else, asks me to let him have 
about $25 or $30 worth of Paint, Brushes and other neces 
sary supplies, which he will settle for as soon as he gets 
paid for his job. I know the man to be honest and want 
his trade if he is successful, as I hope that he will be; so 
I fix him up to go ahead, adding small items to the ac- 
count from time to time as the work progresses. After 
it is finished my man comes into the store one day with 
rather a long face. 

“Will,” he says, “I’m afraid I’m not going to be able 
to square up with you as promptly as I expected. Things 
haven’t gone just right on this job. The weather has 
been against me, the men I hired weren’t just the right 
sort, and one of them did a piece so badly that it had to 
be done over. Then, to tell the truth, I guess I was so 
anxious for the job that I bid too low, and I’ve cleared 
almost nothing at all.” 

Well, it does not seem right to crowd a man in hard 
luck when he talks frankly, so I tell him not to worry; 
we'll wait a couple of weeks. That relieves him, and he 
goes off saying that he’ll never forget my kindness. Ina 
few days he comes around again. He's got a new job, a 
good-sized one, on which he has figured high enough to 
make a handsome profit. Will I let him have about $50 
worth of paint? He’ll pay the day he gets his money and 
take care of the old account at the same time. I hesitate, 
but the man’s argument seems reasonable. Besides, I 
know that if I refuse him he will get what he wants of 
my competitor, and I may offend him so that he will hold 
up the old bill as well as give me no more business, My 
decision has to be made quickly, and without apparent 
misgivings I take his order. 

When the second job is finished my man doesn’t come 
around so frankly. He rushes into the store with an im- 
portant air: 

“ Say, old man, here’s $25 on that old account and an 
order for some Paint. Have it ready for me in the morn- 
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ing, will you, and I’ll pay for it when I get it. Going to 
pay cash for everything from. now on.” 

“ But,” I object, “ we’re needing the money for the old 
bills and were counting on getting it this week in full.” 

“TI know it,” he says. “I’m sorry not to be more 
prompt, but the fact is I’m a little short this week myself. 
Twenty-five dollars is the best I can do.” 

Now, I know that he has the cash to pay for the new 
stuff he wants, and if I antagonize him it will go to my 
competitor instead of me. What canI do? I yield again. 
The next thing I know one of my men tells me that the 
fellow is working by the day for somebody else, and I 
know I’m stuck. He isn’t worth a cent, and when I go 
to see him he admits his failure and says he’ll try to save 
up and pay me out of his wages—hopeless, of course. 

Brother Hardwaremen, this is only one form of an old, 
old story. If any of you have a solution of the problem 
that is practical and effective without blocking the way 
for new business let us have it. It often—yes, gener- 
ally—pays to give the other fellow a chance, but how 
shall we protect ourselves? VICTIM. 

oe 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our catalogue department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

Tue Sun Mra. Company, Columbus, Ohio: Illustrated 
catalogue of Showcases, Coffee Mills, Money Drawers, 
Lawn Furniture, Rat Traps and Store Fixtures. 

AMERICAN Mroe. & Novetty Company, Erie, Pa.: 
Catalogue F, illustrating Ladders, Skirt and Pastry 
Boards, Clothes Bars, Trestles, Brush Holders, Lawn 
Swings, &c. 

THE Oakes Mre. Company, Bloomington, Ind.: Cata- 
logue and price-list of Incubator and Brooder Supplies. 


J. W. Bucktey Rupsper Company, 69 Warren street, 
New York: Catalogue devoted to Hose, Belting, Packing, 
Valves, Tubing, Mats, Matting and Mechanical Goods. 

PEERLESS RusBER Mro. Company, 16 Warren street, 
New York: Catalogue No. 70, devoted to Hose, Matting, 
Tiling, Packing and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 

Tue Durr Mra. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Catalogue 
F, 1905, devoted to descriptions and illustrations of 
Barrett’s Patent Compound Lever Jacks and Duff Roller 
Bearing Screw Jacks. A large number of other Jacks 
suitable for a variety of purposes are shown. 

THE Repusiic RupBer Company, Youngstown, Ohio: 
Catalogue relating to Rubber Belting, Hose, Packing, 
Automobile and Vehicle Tires, Molded Goods and Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods. 

Porter Mrc. Company, Geneva, Ohio: Illustrated de- 
scriptive circular of Garden and Floral Tools. The com- 
pany’s catalogue will be issued about January 1 and 
will be sent upon request. 

Davis-HANSEN Company, Oskosh, Wis.: Catalogue of 
90 pages illustrating and describing the company’s line 
of Iron Pumps, Cylinders and Well Supplies. 

————»- oe 


Tue Avery STAMPING CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
recently made some changes in its representation to the 
trade. Hereafter the company will be represented direct 
from the factory on its full line of Never-Break Steel 
Cooking Utensils, Shovels, Spades and Scoops and other 
lines, as follows: L. W. Stewart will cover the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania and western New York. Ransom 
Rice, as for many years past, with headquarters at 34 
La Salle street, Chicago, Ill., will cover Mississippi and 
Missouri River territory. Hughson & Merton, 105 Front 
street, San Francisco, Cal., will visit the Pacific Coast 
trade. J. C. McCarty & Co., 10 Warren street, New York, 
will, as before, cover the Hastern New England and 
Southern States. 
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PAYNE’S HARDWARE, 


RETAIL Hardware store doing a successful business 
A on a strictly cash basis, which does not pay anything 
for advertising nor deliver goods, and the proprietor of 
which can tell by 10 o’clock the following morning how 
many dollars’ worth of goods was sold the previous day, 
how many dollars of profit was realized and what the 
percentage of profit was, may appear somewhat of an 
anomaly. Such a store is, however, in existence at 244 





Fig. 1.—Tools in Shallow Sidewalk Case, with Price Cards. 


248 Newark avenue, Jersey City, conducted by F. W. 
Molyneux, doing business under the style of Payne’s . 
Hardware, having succeeded F. W. Payne about four 
years ago. 

A Cash Basis. 


Mr. Molyneux had been in the employ of the former 
Owner a number of years and when he first took charge 
of the store he decided to sell and buy for cash only. The 
store is triangular in shape, being 25 feet wide at one 
end and 8 feet at the other end. It is at the junction of 
two streets, but has entrances only on one of these, this 
being one of the prominent business thoroughfares of the 
city. 

Three Departments. 


The business is divided into three departments—Hard- 
ware and Mechanics’ Tools, musical instruments and 
jewelry and Sporting Goods. Each department is in 
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Fig. 2.—Shallow Sidewalk Case, with Tools and Price Carde. 


a separate room, connected by archways at the back, and 
each room has an entrance on the street. When busi- 
ness is slack in one department it is apt to be good in 
the others. 
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Stock and New Goods. 
The policy pursued in reference to the stock is to 
carry a large assortment of goods and a variety in each 
line, not to overbuy and to purchase a small quantity of 
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Fig. 83.—Saws and Tools in Case on Sidewalk, with Stenciled 
Price and Descriptive Cards. 


any new articles put on the market to see how they 
sell. As instances of variety, Hammers are carried 
which sell from 10 cents to $1.25, while Plastering Trow- 
els for masons’ use range in price from $1.25 to $1.50, 
but for a house owner who wants to do a little work him- 
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Fig. 6.—Page of Sales Record Book, Showing a Portion of One 


Day’s Sales. 


self a Trowel is sold for 25 cents. This grade of Trowel 
is made especially for this store. The large range of 
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prices extends to all lines and this feature is considered 
a trade winner. The proprietor finds it pays to spend 
a portion of two days each week in the New York mar- 
ket to see what is new, to purchase goods and to hurry 
up goods on back orders. 


Class of Trade. 


Transient trade is largely depended upon to furnish 
business. Builders’ and contractors’ trade is not catered 
to. No Nails are sold by the keg, so there are no pur- 
chases that customers do not carry away with them. 
Goods yielding no profit or low profits find no place in 
the stock. 


Display of Goods. 


As passersby are depended upon almost entirely to 
furnish business all the advertising that is done is by 
the display of goods in the 70 feet of show windows and 
in portable showcases in front of the store. All articles 
displayed are marked in plain figures neatly stenciled on 
white cardboard, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Some cards 
have the maker’s name or a word or two in addition to 
the price to attract attention, as shown on the Saws in 
Fig. 3. The general impression made upon the mind of 
the would be purchaser is that the goods are reasonable 
in price or that they are cheaper than those sold in stores 
where credit is extended. The prices, in bold figures, in- 
spire the timid customer to enter the store with the as- 
surance that he will pay no more than other purchasers. 
The same plan of marking goods extends to all articles 
displayed in the store. 


Tags and Sale Slips. 
Articles in shelf drawers and showcases are marked 
with tags or gummed tickets, giving the cost and selling 
price, the cost being designated by figures instead of 


by letters or characters. For instance, tags on Chisels 
would read as in Fig. 4: 


Witherby 
Plain Chisel 


Witherby 
Beveled Chisel 


Yin. 378. 


Wein. 456. 
9484 


9708 


Fig. 4.—Tage on Chisels. 





When a sale is made the salesman makes out a sale 
slip on plain straw colored paper, 3 x 4% inches in size, 
the slips being blocked for the sake of convenience. A 
sale slip for a Witherby Beveled Chisel would appear as 
in Fig. 5 


Chisel 4 5c. 
HT 


Fig. 5.—Sale Slip. 


The initial at the bottom of the slip indicates the 
salesman’s name and the number represents the cost of 
the article. 

Tabulating Daily Sales. 


At the end of each day sales are taken from the sale 
slips and entered in a book. A portion of one day’s sales, 
as entered on a page of the book, is shown in Fig. 6. In 
the first column to the left the cost of the goods is en- 
tered, as indicated by the cost number on the sale slips. 
The items on the first line, coat, belt and book, respective- 
ly, cost $1, 37 and 15 cents, showing a profit of 71 cents. 
The total of cost is omitted and sale items are grouped 
on the same line for economy of space. The totals of 
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the two columns to the right show the profit and amount 
of sales, from which it is easy to arrive at the percentage 
of profit. With a daily record of this kind the merchant 
keeps in close touch with his business. 

ey 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SALESMEN, 
THEIR METHODS AND PRICES. 


BY N. B. P. 


N the most of the large Hardware manufacturing es- 
tablishments there is use for a variety of talent upon 
the road and different methods must be employed in 
handling each. This is particularly the case with the 
Eastern houses, who must canvass the New England re- 
tail trade, as well as the jobbing trade in other sections 
where the business is transacted through wholesale mer- 
chants. It is difficult to establish any line of procedure 
that will govern the acts of all salesmen alike, but each 
route requires different treatment, suited to the conditions 
that there obtain. The salesmen whose territory is in 
the immediate vicinity of the factory cover their routes 
much as the salesmen of the Western jobbing houses do, 
having 40 or 50 good customers whom they visit regu- 
larly, reaching home once a week, or at the outside every 
two weeks. The men who go West have much longer 
trips and those of the fast increasing number who go to 
the Coast are not infrequently absent from home for two 
or three months upon their semi-annual trips. 


The East and West. 

The Eastern salesman will sell perhaps $30,000 worth 
of goods in a year, if he visits the larger cities, in some 
of which there still linger a few jobbers and where the 
best retail stores are to be found. The Western man 
may sell $100,000 worth of goods with less trouble, both 
to himself in the taking of orders and his house in filling 
them, but at a much less profit. 


A Scale of Prices. 


One of the problems which confronts the average 
manufacturer and particularly the one located in the 
East, is the maintenance of a proper scale of prices. It 
would be manifestly unfair as well as unnecessary to 
sell goods as low to a Maine or Vermont retailer as to an 
Ohio jobber. To entrust salesmen with a cost price is 
not in accordance with the usual factory custom. It is 
growing to be the general rule to divide the purchasing 
trade into three classes, which for convenience are 
labeled “A” “B” and “C” or similar designations, and 
to provide salesmen with three distinct sets of selling 
prices. The “A” class, for instance, is composed of the 
legitimate jobbing houses; the “B” class of small job- 
bers, large city retailers and such of the large country 
establishments as are worthy of something special in 
prices; in the “C” class is placed the ordinary retailer. 
Thus it is only necessary to classify the firms upon any 
route in order to give the salesmen definite instructions 
regarding the prices to be quoted. 


Manufacturing Jobbers. 

Some such arrangement is absolutely necessary for 
such firms as have gradually extended their field for retail 
solicitation to the debatable ground of the Middle West 
and have come to be classed both as manufacturers and 
jobbers and to have a high standing in both capacities. 
Other manufacturers, particularly those who make fac- 
tory supplies and tools, find it necessary to use a simi- 
lar classification in order to distinguish between the 
jobber, the retailer and the large consumer and to han- 
dle satisfactorily the trade in each of the latter two 
classes that insist upon buying direct. Some manufac- 
turers call their classes of customers the “ red list,” the 
“blue list” or the “ white list,” and print the discounts 
for each upon paper of corresponding tints, but the gen- 
eral practice is to classify them as “A,” “B” and “©,” 
with a base line of discounts for class “C,” an extra 
10. per cent. or so for class “B,” and a still further 10 
or 10 and 5 per cent. for class “ A.” Frequently the large 
jobber in class “A” is told the prices given in his terri- 
tory to the other classes, that he may know just where 
he stands and get prices equally as good. 
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The Jobbers’ Star Moves Westward. 


The territory which gives the most trouble to the 
manufacturer and his salesmen is that lying in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, where the towns have been rapidly growing into 
cities and where there has developed a strong desire 
on the part of the large retailers to obtain better prices 
than the jobbers can or will give. The manufacturer 
who recognizes any such claim for consideration is at 
once made the target of much opposition from the jobbers 
whose territory is thus invaded. He is often obliged to 
choose between loyalty to his jobbing friends, with the 
loss of trade to both them and him that would follow a 
refusal to quote “B” and “A” prices, or the causing 
of much friction between his jobbing friends and him- 
self by extending his retail territory. The large number 
of manufacturers’ salesmen who have appeared in this 
territory in the last few years will show that numbers of 
manufacturers have seized the latter alternative. The 
establishment of sales branches at strategic points in 
the debatable land tells how still other manufacturers 
intend to handle the small trade direct, although it is 
rarely that an effort is not made to sell both retailer and 
jobber and to endeavor to conciliate the latter by show- 
ing the convenience of having a stock of goods at hand 
upon which to draw. 
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CALENDARS, &c. 


Wuson & SmirH, manufacturers of Dies and Metal 
Stampings, Worcester, Mass.: Hanger calendar, with 
monthly sheets. 

Morris MACHINE Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y.: Large 
hanger calendar, with sheets for each month. 

Jos. A. Rirey & Son, manufacturers of R. F. D. Mail 
Boxes, Goshen, Ind.: Desk calendar for 1906. 

Geo. Rome & Co., Hardware merchants, Carnegie, Pa. : 
One of a series of 12 calendars, for 1906. 

Troy Nicke. Works, Albany, N. Y.: Leather-covered 
diary and memorandum book for 1906. 

Kircuer & Son, Belleville, Ill.: Weekly desk calendar 
for 1906. 

THE manufacturers and jobbers of Bicycles are or- 
ganizing a campaign for an increased use of the Bicycle 
and have had printed a four-page booklet giving a few 
reasons why the Bicycle should be ridden. Premiums 
are also offered of $50, $25 and $10, respectively, for 
the first, second and third best reasons sent in in addi- 
tion to those already printed. The additional reasons 
will be published in the next lot of booklets and $1 will 
be paid for each subsequent reason used. The commit- 
tee to decide upon the reasons selected will consist of 
three manufacturers, two jobbers and the secretary. 
One million or more of the booklets when completed will 
be distributed broadcast throughout the United States by 
jobbers, retail dealers and Bicycle clubs. The work will 
be in charge of a Committee of Manufacturers and Job- 
bers, whose next meeting will be held January 16, at the 
office of the secretary, A. M. Scheffey, 2 Hudson street, 
New York. 


THE semiannual bonus distribution at the Remington 
Standard Typewriter factories of Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, Ilion, N. Y., took place in the factory hall on 
Saturday, December 23. John Calder, manager, divided 
$12,250 in gold among the 245 employees selected. These 
persons have all been at least ten years in continuous 
employment with the company and have maintained a 
good standing and high efficiency. There are three 30- 
year, three 25-year, 28 20-year, 103 15-year and 108 ten- 
year men among the large force employed. At the same 
time the prizes and framed certificates for good sugges- 
tions from employees adopted during the last six months 
were distributed. 


THE next annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Whole- 
sale Hardware and Supply Association will be held on 
March 7 and 8 next in New York City. The place of 
meeting will be announced later. 
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Trade Winning Methods. 


This department will contain a description of approved methods of bringing customers to 
the store by means of newspaper advertising, circulars and such special expedients and methods 
as are found useful by enterprising and progressive Hardwaremen. 

A cordial invitation is extended to merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it suggestive 


and of practical use to the trade. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
AND CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. 


MI “aroos C. POST, Hardware and Stove merchant, 
Brookfield, Mo., has favored us with two photo 
graphs of attractive window exhibits recently made by 
him, reproductions of which are presented herewith. One 
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of the windows had an arch in the background on which 
Door Knobs were fastened at regular intervals. Lock 
Escutcheons occupied the center. Hand Saws were the 
chief feature of the remainder of the display, which in- 
cluded a large variety of Carpenters’ Tools. This win- 
dow was trimmed with white sheet wadding. The ar- 
rangement of the exhibit was under the care of Clar- 
ence Moore, one of Mr. Post’s clerks. The second win- 
dow with columns was arranged by John Hutcheson, 
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also a clerk in the store. Five-inch Stove Pipe was used 
for the columns, the Stove Pipe being covered with As- 
bestos Paper; also the background and arches over the 
columns. This window was used to feature examples of 
Builders’ Hardware and Carpenters’ Tools. 


A DELAWARE 
CATALOGUE. 


M. CANNON & CO., retailers of Hardware, Paints, 
W Varnishes, Seeds, &c., Bridgeville, Del., have re- 
cently distributed a 24-page catalogue in which a va- 
riety of the goods handled by them is shown. The front 
cover of the catalogue with its artistic reference to high 
quality and low prices is reproduced herewith. The cat- 
alogue gives prices for cash in connection with nearly 
all the goods represented. The firm believes in posting 
the public in regard to prices and maintains that it pays 
to get out catalogues of this sort at intervals. It is in- 


timated that if all merchants would adopt these methods 
there would be less grumbling about the competition of 
catalogue houses. The monthly publication of a folder 
has also been begun, prices being supplied on Nails, Wire, 


CATALOGUE 
PRICE-LIST 


WilGam Cannon & Co. 


Opposite Post Office, 
Bridgeville, Del. 





Actual Size of Page Being 5% by 8 
Inches, 


Front Cover of Catalogue, 


Harness, Plows, Shovels, Paints, Seeds, Guns, &c. An- 
other price-list is in the form of a pamphlet, in which, 
under the heading “ A Word to the Wise,” the statement 
is made that there are “ people who want to buy where 
they can buy the same goods for less money or better 
goods for the same money.” 


A RAILROAD 
WINDOW EXHIBIT. 


HE show window of Marvin Bros.’ Hardware store at 
7 Grinnell, Iowa, was recently the scene of a very 
attractive exhibit of articles taken from their stock to 
reproduce a locomotive and tender and water tower. The 
track on which the engine stood was constructed out of 
Hammer Handles for ties and Barn Door Track for rails. 
Stove Pipe Registers furnished the drive wheels and Two- 
Foot Rules the pistons. The boiler was an Oil Stove. 
The cab was a Gasoline Stove Oven with a Rat Trap 
for ventilator. Two Dust Pans served for cowcatcher, 
Flour Sifters acting as cylinders. A Bicycle Lamp con- 
stituted the headlight. The water tower stood on rolls 
of Toilet Paper. An inverted Ice Cream Freezer supplied 
the tank, a Wooden Faucet the spout and a Tape Meas 
ure the water gauge. Brass Chain was used for operat- 
ing the spout, with Sinkers for weights to balance. An 
Enameled Wash Pan and Funnel formed the roof. The 
display, which was prepared by M. V. Secor, was re 
garded as an effective advertisement of the business. 
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TRADING STAMPS AND OTHER BAITS. 


BY C. A. 8. 


N discussing matters affecting trade conditions there 
| is need for a starting point capable of mathematical 
demonstration—a truth about which there can be no 
controversy. Some time some clear brain will reveal to 
merchants this undiscovered basis, but under conditions 
as they exist any one with a theory will twist con- 
clusions to suit his purpose. To illustrate: A man wish- 
ing to obtain possession of a business, for which he was 
acting manager for an estate, was accused of selling the 
goods at a very small profit in order to wreck the con- 
cern. However, such an enormous business was done that 
eventually he secured control as a reward for his ability. 
A tea merchant in a large inland city decided to reduce 
the price of all his teas to a uniformly small profit. In 
commenting upon the failure of the plan one of the 
daily papers, in an editorial, advanced as the reason 
that the tea merchant failed to take into account that 
principle in human nature which desires something for 
nothing, claiming that had he put a profit of 100 
per cent. on his wares and then given a gaudy premium 
success would have been his reward. 


Where Shall We Find the Truth 


and when found will we have the single eye to discern 
and grapple it to our hearts with bands of steel? It 
may be that our business relations are so complex that 
success and failure are the results of many causes. 

There is no disputing the fact that a 5 and 10 cent 
syndicate has developed a good paying business without 
trading stamps and without printers’ ink. They depend 
altogether on their show windows, in which certain goods 
are featured at especially low prices. 

Another establishment equally successful, doing an 
immense wholesale business with warehouses in three 
of the largest distributing centers, makes this statement: 
“We offer no baits, but sell all goods at a legitimate 
profit.” 


Analyzing Human Nature. 


With trading stamps there is a tendency to create 
in the consumer’s mind the belief that the premiums 
are of great value and that the merchant pays for them, 
and that he in turn is reimbursed by the tncreased bust- 
ness. The man who understands human nature just 
a little better than the majority of his fellows has the 
key to many a perplexing situation. The actual fact, 
the basic truth, is of little importance if the stamp 
people are smart enough to make people believe that 
what they claim is the real thing, but they must not 
fail in this. The rice, tea, coffee or sugar purchased 
at trading stamp stores may be adulterated, but if the 
adulteration is cleverly done and the premiums are as 
advertised the consumer is satisfied. 

It seems that a successful business is not dependent 
upon any single expedient, but that every man’s par- 
ticular business needs some particular plan or stimulus 
to make it go, which that man must invent or borrow. 
Where all stores look alike, the one that is made to 
look different makes a stride ahead. It is always the 
“new” that attracts. “Something different all the 
time” is the slogan any dealer may use to his material 
advantage, whether applied to store arrangement, ad- 
vertising, premium plans, or what not. 


“ HINTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.”’ 


HIS is the title of a well printed catalogue of 88 

pages issued by Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 1233 Mar- 

ket street, Philadelphia, in the interest of goods carried 

by them which are of an appropriate holiday character. 

The catalogue shows an extensive line of Tool Chests, 

Steam Engines, Electric Motors, Razors, Scissors, Skates, 
&e. 
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TWO WINDOW EXHIBITS 
FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


HE Hardware automobile and train illustrated here- 
Z with were subjects of a window exhibit in the store of 
James H. Bryan Company, Westfield, Mass., a short time 
since. The wheels of the automobile were Canal Barrow 
Wheels, connected by 14-inch iron and secured with Cabi- 
net Clamps. The cylinder was a Compressed Air Spray 
Pump. The drive wheel was a Well Wheel, Galvanized 





Pump Chain serving as the drive chain. The body of 
the automobile was a regular Canal Barrow and the 
seat a case of Varnish, with Rattan Foot Mats as front, 
top and back of seat. Disston’s Buck Saws formed the 
sides of seat. Paris Green Bellows supplied the horn. 
Dust Pans ornamented the sides and back of the vehicle 
and Dietz Driving Lamps furnished the illumination. 
Wire Mats constituted the dash, with sole leather as 
mud guards. A boy’s wagon wheel and a 30-inch Sledge 
Handle comprised the steering wheel. 

The trucks and driving wheels of the locomotive were 
improvised out of Sargent’s Nos. 24 and 25 check back 





Barn Door Hangers. Three cans of Paint furnished the 
boiler. Whiffletree Ferrules constituted the smoke stack. 
The whistle and dome were formed out of a one-quart 
Oil Can. A Toilet Paper Holder served as a cow catcher. 
Letter Boxes supplied the cab. Sargent’s Hangers were 
again brought into play as trucks for the tender, a Wire 
Basket serving as the body. Sargent’s Hangers were 
also utilized as trucks for the car, a roll of Paroid Roof- 
ing resting upon them. The track was Barn Door Rail, 
the ties being Hammer Handles. Horse Brushes fur- 
nished the embankment. The exhibits were the work 
of P. J. Corboneau, one of the clerks employed in the 


store. 
————_~-e 


U. T. Utery, 9 Warren street, New York, export and 
domestic manager for the Naponach Knife Company, 
which manufactures the Naponach Pocket Knife Tool 
Kit, has issued a neat, illustrated, descriptive banner for 
store display. It shows the Knife, with one end reserved 
for quickly attaching File, Saw, Chisel, Screw Driver and 
Reamer, carried in a leather pocket book, 444 x 3% inches. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. to meet the demand for a tool adapted to measuring 


small internal dimensions and is graduated to read to 
thousandths of an inch. It is also made to read to hun- 
dredths of a millimeter. The tool is made in two num- 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column to request from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, éc., relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom maauw- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 

From E. E. Crate & Co., Ennis, Texas, who have suc- 
ceeded Craig & Dunkerley in the Hardware, Implement 


and Plumbing business. 
——_—»--o___—- 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


J. J. Reed, Kennewich, Wash., has sold his Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint, Sporting 
Goods and Farm Machinery business to H. A. Howe. 





Inside Micrometer Caliper. 
C. F. Nelson Hardware Company has purchased the 


Hardware, Stove and Tinware business of William Colvin 
, aie Mnelis tri sasure, the smallest 
% Son at Ida Grove, Iowa. bers, each for English and metric measure, the sm Ss 


iste size English measuring internal diameters or surfaces 

George A. Beck has purchased the business of N. A. from 2-10 inch to 1 inch. The calipers are put on the 

Simmons at Binger, O. T., including Hardware, Stoves market by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 

and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Queensware, &c. RB. IL. 
An addition of 25 feet is being made to the building and 

the stock will be increased. 


> e__—- 


—— Yankee Snap with Brass Lever Spring. 
Steinbach Company, Asbury Park, N. J., is making ex- ; ee i d 

tensive alterations in its establishment, giving more space Covert Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y., is using brass 

to its China and House Furnishings department and also ‘ever springs exclusively in its Yankee snaps, as in the 

adding a full line of Hardware under the management of sectional view of the body and hook given in the accom- 

Thomas Gans, who was previously in business in Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 





Stephens & Taylor have succeeded Martin & Stephens 
at Bedford, Iowa, and will carry Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods, Furniture, Pumps, Wind Mills, &c. 

———»—--o—_____- 


Inside Micrometer Caliper. 





The measuring screw of the inside micrometer cali- 
per shown in the accompanying cut is entirely inclosed Yankee Snap with Brass Lever Spring. 
to protect it from injury. The measuring surfaces are 
hardened and ground to a radius to insure accurate panying cut. This is referred to as one of the company’s 
measurements and prevent cramping when measuring most important improvements, being practically inde- 
parallel surfaces. The caliper is provided with a clamp _ structible and remaining unimpaired as long as the snap 
screw to preserve the setting. The caliper is intended lasts. 















































PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscellaneous— Blue, Ultramarine 3 vp a oan 
, Ult Divecsicadndune amp, Com..... LG 
table Oils— gal | Barytes: : Brown, Vandyke.........--.....- il @4 | Blue” Celestial 1 "@6 
: 39 White, Foreign...... # ton $17.50@19.00 | Green, Chrome...............+ 10 @l5 | Blue’ Chines 9 (a32 
tineeod, Sis: Boiled a 4 Amer. floated... soces 2 ton eae END MEIN voccsenandveccesvane @%4 | Blue? Prussian. 27 230 
Linsee » *: tee y | ef ee n @ ‘ = , ° 
Linseed, State and West'n,raw.36 @37 | Chalk dn bulk... bt ton A608 315 | Sienna’ Burnie Gis | Blues, Ultramarine......... ar 
Linseed, raw Caleutta seed...... (@62 Chalk, in bbls....... # 100 Ib my 1 | ~~ ennenipeeteesins u Gis fee ae baseuecsedseesese 2@ s 
pare. Extra ume. Winter....64 @65 China Clay, English...? con 11.00@17. - Fit sacncsencasencsese: @iu4 Son ales alas ae ry 
a Bre NOL oc cccc ccc ccc. ee) eee anes fe | CMIDEE. BURN. .ccccccsseserereees , , ordinary...... 
Lard, No, 1 @ Cobalt, Oxide......... # 100 2 ae White Lead, Zinc, &e— Green, Chrome, pure ececcccces 17 @& 
Whiting, Common,...# 100 Ib .8@ . Saad. Wed bbl a 
Cotton-seed, Crude, ,£.0.b, mills. .22%@23 | Whiting, Gilders......9 100 <50@ 155 ; : ee eee one and kage: 
Cotton- seed, Summer ellow Ww hiting, Ex. Gilders. ® 100 Ib 55@ 60 Lead, English white, in Oil.. gue Om i i } OP OVEP. cccccccce oe ( £ 
oun aoe eeeccece Yciiow™ @29% Pp tty Commoretel- Laec. Ampeeene waite. in Oil: er Line aot ran 500 Ss: eescces co @ MM 
otton-see ummer ellow u ’ -— 2 100 ID wots GP GU ecedcene ce large, 2 merican, DDIB.cscse oe (@ 
off grades..... puseveeeenceseeceess @.. — Lots less than 500 ID........ «. @ 7% | Ocher, American....... # ton $8.50@16.00 
poe BONE swvovnnsscoonnereronigs Ges fe eat se eeeeeceens “ s - Sacuahe ee ee eerie @ 6% Ocher, American Golden....... 242@ 3% 
Sperm, Natural Spring........... @.. = : iS or_ b jeseceesesoce 260 ioc Lead, White, in oil, 2% Wb tin Ocher, French..........cccessers 14@ 2% 
Sperm, Bleached Spring.......... @.. In ay to 5 ID CANS. »o.++- 1.45 @-.0 pails, add to keg price...... .. @ %| Ocher, Foreign Golden......... 3 @4 
Sperm, Natural Winter pabanacd @ ee "an to 7 CANS. «+++. “5 G18 Lead; White, in oil, 12% i tin in’ Orange Mineral, English beaead 10 @l2 
Sperm, Bleache inter...... @ pirits Turpentine— x ¢a! pails, add to keg price...... .. Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@12% 
Tall ppeageeeneesocsoncd 51 @53 7 re Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 b Or: . Mineral, German..... 84@10 
Whale, Grade, cs eebiakiatiniine wid @. In Oil DDbIS......seeeeeeeerereees 67 @67% | ass’ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% Orange, Mineral, Amaia... Baca 84 
Whale, Natural Winter........ 42 ia In machine DbIs.......+.++0+0+: be Lead, Americ an, Terms: For lots 12| Red, Indian, English.......... 114(@ 8% 
Whale, Bleached Winter...... 44 @46 Glue— tons and over %4¢ rebate; and 2% for | Red, Indian, American........ 3 @&% 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...23 @28 “ cash if paid in 15 days from di ate of | Red’ Turkey. English.......... 4 @l0 
Menhaden, Light, Strained....24 @29 | Cabimet ........s.cesceseeseeneees ll ‘ai invoice; for lots of 500 lbs, and over | Red: Tuscan, English.......... 7 @l0 
Menhaden. Bleached, Winter..30 @3l Common Bone......+.+ cooee 7 2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red, Venetian, Amer..# 100 th $0.50@1.25 
Menhaden, Ex.-Bld., Winter..31 @32 no ghd ea am o- < Sateen, for lots of on ee Red Venstion. English. .100 th $1.15@1.75 
ay Bouthern........-.. 18 aes teed Bock, ons 5 an weak Wile, Dew: So tile.... .. @ 6% Bignne, ita ian, Bumt snd 
Cocoanut, ee Dib tae si | German Hide nie a 4%@5 | sienna, Ital... Raw. 
Cod, Domestic, Prime..........34 @35 | French ..... 10 @40 >, Sees Sienna, American, R 
OP aeecns ie 16 Paris, Red Seal, dry...........+++ 9% | Sienns rice 
God, Newfoundland ea a 3 G31 low Grade.. me | a2 Paris, Green Seal, dry........++. 10% geome 
Red, Sa mified..-..--.--.- D 4%@ 4% | Medium White........s+eeereees 14 @17 Antwerp, Red Seal, TY. see eeeeee 8% | Tale, French. .® ton $15.00@30.00 
’ po 58 Antwerp, Green Seal, dry......... 10 Mate’ Amesionn + ose 15.00@25.00 
Sean on ipmreracenecnsoces m4 Gis Gum Shellac— Bm | Zine, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: | Terra ‘Alba. French... 100% 90 @L.O0 
} Ls bnsrasdcennets v a onal Alba, 
Palm, LOG0B...0.scscceceees Bb 6 @&% Bleached Commercial baductenbos 38 @39 Tom of 1 ten inl ene... 12% @13% Terra Alba, English..# 100 h 99 @1,00 
| | errrrrrrrree 48 (@49 Sots 60 tetas 2 tom... 134@ 13% Terra Alba. American, #8 100 
« Mineral Oils— a nindidubiadeddidenebtns 40 es zine, a M. French, in Poppy Oil: ne NO dar nwssinscoen sees aM @30 
Black, 29 gravity, %@9 cold Waal | Fine Orange,-...c.ccccceceeeeee: 6 @ | ee ee: ek I BOR Rcsdberinaneatineresd 6 @65 
OSE oo ceeeereseeeerereeeseeeneees *@1I% | A. OC, Garnet.........cccccceeeees, GMS Lots of 1 ton and over......11%@12% | timber, T’key. Bnt. & Pow.... 24@ 3% 
Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold test. insets oh erate @ @.. | Pots of less than 2 typ. alas | Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 2%@ 3% 
Black, Summer........... ooeeLOM@IIM | Octagon B.....cccecceceeceseeeeees @52 - : Umber, Burnt; Amer.......... 14@ 2 
Cylinder, light filtered. A aenn ‘8 @is T Neviovessssesccsnnngerreseeee Be tee eee ety ee Deine aie’ | Umber, Raw. “Amer..........-. 14@ 2 
Cylinder, dark filtered.......... ME ante ea 58 @.. 7 io ae” ee Yellow Orome.... .-ccccececess ll @u4 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity....... 12%@13 Dry Colors— eh Vermilion, American Lead....10 @2%5 
Paraffine, 903 gravity.......... 11%@12 Colors in it 2 | Black, Carbon...... scanned 5 @10 | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk..... 65 
Paraffine, 883 gravity....... «+» 94@ 9% | Black, Lampblack............... 2 @4 Black, Drop, American......... 4 @6 Vermilion, Ouicksilver, bags..... @66 
Sa ceaouraaiebunen .-11%@13 St eS 36 @46 Black, Drop, English.......... 5 @15 Vermilion, English, Import....75 @80 


In anall lots %¢ advance. Blue, Prussian,......sssssesese+-de GB PE. BO nncedasancocsameaued 16 @2 Vermilion, Chinese............. $0.90@1.08 
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from manufacturers or jobbers. 


REVISED DECEMBER 26, 1905 


Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, aud the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A rauge of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33'/,; @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


December 28, 1905 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—flor 


the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columus and 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, issued May, 1905, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Piston: Blind— 





Domestic, @ doz. $3.00 33%% 
BIGEUES sccenocecctccacasueeseeeggesoe 88 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— : 
ee NE 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection.............seeeeee 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils...........-++. # lb 6K@T ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought..........-- 9a9% ¢ 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought...... 9a% ¢ 
WEONOM.  oiccvcevecesssccccvec’ # lb 99% ¢ 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & dous........ # b 10%ee 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers & alls Os.s BiB 88. 2 ecvice 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &e. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co........ee-seeee 3343 % 

Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur......7@IE&5,% 
Jenninys’ Patn., rey. finish. . 

5c 19,60 % 

Black Lip or Blued....... i 
Boring Mach, Augers..... 
Car Bits, 12-t%. twist... 
Ford's Avger and Car Bits. 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits pvece 
C. E, Jennings & Co. 

No, 10 ext, lip. Re 





‘jennings’ list. .25% 


No. 30, R. Jennings’ list......40&7% % 
Russell Jennings’...........+. 2& 1UK24e 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.............- » 4 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits..... <a 
Millers RIE, caunsvsastnianenel 50& 9&7 % 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge. and 

Car Bits. ..cccccccocseocrssesseved wW& 10%, 
Pugh’s Black.........s.eseccscseseesece 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern...........- - 
Snell’s Auger Bits..............sseee- é 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 607 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist....60&10% 


Wright’s Jennings’ Bits............. 50% 
Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist, 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s smail, $18; large, $26....! 50&10% 


Clark’s Pattern, No. 1,'# doz. $3 
BO en vo gnnsenssivecsonsecevans 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern........... eane Yo 


C. E, Jennings & Co,, 


Swan’s 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
Nos. 


Steer’s Pat..25% 
6U 


Common Dble. 
German Pattern, 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5. ae 


AMBEBD 2 vcncancesrecsdewscccconeresesest G 
SL. i screqginebhsnbouseaenshuvebeet _ 
ee yy ae 2% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Bhip Augere.....ceovcel pki 60% 
UNE op voneutsasesnngectabsesedeta 3335 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s ......++sseeeeseeess: 15% 
WEOMTOUS sccccesccsccccesbenuisbaca 35&5°/ 
CANS Toot Od. Bercvcatacscucsandievsati 40% 
SIGE cinpecccuconssettecsbesensbacsanl 40° 
Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 
Brad Auwls: 
Handled ...... - gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@im¢ 


Peg Als: 
Unhandled, 
Unhdled, Shldered. 

Scratch Awls: 


Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 
-gro. 65Q@I0¢ 


Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}4.00 
Handled, Socket. .y70.$11.50@ 12.00 
PUREE . «.... xicdan txtasiiwenerenensk te 40% 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 


Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
Pret Qushtty...cccsscvess $6.75 
Second Quality.........4.+. $6.25 
Double Bit, base weights: 
First Quality..........+- $9.00 
Second Quality.......... $8.50 


Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Ale 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .44@ 
Concord, Solid Collar. ..4%@ 


No. 1 Common, Loose. ..3%@3%¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Styles%a4s4?e 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4G 4ho¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .75@75€5% 
Nos. 13 to 1h...... dé 107545 % 
Nos. 15 to IS... 75&10@ 245 10652 
Nos. 19 to 22...75&10@75k 1045 % 
Boxes, Axle- 
Common and Concord, not turned 
1b., 444 @5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 54@6¢ 





Half Patent. ..ccrcoss lb. 82@9¢ 
Bair Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
ie SE beneeeksessucbesccesackeevesdene 20% 
er MUMEEL cyan techbchinsédepeuteckscobelie 25% 
Competitor Bait...............06 20&5% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell maw Uab...ccsccsvcsvsscesness 50% 
Pullman .- 00&10@ 60 7, 
Spring— 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg, Balances............ 40&10% 
Straight BalanceS......ccccccscccces 40% 
Circular Balances...........0.es008- 50% 
SAG TRE isdn yoninees codennhus ssn nsa 30% 
Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb. 
per 1b., 3@3\4¢ 
Towel - 


No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams.. 
Chattillon’s No ta 
Chattillon’s No, 


Beaters, 


Holt-Lyon Co. ; 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85; 
Tinned L. 
No, ll Wire Coppered # doz. $1.10; 
Tinned $1. 20 


«fd 10G50% 


40 9 





No, 10 Wire Galvanized..@ doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co.: 
SS ree # gro. $7.80 
INO, B BWEAIO. 0 ccccsccccceces # gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 
Egg- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No. A, Japanned....#@ doz. $1.20 
Holt, No, 1, Tuined....... # doz. $1.50 
Holt, No, B, Japanned....# doz. $2.00 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned....... # doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....# doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No, 3, Japanned....# doz. $1.50 


— 


faplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No, 60 Improved Dover............ $6 
No. 75 Improved Dover............ $6.5 
No. 100 Improved Dover........... 7. 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8.5( 
No, = Improved Dover, ova. a 
No. 152 Imp'd Dover, Hotel Td. 17.1 
No. 200 Imp'd Dover Tumbler... *a50 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’ d.$9.50 
No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, #? 
doz. Secccvccsveesaseccessccecseses ‘$25.00 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... 7.00 
Wonder (S, 8. & Co,).@ gro. net, $6.00 


Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
604 10@ 70410 % 





Hand— 

Inch... 6 ? 8 9 0 \3 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 | 2 
Molders— 

Inch.. 9 Ww il 2 th 
Doz... .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Bells— Cow— 


Ordinary goods. ..T5&5@7T5& 1045 % 
High grade...... V0k 10704 1045 % 
DT . shincnbnstenh bihaaaive ékeeeeGGene 75&10% 
PRS TRIO iwkicchecdnckescnseshveekseunt 50% 
Door— 

Be (ORR ic cocckckiuesectesicedsel 5% 
Oe ee 50% 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55& 10% 

Lever and Pull, Sargent’s... .60&10&10 

PE SIGE. candvtnwouskan 50K 10@ 50K 10.85% 
OND Nise vo desbncctvacnsccdazaian 55% 


> 


~ 
~ 

] 
= 
/o 


Han 

Hand Bells, Polished, Prasa.. 

60k 10@60E 1065 % 
Lo So Se eee 60% 
Nickel Plated. . « 50k 10860 
eRe -WQ6VETYL 
Cone’s Globe Hand Belis ee. 33144357 
ERPS GB cn cnccannsconasctovd 3344@35 


Miscellaneous— 
Parts DOs. ion s.6<utnns lb. 2%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoo 
50 1060 % 
Tube & Stamping set 


‘aethine- 


a. ay 


Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .6065% 
Regular Short Lap... .G0&lWd&5% 
ME ics tn eee cages rr. 
Light Standard........... T0k5 % 
Cut Leather Lacing...... 50k5 % 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 
° 25¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
WAGES 7, 
Common ee - W@W4 107 
Standard 6065 5@60k 10 9 
Gs cthab ute desees es 60GGIES Y, 
High Grade,....... .50&5@5i0E10% 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green Kiver Tire Benders and s 


setters 


Detroit Stoddard’s Lightnin ‘tire 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25 
Re. 3, $10.50; No. 4, ‘916.25; ‘No. 5, 
20.59. 


Bicycle Goods — 
Leng’s Sou’s 1902 list: 


John 8. 
Chain 
Parts ... 
Spokes ... 
Tubes 





Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden. Saga 





Hartz St. Tackle Blocks. a50&5 7, 
Hollow Steel Blocks, Ford's 
POM MDORVER. 600s cevccsonsesgs 50K 10% 
Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and 
WUE Wetincenssncicsaseedeesdecccecas 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron....50&10% 
Stowell’s Self Loading.............. 60% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c...30€L@pod10% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co.......... oeeecees OMe 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% @ 6 and smaller..... a@— 
Larger and Longer. - 65L50— 7% 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 24,99 
80 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14. '95.... 
65et 100 — % 
Machine, % @ § and smaller 
T5@—% 
Machine, larger and longer... 
654 10R—% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
PG is 60.0 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.$0.30 .35 = .45 60 80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, oper 
ED 6 ey'o-aer area 6 10 
Per : . $1.20 50 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain. .Flat,Japanned: 
BRS Pree 6 8 
POP BOB is os a0 vd $1.00 1.40 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d. 
Brass Knobs: 


Gs 5 vk vatken s 6 8 10 

Per Oe... ia ashes $0.75 5 1.25 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... SIGS 10% 
Wrt “ Bronzed... .50@50&11% 
Wrt. Spring... T0&1@79E 10k 10% 
Wrt. Shutter..... Oe 
Wrt. Square Neck. ... .75@75L 19% 
Wrt Square.#6 %, "10aeh ay 2106107 
De Te. Tins vcivscnssteuenssd 60% 

Plow and Stove— 
POO. ons i taca'sene G5 1 107770 % 
IE io.0 art > mains ec 87 1900 — 
Tire— 

Worwey TVOR, 66 ..siceces RA% 
ee Ei eee te ee 80% 


American Screw Compa 
Norway Phila., list "Oct, 16, "84... 


Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, '84....824%% 
Bay State, list Dec, Th ‘haeceed 80% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, *84...80% 
Eagle Piuila., list Oct, 16, ’B4.. 82 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, ’99........ 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.; 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84. -80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 





2%, 
99...80% 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, ’99.........00. 80% 
oe Py at Oct., Bosocer 80% 
Upson Nut Co. 
ee 72%% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 





eee % 1% 1% 2 
Per doz...8480 5.60 6.40 8.00 
MED cdek sa eke 00+ 8% 2% 
a Sere ;% 65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 ae catonaener 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
©. DB Jonmiengs B COcccccccsccesvcss 30% 
I sins on sah Gina wbdsateee can 15&10%, 
UMNMEEND  -cobdsenuccadodacdssacksoedd 40% 
Es ncugunnvenasadvteesesseseces 33% % 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 
Pes PE Wiis 3 badscddphetdeceane 30% 
a Sea 35° 
Braces— 
Common Ball,American. $1.25@1.30 
Barber’ 8 


eoepnsccccecess SVK LU “oe W& 2 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s. ‘ 
tit ’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 12 





GEE, Sip encPucseiindears.cescpene 
C, Jennings & Co..........044+ 
Mast ew Se pieatadcdbcvesucnee: 60 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50% 
ri iv Drill Braces........ 25& 10 
v. .. — 8 Pat.60@60&5°% 
Stinisy 4" & L 
EEE 06d bdccsececccccenes Soccescees 35% 
TERE aconduabic sate queseeseuneeee 0000S % 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80&10@80k 1045 % 
Griffin’ Pressed Stee ee oees e 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets 70&10% 






Stowell’s Cast Shelf. 

Stowell’s Sink.......... 

Western, W. G. Co., Wire a0 
Bright Wire Goods— 


See Wire and Wire Goods. 


‘ Broilers— 
<ilbourne Mfg. Co...... Sbisenend % 
Western, Ww. a. sees we 
Wire Goods Co ratsEI0. 
Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
4 Quart......19 12 14 
Water, Regular...1.40 1.70 





1.90 

Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 

Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 2.95 

Well Pa ceuea 255 287 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

i ® gro, $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, list, Sept., 96. 145@—%, 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.......cesseces 50% 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .40€10@50% 

Fast Joint, Narrow. + Hoek 100.50 

Loose Joint..........%W&U@i5% 

BOOS: POD ccs vive koe W&10@75 7, % 

Mayer’s Hinges......... ALS 

Parliament Butts....... TOOLS 


Wrought Steel- 
Table and Back + ead -%%) 





x 

> 

s 

Narrow and Broad. 5% |S 

EMOGEE BURG. ce ccicceces u%Z,\12 

ee . Re ree eB 

Loose Pin, Jap’d..... WEY |S 

Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple | = 

i a tr 85% 1 = 

Jepenned Ball Tip Butts...) 3 

meENy| S 

Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In-| = 

side Blind Butts... .55410% | = 

a 

ages, Bird — m" 
Hendryx Brass: 

3000, 5090. 1100 series..............--- 5% 

I dined ial ciata cunaiin dine anid 33% % 

200. 300 6 and 900 series,.....@0&10” 


Herdrvy Bronze: 

ee 40&10% 

Herdrvx -40&10% 
Calipers—so Comnasees. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 

Blunt, 1 prong..... per Ib. say ¢ 

Sharp 1 prong.. .per 1b., #4@s%4 








December 28, 1905 











Burke's Blunt........ povcecccoccees 4@ 
Burke’s Sb / 

Gautier, 
Gautier, Sharp............ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 





5 8 10 gal. 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Dubuque ..........+5 1.35 1.60 1.75 each 


Cans, Oil— 
Butfalo Family Oil Cans: 
5 10 gal. 


g 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, a senenien— 


Eley’s Kk. B. ‘tania 55¢ 

dG. Birsaneveecees ri Syosst 

Fin bi gias-0% : - «per M $aies 

GC. Bi cscnes ‘ .per M 48@50¢ 

Musket ..... .per M 62@é63¢ 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 


B. L. Cone (Sturtevant Shells) | 
$2 p 

All other primers per M.$1.52@1. 60 
Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges; 


BG, Dr Gs 6 0.0.0 0050 re 
88 C. F., $7.00... - -1045% 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 1045 % 
38 cal. Rim, $8.76...-c0- 10457 


B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd.$1.90 


B. B. Caps, Round Ball... .$1.49 
Cente FWO. vccsccccsecves he 
Target and Sporting Rifle. .1545% 


Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410, 







Rim Fire, Spor a bea > Rees 50% 
Rim Fire, Military. . 1545% 
Casters— 

BOG Awe se ncvtenaes VO@704£10 % 
PR cas eke cus a 
Philadelphia - 753@7 510% 
Acme, Ball Bearing.. 2938 

TD ‘apecaccannctdnederenscecacdaes 7 c 
Boss Anti-Friction . 
Gem (Roller Bearing)...-...--..--.-- 80%, 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing..... f 

Tucker’s Patent low list.. 

Yale (Double Wheel) low 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, ‘traight Link: 
8-16 % 5-16 (3 7-16 & 9-16 
$8.60 5.80 4.85 4.10 3.95 3.85 3.80 
5 % %& to 1 Peto 1% inch. 
8.60 3.55 70 
German Coil.......60&10€10@70% 
Halter— 

Haiter Chains...... 60L5Q60410% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
Met July Bh, Slices GULL LO % 
Covert Mfg. Co, 

Halter 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Halter 


os 
$3.75 


See Halters and Ties. 
‘Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
64%4—6-3, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
64%4—6-2, Str’ght, with ring . $25.50 
sits Str’ght, with ring . $29.50 

-10-2, Str’'ght, with ring . $34.00 

NOTE. tdd 2c per pair for Hooks. 

Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 





Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 

on Chain, &c..... -604£10% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
TOO caccceceeenes GE 10L5Q70% 
Brass 60k 10C 60k 10k 10%, 

Safety C hain. ae eae & roid we 510% i, 

Gal. Pump Chain..... lb. 1@ 444% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Breast ccccccccccccscccccccscccsses 35&5% 

— pandie cde avauncncsWuceecateded poe | 
OUT cecccccccccccecseesssrsseseees 

BAaTMOR <cicccesccccccccesococessves 355% 


Covert Sad. Works: 
Breast ..ccccccccese 
Hold Back 
Rein 

Oneida Community: 








Am. Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, 
40@10&5% 
Niagara Dog Leads and — 
CRORES ccccdcccecccscccaceces 45@60K5 % 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dow CiOi. cc rccccscncesceccoesecs 70&10% 
Universal Dbi.-Jointed Chain...... 50%, 
Chain and Riobon, Sash 
Oneida Community: 
Copper Chain,.....cccccecseeeeees BOK5% 
Brsel CRAIN... ccccccsccccccccccesees 60% 
Pullman: 
Bronze CHAIM...ccccccccoscccceseses 60% 
EE | SE Mcnskeniniehenies one’ H&10% 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
ins nsakdpbcenesavasanenwane $1.25@$3.00 


Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue..... .gro. @40¢ 
Carpenters’ Red...... gro. 38a 35¢ 


Carpenters’ White... 
See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 

Bardsley’s 

Beclipee® ......0...00 

Pullman, per gro.. 

SN teat aae ddd Aocthuriekstounedd 


Chests, Tool— 
America Tool Chest Co.: 


.9V0. Base 





Roy's Chests. with Tools......... BY 
Youths’ Chests. with Tools........ 40% 
Gentlemen's C hests, with Tools. .30% 
Farmers’. Carpenters’, ete., Chests. 
EO IE Aiaidiscadtcccecstvassers 20% 











Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
CN Mi iiincccsnsccesesetenc 50% 

Tool Cabinets. ....cc.ccccccccccccsces SU, 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists 

Se Gawndscideccstcccines SStec 10% 

Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 

Standard List........ TE@5£10% 
Buck B¥G6......<0: 3U 
Charles ene Senora rence ‘ 
C._E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 

| see wien 60 
C. E, Jennings & Co Socket Fram- 

it) Tt Th cercaskaneseaduedsnenexds 60 
Ohio Tool Bi ikecsudeandedcuninatvan 
RE eras 
bh & 3. J. White..... ; 

L. & 1. J. White, ! 

yanged— 

Tanged Firmers. .33 1-3440% 
EE ec nc ccncceccesecsccccccsvesesss 30° 
SEIN IN vcuwendceksunsansacvdnaare 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co. Nos, 191. 181..25 

Cold— Ib. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11a12¢ 










Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 3545 % 
PEE casaganddenbivnsecusauneasacene 2 
Blacksmiths’ ..... 2% 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks............... 4 
Pratt's Positive Drive... ccescseseses 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50 
DEL wise ckenédpndncdccone oeneetay 
COOURMOIR, ccccsncascndccenecses 5 
l’rill Chucks, New Model 30% 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 5% 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat. all sizes.35% 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive..... 30 
en rrr 25 
WUD PIBCG FOWC sc cesccccccesqcecees 40% 
Standard Tool Co 
Improved Drill Chuck........++++++ 45% 
U 2 ion Mfg. Co.: 
ombinuation 
C zar Dri 
Combination 


Geared Scroll 
Independent 
Independent 
Union Drill 
Universal 








Independent Iron F, Plate Jaws.40 

Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.40 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

OS, OOS ee 50% 

Little Giant Auxiliary Drill......50 

Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 

Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50 

Oneida DFill.....cccccoccscccccccs 

Scroll Combination 

Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5 % 
C abinet, Sargent’s.......cccsccess- 50&10 
Carriage Makers’, ry i 2.5 

i ee 7 Sa . 40& 10a 507 4, 
Carriage M: ikers’ ' ‘Sargent’s a conceued 
Besly Parallel ennedbensanken snes aig 10% 
Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Fook, 

TI, ccccunccadepstehenctatatewacuuess de 4 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 10&10% 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adijustable......55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........45% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 


Star Shank. All Steel 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Waster POW ei 6 vc ccvccsghvissccoscvcesces 
New Haven Edge 
Fayette R. Plumb 
Be OR, We Pe eR ccccercuascesseesevae 
Clippers, Horse 


Sheep— 


Flexible Shaft Company: 


# doz. $3.24 net 





Chicago 


98 Chicago Horse, each... .$8.75 
1902 Chicago Horse, eac h. $10.75 
2th Century Horse, each. .$5.00 


each. $15.00 
each . $20.00 


Lightning Belt Horse, 
Chicago Belt Horse, 


2 


a 


Stewart's Enclosed Gear 
WL, . ova peuncensencedbannt $6.75 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 J 
Clips, Axle— 
Reqular Styles, list July 1, °05.80% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
a, CORO < ok 60 oe TEM EEL 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog- 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


Son's list ase aU 
Leather, Wal Iter B. Stevens & Son’s 
BUND Ne awansuebepacdesacedecacenecestase 40% 
Combs, Curry— 
Pletal Diamine... <cacccccccesdccd 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 








Ordinary Goods..... TIES TIE 10% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
OO er ar 
Calipers, Double. . 
Calipers, Inside or Outside. 
pe ae eee 
Commisses waa 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 
Excelsior Dividers 
eae 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory: Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron, Copper. 
Eastern: 
TOkI24,% 60k10 % 50% 
Central: 
WE 5 % COL MEX pOkIWES% 


THE IRON 


| 





AGE 


Southern: 


GIdIZb4 50E15 % 40€12% 
So. Western 

60415 % sk 7 e pO 10 

Copper. 14416 O02. 

SEMI eect asia gleve eeu IOLLO% 
ea ee 50ETIOY 
on SO er FE: 5% 
So. Western...........50€2U%% 


Terms, 60) days; 2% cash 1 days. 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


Fae 











| 
| 


dee aiso Eave ‘Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 

Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador ...$1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70} 
Gal. ati ae 4 6 8 
Iceland, "ea. $1.80 2.10 * ™ “— } 

CT ere 3 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2 55 82 “90 $3, 
Galvanized, L ined, side handles, 

ee coseaues 3 1 6 s 
Each $1. 95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $1.15 
White E ameled upasanenceanwaexaé ewe 3% 
BE TO, cccctandads eeKdhds cibanae 3% 


Coopers’ Tools— 

See Jools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 





than 3 lbs. to patr...... 25 26¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
pO ee ee lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 24¢; No. 7, 2h44¢; No. 6, 
25oe. 
Cable Laid Italian..........- 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@ 104, ¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted. 7@19¢ 
Patent Russia. ...cecs lb. ..a@lye 
Cable Laid Russia....lb...@u¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .lb...@is¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. RaiI3s¢ 
Patent India, Tiwisted.lb. 12a18¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: ® doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., oye $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Braided tt “ho. 6, @ wb, 
24 \o ¢ Re ‘ Nos, 8 to 12, B¢ 
Eddystone Braided, Nos, 8, 9 and 
10, 25¢; 7, 2B%*e¢;: 6 Bee. 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
GU rece nuk daceveveceacaoais ¥bB ¢ 
Peerless: 
Cable Laid Italfan..........cccces 16 ¢ 
Cable Laid Bussial. ..cccccccccces 4 ¢ 
Cable Laid India 2¢ 
OU DR ces whens wndaasiennnnde ¢€ 
Pullman : 
Wee. teens - COO, on cacceacnuctuceel 10% 
Sash Cord Atta hme nts, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... Bbw ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....#@ D4 @¢ 
a errr ere # bS55 ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
#m35 € 
Massachusetts, White....... 2 h30 ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab.... #bS ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 


No, 7, 274%2¢; No. 6, B%é¢. 
Silver Lake: 


i ES. Tea dbetasanaxdanss 
Be GE. We eG ccdcctecdnace 
B quality, Drab.........cccce. 
i Ot. CPM scavecnsacacs 
UMD. BRO ccccecccvecesvens 
BIS 12 J cndeautennaceuntennanadane 





See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
Te GS "Cos ncaeeawenne 
854104 L0G 85k 104 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
85K 1045 % 


Cradles— 

id wh bse waters én 404 121% % 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, gr.646%4¢ 














Cases, 100 gro., $5.00 at factory. | 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: } 
Jumbo Crayons gr. $3.5 3 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, gr. $2.5 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat | & 
or square gr. $1.50 | 
Rolling Mil! Crayons gr. $2.50 | 
Railroad Crayous omposition) | 
gr. $2.00 J v 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
Red, Blue, Green..........8 vro. 36.50 
Black a pdadidedea # ero. $4.00 
See also Chalk 
Creeks, Shepherds’— 

Fort Madison, Heavy pd $7.00 
Fort Madi nt L i de $6.50 
Crow Bars—scAiars, Crow. 

Cultivators— 
Fe I iuacbauidnneascadeodacoad 50 
Cutlery, Table— 
International $ r Company: 
No. 12 M’ d'm K ives, 18:7.% doz. $3.50 
Star. Eag]l togers & Hamilt 
and Ar r ee $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son , $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H H NORD Di cdecctaasces . ° 40 
Red Devil aes nane a ote 
Smith & Hemenway Co..............50 
Woodward 40 
Meat and Food _ 
Americar - 30 
ico Etadaaee i 2 ae 5 
OE $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise ......... : 25425 &7%4 
i ircdianesaaees 5 10 12 22 "39 
Pi teuns manies 2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
Dixon’s ..... 8 doz. 40@50% 
a 1 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
OE canes asbecoece aeennesee 
Little Giant... # doz. 40@50% 
Nos.... 305 310 312 320 322 
$35. $48.00 $14.00 $72.1 00 $68.00 
N. EB. Food Choppers................ 3% 
New Triumph No. 606, ®@ doz. $24.00.. 
10@50 % 
Rvsswin Food. No. >. $24.00: No. 2. 
GEE ci tsenssesecevnesin 45&10.& 10% 
Woodruff’s ....csceccsece. # doz. 40@50% 
Psi ddesinascedtnnneaets 100 150 
sis 00 sia 00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers.........25@20% 


I 805 


Slaw and Kraut— 








Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn ‘Grater, &c............ w% 
Kraut Cutters, 24 7 x 8, 
Kraut Cutters, 36 40 x 12 40% 
Mast Mfg. Co 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter an d Corn 
Grater . eels .B doz. $4.00 
Tucser & ‘Dorsey “Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters.... seks wacndees . 40% 
Slaw Cutters. 1 Knife..? gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..? gr S22@% 
Tobacco 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25@$4.50 
IND. cca ena daqaseneesnasene 2394 30% 
National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
ED denkedgddnneeeusiecddavecahented 40%, 
Sargent's. @ doz.. No. 2.... 60°, 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21..... . 606 10°? 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ®@ doz., $16.00... .50&10K10°; 


LPenmnen, Post Hole, &c.— 





Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz.. $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.404&5%% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
MIE. cenuntectaiocsxusssas # doz. $6.2 
ey 8 Perfection Post Hole Digger 
# doz. $8.25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig 
MOTD nce nvesecccccccccccccces ¥ doz $7 25 
Kohler’s Universal.......... # doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... # doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules # doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincibl % doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Rival...............9 doz. $8.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ ? doz. $7.00 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, * 
doz., $24.00.. nacutaveeacdaaunee 
Samson, #@ doz. $34.00.........22222. 5% 
Dividers—See ¢ Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 


Phillips’, style EK, % in....%8 doz $10.00 

Phillips’, style 077, % in....# doz. $7.50 

Phillips’, style x-y, % in....#@ doz. $10.50 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Vat. Alarm Till No. 1, ®# 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12: 
No. 4, $13 


Drawing Knives— 
See Anives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Whee!— 
Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... . ; 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
og ME Ee Ce ee $1.50 $1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............ lok 10 
Se a YS arenes .-40 
Goodell Automatic Drills. .40&5@ Wel 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos 
GED Gesuncdvesdcadcedvadstnadadisansel 6*; 
Johnson's Drill Points........ ‘ 
Drills.33's&1 





Millers Falls Automatic ) 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis...... 25 
Ratchet, Parker's. Raidmbekeenatenin ae 


Ratchet, 


Ratchet, Style H Im 
EL dcnnanicttivehbida cddaiesantte 40% 
ES SO OR eee 40 
Katchet, Whitney's, P.. S. & W ) 
Whitney’s Hand Drill. No. 1, $10.00 
Adjustable, No. 10. $12.00 --0d'4 
Twist Drills 
i es 60 10k O@I0% 
Taper and Straight Shauvk 


606 10 GOL 1045 F 
Drivers, Screw— 





Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@ive¢ 
alsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, e 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in.. 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits......30 
COED “dude meh batiasbéciae audiewetiad 50 
ald 2a ilk nis Cone a eltei sa alle . .60 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet oa ae 
Goodell’s Auto. WKNKWEDWK1OKIIGS 
I let ct la ee oa one 
May on 8 Black ‘Handle. ae 40 
Mayhew's Monarch................ $0410 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 25& 10 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42..15&1 
New England Specialty Co 0K 10 





E Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. Cc. L. Galvanized 


Galr. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron. Copper. 
Eastern: 
SOE 5 704 10% 50% 


Central: 
Vid ME 0% 
Southern: 
Vik 124% 
So.Westerr: 
Tid 3 65e 5° 
Terms.—2* for cash. 
ments generally delivered 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


ME 24% Ok 0k5% 


60620 HE 12%, % 


Wein 
Factory ship- 


Gaiv. Steel and Galr. C. 1. 
NGG cceviawteauwaees GOL 10% 
Sy ARP eee i 
rr | ere re eee 25% 
Pe chi nee Gs a wekaends 1 
CO. vcicianuwetamekones 50% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
SS Se nee 410% 
Perfect Elbows (S.. 8S. & Co.)......40% 


Emery, Turkish— 


} to 16 54 to 220 Flour. 


ee h.5 ¢ 5Uue she 
Me BOO... «c 1b.54%¢ 5%¢ S%¢ 








i 
| 
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_ THE IRON AGE 








% Keys.....lb. Sige 6 ¢ 
l-lb. cans, 

10 in case... .6%4¢ 7 ¢ 
10-lb. cans, less 

than 10......10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
Less quantity..109 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 ¢ 

NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given, 

Extractors, Lemon Juice 

—See Squeezcrs, Lemon, 


F asteners, enna 
ZimmerMan’s ...s.eeeeeeeee — ee 
Wallin®s «2. .cccccccccccccscscecces 
Cord and Weight— : 
BOER | opseceskaséenen bes sebnennessiicesekeeeen 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined.........--60@50&10% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 
60 100070 % 
2 ++ -40410@ 50% 


4 ¢ 
6 ¢ 
8 ¢ 


Red Cedar. ...«-+ 





Petroleum ...ce0% - Wk 1075 % 
B. & L. B. Co.: . 
DEAEOE TAP. .ccccaceseevonuce coal 60&10% 
Oo Rn 60% 
West Lock 50& 10 7 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 40% 


John Sommer’s Koss Tin Key.......- 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl, Key. sae? 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 60° 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40%, 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 80, 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork paped.. 34 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. Z 
John Sommer's Perfection, Cedar.. st 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. P eposce 

amperes. % and 4% % inch.. 
Self Measuring: 

pnterprise. +! 48.5 $36.00... 

sane’s doz 

National Measuring, ® doz, $36. sono? 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 





List revised wen, 5 , 1899. 
Best Brands....... .7&l0@545 
Standard Brands. TWEé1 75104107, 
Lower Grade.. . .75&10410@80410 7, 


Imported— 

Stubs’ a Stubs’ list, July 
Gh, OT. nce ce eee ee 83 13@H0% 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Universal, No, Es - $3.75 
Special, ST des tnasunvsnihed $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, te eseeeeeesses 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 60&10% 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
POR 2isaccae ee 17 19 81 
Per doz......$3.25 3.75 oi! . 4.75 


P.. &. & W. Co psgn coveuentes 0@ 40%, 
Reading Hardware Co. .......++e0++06+ 60% 
Bart's 2.0... .0cececcresecceveccceeece 70% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Benew.- 
doz. $6.00 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, ——. 
BHOAGY ..c.cccccocccccscecceses 50& 10& 10% 
Stowell's Grindstone Fixtures, Light. 


10% 

Fodder Squeezers— 

See Compressors, 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net a. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.. 
Victor, Hay....... 
Victor, Manure. 
Victor, Header. 
Champion, Hay. 







Champion, Header.........+++.++++5++- 
Champion, Manure..........- 
poe eae eey eecee eoccccceecovcoss 70. 
JYolumbia anure..... eccccccecesceces le 
Columbia, Spading..... saeneehee a 
apuere Wood Barley........+.+.+-+ 
Potato Digger..........- 60107 

Dams TAZ...< 5.006 sevee eoeeeeees «6020 7 
Acme Manure, 4 tine. Soto 2 
Dakota Header......... seececeee es O0K20% 
Jackson Steel Barley..... sonore NRG fy 
Kansas Header..........-.eesseeeers 
W. & C. Favorite YVood Barley..... 09 
Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Saw— 


White, S’g’'t*Bar, per doz .75@80¢ 

Red, S’qg’t Ber, ver doz. .$1.00@1.25 

Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz $1. 40@1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 


OF. ncnens 2 é 3 4 6 
Each . . $1.49 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—‘See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
MOD. o0sv2% ocvcccees sORl5) ge 
OCOCGOR .nccseses soeese 3.20] 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped... 3.65} & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 = 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 
ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern. ...... .80&10% 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, ec. - 50& 10@60 % 


Chapin-Step hens Co. 


Marking, Mortise, Ec. 50K 10@50& 10&10% 
Scholl's Patent....... ae any? 
50@50&1) 


CN, «ac cunbeasena 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and 
PRARNOt GAMO. 6.000 ccbvesvoseasncvace 35% 
Marking and Mortise.. od 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.. 





ie 
ee es i wiarcncacnee 34Y 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 


ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.90; 2, $2.30 





Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00 ; 2, $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 
Sptke, Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$4.30; 2, $5.60 
Glass, American Window 
See 1 rade iceport. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60& 10K 10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25410050% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 


Dixon's Everlasting..10-Ib paiis, ea, 85¢ 
Dixon's Everlasting. in boxes, doz. 


1 th, $1.20; 2 tb, $2.00 
Helmet Hard Oil...........c.seeeeee 25% 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.....cccccccss 33%4@3343&10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder............++ $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Family Grindstones, ce 

per inch, @ doz.............. $2.00 / °. 


— Mower and Tool Grinder, 2 
"00 


Iron Frames. each.. 


ach 
Velox Ball Bearing, aati Angle 
$00 


te alters and Ties— 


Cow Ties...... -6klG60E 1065 % 
Comest Bal Mfc. Co, : 
















Cotton Rope. 45% 
Hemp Rope,.....--..++ - 45% 
Covert's Saddlery Works 

Web and Leather Halters... 7 

Jute and Manila Rope Halte 

Sisal Rope Halters............. 6&2 

Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope 
I = indwoanerovesobocenssentinp aks 70% 





Sisal Rope Ties. 
Oneida Community: 


Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40K5 %, 
Oe 45@50 %, 


Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5 % 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@50&10&5%, 






Jute and Sisal Bag ‘Halters. 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 

MOOD . skp cosncesescccsscocescsucesoes 60 
Cotton Horse Ties. 3 
Livery Ties. Braided.... 


Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’. ..40&10@40&10&10° 
Heller’s Farriers....... 40&10@ 40104107, 
Magnetic Tack, Nos, 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 
4 Ok |b eer Sree eee: 50% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Ptah: 

Plumb, A. 





Engineers’ om an 


Machinists’ Hammers. 8 
Riveting and Tinners’............... 
ioe 2isiaiie iad y 
Sargent’s C. 8S. New List.......... 40° 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 8 Ib., per 1b.,50¢ .8045@—% 
3 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢..8065@—% 
Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30¢, 
80£ 1045 @—%, 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..1b. 94@10¢ 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, &c... .60&10@6041045 7%, 
Hoe, Rake, éc. occ ce f5Q50Z 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, ane 
.45@50% 


Long Handles. 
D Handles. a0e's  50@5085% 


Cross-Cut ‘Saw Handles— 
EEE nnnccpsenwanneusvenssecensaneces 40% 
Champion eusenes ccevescenvaced 45@45& 10% 
EEC. suncosacqueneesennsnent<diaeell 50% 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 
Brad Awl. ....+.+97r0.$1.65@$1.76 
Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 


COINS: oy 'es.0 sot cub $2.40 $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 

a eee $2.15 $2.40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 

assorted ..........$1.75@$1.95 


Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 


assorted .. - $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 

assorted ..........$1.60@$1.75 

File, assorted. gro. $1. 30@$1.49 


Hammer, Hatchet, ée. 
60k 10@60L 105% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . -65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, RBolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢: Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin- ‘Stenhens Go. : 
Carving Tool 








Saw and Plane feat 
Screw Drive 10% 
Millers Falls al, and Hatchet “an A 
SEED: nk00s gngh res emaiencnniedel sneer 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
® gro. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 


NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are 
erallu quoted per pair, without font. 


and Parlor Door nate 
with track, -_ double set 
amt fe, Co: $ 
eliable, No. 2.......... 
Reliable, No. favre Be don bt 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 





BTICTON § ..ccvccccvccccces 

Oscillating od 

BE as ndknonts-cdpin conebocus< 2 
Chisuoim & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

Baggage Car Door........ coves 50% 

BE ccncecrtedcvtenencssuvel 30% 

MRNORE  sicncacccségsevepecescece 50%, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

BURRS. DER roeccesevavsctesed 60&10% 

Roller Bearing pvaabeneopsentade 70% 
Grittn Mtg. Co.: 

Solid Axle, No. 10. GORGE. cise 70% 


Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00. 70%, 
Roller peering. Ex. Hy., No 
TL DA bontkeniebndte vdianias 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00... *ebalo’ 
Laue Bres, Co. 











Parlor, Ball Bearing Lasineniraats $4.00 
Parlor, Standard....... eee ePd15 
Mi oh aid $2.85 
Parlor, New Model............ eS 
Parlor, New Champion...... 2.25 
Barn Door, Standard...... 6045 

a2 ndcnecustensiuncae net $6.40 
SEE. an ncicécocsccncesnusckad 2% 
BRNDEEOR. . anu0dcdcsccveseansceved 7UK5), 

Lawrence Bros. : 

MOD cccconcisoccvotecudl 60&10 

ES a iv 
ee: er 60%, 
GROG cccscenecenesesceszens 6010 


Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Sets, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 
GE | Kesevevevesesooeesnceces 


TE . cccecpedebacetctvcewd 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1, Special, $15.... 
No. 2, Standard, $18. 
Hinged Hangers, $16 ons ee 
Meyers’ Stayou Hangers..... G05, 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Pioneer Wood Track No. 3. -$2.00 






oo 


Roller B'r’ ‘6 St ‘| Track No, 
Roller B’r’g St'l Track No. 13.$2. 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16 50&10 


Ste 


Seal, Steel Track No, 8 











Auto Adj. Track No, % & 10% 
Trolley B. D, No, 17 $1.25 
Trolley F, D, No, 1 10 
Trolley F. D. No, 12 2,25 


Trolley F, D. No, 150........§2.35 
ory Underwriters F, 


aac No, 44..2% and 3 60&10%, 





Palace, Adjustaile Track No, 
Te pnksatadandesVsextasaghen 50K10% 
Regzl, Adjustable Track No, 








io Wood Track No. 
Trolley B, D, No, 20. 
Trolley B. D, No, 24 
Trolley B. D. No, 2 
Trolley B, D. No, 28 
Roller Bearings 
__ Sa 
Anti-friction No, 2 
Hinged Tandem’ No, 48... 6045 
Foleing Door B. B. Swivel No. 
See bhe ened venssekeenencensed 0Y 
Safety Door Hanger Co 
Storm King Safety.. 
U. 8S. Standard Hinge. 
Stowell Mfg & Foun: ry C 


Extra 5@10% often given. 





Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 607, 
Apex Parlor Door...... SOK10K5 % 
EU, Siscsundibsehedieltanehutiiies 60% 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50% 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50 10%, 
Elevator ...........++ 7 
PIL, nus s detkngancbies sont 
Freight Car Door 

Interstate 

Lundy Parlor Door........ 50& 10%, 

MBS  ccccccccccccccecccccesccens 
Matchless ... 

SUOD - .0snnnhdeddcveetodions 
Parlor Door , 
Railroad yA 
Ss ee peeerener 60%, 
Meret O8F WeGP...ccnesccscnces 50% 
Steel. Nos. 300 403, 500... .50&1 
Underwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 4 % 


Wild West W arehouse Door, 
Zenith for Wood Track... .50&1 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 





SE Sc anesesenss sckeawade 7 . 
Climax Anti-Friction. 0 k10% 
Hale BERD. cnvesccccescoe eeeues 60° 
Now Perfection.......... Snceese 60%, 
PEE deskensstndnabadions eeceeee 60”, 
Pilot Hinge oe bonetennbesed 60% 
Se eee %5 
Western Pattern ann oeagecereehis 70% 
Taylor & oggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s fine earing. 5O&15& 10&5% 


Wileox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Roller Bearing..® doz. $5.00 


Cc. J. Roller Bearing...... 60&10% 
Cycle Ball Bearing............ 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing.......... 40° 
Ives, Wood Track.......... 60&10°7 
L. T. Roller Bearing, ...60&10&5°. 
New Era Roller Bearing. .50&10° 
O. K, Roller Bearing.. 10&5° 
Prindie, Wood Track.......... % 
Richards’ Wood Track........ 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track...... 50&10% 
Spencer Roller Bearing.. - ES 
Tandem, Nos. DO Bi cncns 


WEEE : dchababanesshkdesiitse 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B’r’g. me 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123..40% 
Wilcox Ely. Door, Nos. 12” 


22% 
Wilcox Ely. Door, No. 132.. He 


Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller 
Beari ~ uabbptasenbbastudae st 30% 
Wilcox Roy Noiseless Ball | 
UME dnriceahhd Ons indchees oil 
Wilcox New Century. “BORK IO” 


Wilcox O, K. Rteet Track... .50% 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... 50% 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. 40°? 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 

Ball Bearing.......... sevocasd 40% 
For Track, see Rail. 


Hangers— Garment— 


Piaggio Mia 
nov r - 
0.4 und Nick 


—s 


$27.00 
Victor Folding...... eccceces 
Western, W. G. 66.222... 9 ONE 


December 28, 1905 





Myers’ Patent oa ate— #8 doz. 
DR hoi cans c dd esdcvvtcecécceseenveccs $4.50 


Joist and Timber— 


I I A Dans ixsnceen camiiucunnend 30% 
Hasps— 

Griffin's Security Hasp............... 50% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz..50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality... .50% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. icss 
than first quality. 


Heaters, ee ew 
Clark, No. 5 $1.15; 1 
3, $2.25; No. 3D, 75; No. 7D 
No. 3E, $3.25; NS 1, $3.50.. 
Clark Coal, # doz, $0.75.... 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Bund: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara ; Clark's O. Poe 
Clark's Tip; ae. ) 
eae 3 5 
Doz. pair. 90.1 1.35 2.70 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. S., Dirie, &c.) 
aii saves. © 1% 2 28% 
Dos. pair..... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, &c.): 





No, navsesea 8 %m 2 
Doz, pair. -$0.70 65 60 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
I, Sh ots clon ochneceeheeneand 10% 
Charles Parker Co.......csccceces 70@75% 


Parker Wire Goods Co.* ; 
“ . Benjamin Automatic wins 
% 


10, “a wood, $9.00; No. tii, ‘for 

brick, One _ 
Reading's nae ee etal 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, li and 13. ‘75a102 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
®@ doz. sets, without screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20. 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
O, 8., Lull & Porter........ 75& 1085 
Acme, Lull & Porter..... oo 10G10% 
Queen City Reversible......... 75&10% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos, 60, 
ED  nacoccpecescoecesosesseonennse (5&10 
Misgat, 


Gravity Locking, Nos. 
mi 


seas 

a Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & Fo * see ld&5 
Baile Gravity Lockir . Nos, 1 
WB sagsusesendtkoecmsseses Toa loa 


cha mp ou Gravity Locking, No. ‘ * ; 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, N 





Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5 ol Oh 
Empire: Nos, 101 & 103............ 7 Aa 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
BE, Gh. Bena thand sasdiedtacs cies es 60% 
Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or IT See sels: 
BOi 0 60k 09 1 2 3 
Hinges with L’ ‘f} chs. $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only....., .70 .70 .35 
New England: 
With Latch.....doz. ...@$2.00 
Without Latch...dow. ...@$1.60 


Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 

Western: 

With Latch..........doz, $1.75 
Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s, doz. sets, 





os. 1 3 

Hinges with Latches. .$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only -- 1.40 2.05 3.80 
ERSGNES. GREP 0s cor encts -70 =.70 «1,35 

Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Piyot.............. - 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchiess beneosed 452 

Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron... .$6.50@$7.00 


Non- Holdback, Cast Ir onss. 25 $6.75 

J. Bardsley : 

s Non-Checking Mor- 

tise Floor Hinges............ 415% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 15% 

Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Bail Bearing Floor 

ED. Gknadentd onus es tathhadae 40% 


Rommer Spring Hinges....... 40°, 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 
@ er, $9.00] ¢ 
Chicago Spring Butt C - te 
Chicago § ~~ Hin es. paneyeoe § 
Triple En ring Hinges.. ‘oe = 
Chicago ‘bal Bearing) Floor 
SD = dnbnsesk tcauinarncvusad 50% 
Garden City Engine House.....257 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... , 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 3 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% | oe 
EOD intdnnsniansbiesinnk ¢ 5% 18 
MII, stn carddnahavanachcnovl 36% 1 & 
Columbia, No, 14...... Per. $9.00) . 
Columbia, No. 18...... @ ar. $25.00 > 5 
Columbia, Adjustable, No, 7, a 
. gr. $12.90 | © 
Gem, new list....... Sanaehs aha < 
SR NEE, 0 cccenhawes # er. $12 oy = 
Oxford, new Pio sons -nvee Rg g 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matcbless....30% | = 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 3 
Superior Double Acting Floor ~ 
CE cencih ih cendtieradedeedans Oo, is 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeve aa Steel Holdback ¢ 
Screen Door........... # ar, $9.00 | > 


Ball Bearing "Floor Hinge. .. 50% 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door 
SEDs cuciecas ++ gr. $12.00 





The Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, Depot: 
gr. $12. 
Ideal, No, 4....... «eee or. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1...... P gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Aetlog.. . BY 
yt Idea’ sues Lvseabamebebaated 45° 
an 


Ball ring. en 
No. 777 Sh’t Steel Holdb’k.® gro. i) 

















THE 





December 28, 1905 
Wrought Iron Hinges- 
Strup und 7 Hinges, &c., list 

December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges. ..7¢% | 
H’vy Strap H’y’s...75k5% | > 
Light T Hinges......65%4 33 
Heavy T Hinyes..... 60% ; =s 
Ketra H’y T H’9’s.%0610% ( Bs 
Hince Hasps......... s0%| Ss 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .7545% | = 
Cor. Er. Heavy T.70&10% | 
Screw Hook { 6to l2in. 1b. 3%¢ | 
and Strap, 4 Uy to in, .1b.3%¢ 
(22 to 36 in. 1D. 3%¢ | 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
Sh 2 GOOR icc nes ke wes 1b. 644¢ | 
NCL CRE ETE lb. Tye¢ 
EAMOR no cccscccccccecs lb .8%¢ 
_Hitohers, Stali— 
Covcrt Mtg, Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 
‘hin Coal— 


Per doz. 
POW ican Be RR. 
Galcv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.35 
Galv. Funnel... .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 
Masons’ Etc.— 
Avery-Caldwell Mfg. Co.: 
Steel WICK. .cccccccscscsscecesd each $1.00 
Btesk MGPtak. .cncocccccccecses each $1.25 
Neveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No, 162......... e ach $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
Gk 1060 104 10 % 
list Feb. 23, 1899... 
Wk LWATIE 10% 
Beovl. .ccscccescsececesss 33% % 
Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using ‘vist of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or seliing at net prices, 
Cronux’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&1U&10, 
Ft. Madison Crescent C ultivator can 





~ 


Grub, 
D. & Hz. 


WD dOK...cccccccccccccesseccccocces & 10%, 
Ft. Medison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight........... # doz. 6645 
Junior Size.........+sesseee- # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 50% 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco eS ise 
THKLVKT 2 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.........++- 70&10°, 
Warren Hoe.........ccccccesevceees 45410 ; 
W, & C. Ivanhoe.........-.-eeeee 7T5&2 
B. B, 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ $3.15 
B. B., 6Ye im....ccccccscescccseccecs $3.35 
Acme ‘Wedding ee aa # doz., net, $4.35 
V. & C. L’tning Shuttle Hoe, doz. $4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 





Angular, ® doz. $24.00....+++++0+-45&10% 

Door— ax 
Bardsley’s ...+-.++++ee0s seseesecesene 49% 
Empire 309 
PullWOR occccccecccescseses canncnedendteee 


File and Tool— - 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File. 
Handles 33%4(@ 10%, 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, » gross, 


$10.80; GP GOZ.....cccceecececevevess $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
SWALy cccccccccccecencrecseccees eecece 
Hooks—Cast iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading..... 





Bird Cage, Sargent’s Lis 


Ceiling, Sargent’s List, Nos. 29, 32, . 
33, 129, 132, 133 and 135...... 50d 108167, %, 
Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. saan 100 








Coat and Hat, Sargent’ s List...50&10% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s.........++. +..10% 
Coat and Hat, Reading eee 45&20 7, 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s..........-- 70% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville........ 65% 
Harness, Reading List........ eovcsves 407% 
Harness, Stowell’s........ 60° 
School House, Stowell’s 
Wire— 
Dc tnks i were wd 80410@..% 
Wire C. & H. Hooks:........ 
WEG 56106 10%, 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. TO10% 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70% 
Western W. & Co, Molding...... 15% 
Wire G Yo, : 
‘Ac me — peabdasevesencvons jnetied 60&10% 
Chief ..cccccccocccrccccccccccccscccecs 70%, 
QHOWT ccccccccccccccccsocecesscconces 75% 
eee «65% 
WY FURS, ov occvecccccoccovccveseconses 5% 
ye eee 50&10% 
Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in., $2.50 
CORN cask eens ‘doz. $1. 05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 


See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common en all sizes, 


Oe Ma: 6. 66: 6.0.0 0:0:0r8e eee $1.39 
Whiffletree ceeeeee LD. S%Q@EE 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Se 5 ane hah COLSAGVE NES Y, 
Malleable Iron....... 
Opens Mfg. Co, Gate and Beuttle 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hook.............+ 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, — 

#% doz. $3.3 net 
Rench K-2ks—See Bence Stops. 
Com Hooks See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails. Horse. 





Horseshoes- 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber- 









Garden Hose. — 
Competition ......ft. 5 @v ¢ 
d-ply Guaranteed,. ft. 8S @9 ¢ 
pply Gueranteed..ft.10 @ll ¢ 

Cotton Garden, %4-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 au ¢ | 

7 Sad 

Prom £46 Biccecss b.3 aso 

B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. B43 2¢ 

Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: | 
WOM. ca awass < 0 55 60 65 | 
Jap’d Tops....68 65 7 7% 
Tin'’d Tops....71 68 81 7% 

New England Pressing.lb. 34a4¢ 

Pinking 

Pimbing Troma. ..66cccccs doz .60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert M[fg Co.: 

Auto Screw. vagdnebeuiicequascouaa 
CRONE - enna cenccnsccescsuusscncensicnund 45% 

Covert’s Sac 
PRR ROO 6010 
MRCOON: cnt ctascascaniesseenckcadceeves Z 

Lox BBOTE cccccuccccccsecoscscsses 

eS A ee ee S08 0&2 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...50&10% 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 5% 

Ketties— 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20025 % 

Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 

Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c. 





Foster Bros.’ Butcher, _ ke 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co... 50 
Corn- 

Withington Acme # do $2.65; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj. Berrated, 2.20: 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No, 2, $1.15 

Drawing— 

Standord DRS Sik ake TH TIE 10% 

KE. Jennings & Co,., Nos. 40, 46. .60 

Keastaan & Griftin, Nos. 41, 42..... 

OR Os eer ee eee 

BE Kccdevasatasneea cencsensecdtewed 

GI nc uicapiinlanddddcdakumeanmame 

Oe? Es ae Pe kixeeanaresc 2& 5a 25 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge. per doz .$5.75@6.00 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge...... ..# doz. $.5u 
Iwan’s Serrated............- # doz. $lu.v0 

Mincing— 

bidtuéitieteananvail ¥ gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
POOUEPE © civctcees doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......+.- # doz. $3.00@3.25 


Knobs— 
Base, 2\%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25 $1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 40a 45¢ 
DU bide 68ers doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60& 10&10% 


Buffalo 


Door, 


| rm Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 





DE (ictshatasenensascctedciwos 3% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. "50 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113.............. 50% 
ES BONE Dinadedsdinceccceccces 50% 
Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 3% 
Pp. Ss. & W 50% 
Reading 
Sargent’s 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz .$4.25@4.50 
cape TH, Bes. Oe vvviscian 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
i et ee W@ pOk5Y, 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
i ae eee $2.75@3.00 
Be Ge ndneé nun $3.00@3.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron.........50% 
Latches— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 353@40¢ 


Doo 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 


Co., No. 101, 
# doz. $2.90 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples..................50 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No 
WE “Updewnctines ns biwaksacusdecens tenis 50&5% 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127........... $1.50 


Leaders, Cattle— 
Small. ...doz. 50¢; larac, 604 
Covert Mfc. ‘Co., Cotton and Hemp.45% 


Lifters, Transom— 


By A Ole ce cnacveddbéotanischscescsandd 33% % 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Bee Meech ewiean $2.25 2.00 1.75 
ee ed ereains $1.75 1.35 1.10 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 
Silver ms Braided Chalk. No. 0, 
se.08, . 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No 
+50. ES NES. Pe. 20% 
Reteey? Lines, Shade Cord. &c.: 
“Vhite Cotton. No, 3%, $1.50; No, 4. 


TRON 


AGE 














$2.50 ; , . o8, 
2.25: oO. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, } 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50; 
Ni “gt “ogi Reape PL ace 26% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No, 5, | 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton 
» Cotton: . 
ft.. $3.7 75 
90 ft 2 siz 7 35 
20% | 
ternroof Clothes. 50 ft. . 
): Gilt Edge, $23.00; Air 
ain 00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
$17.00 Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
$14.00; Eclipse $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. | 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .3314,@3314 79; 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.-- | 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 


on these goods. 


Reading Hardware Co.....cccccccess 40 

Bes GE ee. Be Sein eccccndcesaduena du 

NS SE Src cnusubesuwus - KIN, | 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50”, 
Elevator 

SUNREE IE: : ciinunk dacccnnetikeeanebenieen Se” 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron. 
Net prices are 


Tk LES GSIEEY 
gener al, 


R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ané 
Pe tiadhdxcstsvticodbacdocus 000 DR10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze 







and Brass 


Crescent 








Iron . Seka 

Window Ventilating. 

Robison Patent Ventilating 

eS nr 

Wrought Bronze and Brass. . 
Wrought Steel.... eo 
Puilman Patent Ventilat: 
ONG 6s ccccccccsscctevecccansseeessce 


Vi achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr'’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 
Swan’s Improved........ceceeeess 40& 10% 
Angular. 
Jennings’. Nos, 1 and 4..........d S50 5% 
Millers’ , alls..... 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.7 
Corking— 


Hand Power.. 
# doz. $43, 00 


Reisinger Invincible 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Diffe wenti} 
PEEES, eee abs nccasnsdcedecqesecenadan 
Moore's Hand Hoist, with cm" 
SN Na ccebancepaxaududéaadecsdacerte 20% 
Ices Cutting— 
RT diticeus cacvacnexstetecaae 12% % 
WVasuiing— 

Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz 
PTT. Ev aduztduciedsadteneuweins = 00 


Boss Rotary....... $54.00 





Champion Retary Banner No. 1..$54.00 
Standard Chan.pion No, 1........ $438.00 
Standard Perfection............... $26.09 
Cintt Square Western............ 30. 00 
Uneeda American, Round........ $30.00 
Matlets— 

DE cn awn kevaa H5k5@Q50% 

Lignumvite ...... «- - 454550 % 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
ee doz. 45€5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

GEE TE Ws ce ccccscccdaceccess 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....€0&10% 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W, G. Co.), new list.. 
50&10% 


Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. 
National list Jan. 1, 
Parker's Columbia & Vict« 
Parker’s Box and Side. 
Swift, Lane Bros. 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
CREM secs all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 


12 di 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 § 
COMEMIOMERL . .covcccccssceceenuccnees 
Groat American. 

Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70 
a GEE viewacuceoosedseqeseonsonun 10% 6 
Pennsylvania 7, 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing.. 
Pennsylvania Golf.........cseceeceeee 
Pennsylvania Horse. 
Pennsylvania Pony 
Granite State: 










or 
3¢ 















Style A, Low Wheel... .70&10&10&5 ¥ 

Style B, Low Wheel........ 70&10&5% 

Style C, High Wheel.......... 70&10% 

Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Philadelphia: 

Styles M.. S.. C., K., T T0&5% 

Style A, all Steel...... 60&5° 


Style E. High Wheel........ &10&5°7 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.50% 


Niis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. .8545@85¢10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ &c. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
678 
Anchor ....... 3 2 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain .. 2 2% i lepers 50% 
Coleman ..... Te ae: Oe EE conned net 
New Haven.. 2 21 19 18 ...40&5%, | 





Nos. 6 7S 910 
Putnam w uw ily 333 % 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10 
WIE: ce nnnceudesdceenecidvcsye # h Bee 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 

per 1b.9@ 10¢ 
Picture— 
Dy 2 24% 3 Sin. 
Brass H’'d.j5 55 60 .70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard, 
Square, Blank or Tappe d. 5.00 


Heragon, Blank or Tappe is $5. > 


Square, Blank, C. T..... 85.30 
Heragon, Blank, C. TT... $6.05 

Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., U. 8S. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d. 
Benere, BiGGE sux cnc cites 
Heragon, Blank.......... $5.20 
oe ik Pee $5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped.........$5.70 

iin 

ee eee Ib. 64,0 6%4¢ 

U. B. N@Oyp. oc ccccccee lO. FRG 

ROO. ocacunedvustenss lb. 440@5¢ 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. .2\44€03¢ 
In carload lots %é¢ Ib. off, f.o.b. 

New York. 

Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ 50€ 107, 
Ten: Or Meeetieesedecuds 65 1004 70% 
Wb scan ae wedi «eee GFE 1070 Y 


Chase or Paragon: 





Brass and Copper 50k 10% 
2 oe . Se 6510 
tL TE ET 6510 } 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos 
Bes de GREE MiG ccs aveudedhideciiacda. 20% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
Nos, 1, 2 and 3......--.++esee.00++ 50% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ TU@TI&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60G@6IK10% 
Openers— Can— 


Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 


Nprague, Wood Handle. ..35a j0¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1. 15a$3. 00 
National tastteeseeeeeceteres cece s « DOG! 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. %a@45¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
e “— 75e.; per gro., $7.50 
Nickel Plate........ ss wares # doz., $2.00 
Te er i avicasevedeeudcns # doz., $4.00 
Feu 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
ee eee lb. 14@ 16¢ 
Rubber— 
( Fair ony goods.) 
I Ole lr aiid ata wae wie sae 841 10¢ 
Sheet, Cc. iz else dendas 9412 ¢ 
meas Os Gr Bee cawevewd Wate 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 5065 ¢ 
ee. SS eee 49504 
Jenkins’ "96. ®@ Th 80¢........2@2%5&5 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@1214¢ 
I a cinwid Wiehe oad dex Ib, 4a Poe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8a1l ¢ 
Pails, Creamery— 
8S. 8S. & Co., with gauges—No,. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 # doz 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.60€10@60¢ 10 124% 
Fry— 


Common Tenet: 

Os 44 1 - <g 5 5 
Per doz.. "$0.5 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch .. 12 15 16 18 
Per doz. ‘$1. 95 295 2.80 3.15 


Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S Co., ? doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10. $5.25; 20, 5.55: 30, $6.25 
Savory. # doz.. net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 


Simplex, ® gro.: 
No. 40 50 60 149 150 160 
00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.6¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, | 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ibs., | 
per 100 sq.  aegtge % 


218% 


-—— Board, Sheet, 40 x 40| 
+. Fe Ye 10¢ | 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll 


854 je 
Medium weight, 30 lbs to roll, 

59 45¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 


SER 60 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
~~ 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply. 
3 ply, $1.10: 5 ply, $1.2 
Deafénint Felt, 9, 6 and 4% o9. 
ft. to Ib. ton. - $45.00@ 50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, "250 sq. ft. 
per on $1.75 


rred Pape r— 


1 ply (at 300 sq. ft.), ton.... 
$32. 50@35.50 

2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 55@60 ¢ 

3 ply. roll 108 aq. ft...... T5@85¢ 








slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .7¢ 
kK. KR. M. Stone Surfaced oofing 
COTE TED GE. TE Jicccccccccconsvesses $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@6vk10% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CURGIG60E 10%, 








Parers— Pansat 
Advainee eiiese ee heenes # doz. $4.00 
EE -nsnseediecsasnreseuas ¢! doz, 94.00 
Bonanza Improv Wis svccovenns each $6.50 
ee eae # doz. 94.00 
SEE. sennsnovescvevs avebeneena each $7.59 
Kuresa lmproved............- each $20.00 
Family May State.......... # doz. $15.00 
Im i» ruved Bay State. # doz. $06.00 

Oe Be ccnskutecapace .P doz, $5.00 
Ne w Li GULMING.....00. ..@ doz 97.00 
Reading 72........+es005 ..@ doz, $3.25 
Reading 18 ‘anew -e doz, 3.25 
Rocking Table... ..- #! doz. $6.29 
kh eee # doz. $6.00 
Wiuite Mountai .v doz. $5.00 
Potato— c 

us i duincxdpaceticedaenie i? doz. $7.00 
White Mowiutait........00.00- # doz, 96.00 

Picks and Mattocks— 
Raat Pee: £8 BP... +00 cears 75% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 

OP Pe wadcsncucacuseteececes 33% "% 

Pinking lrons— 

See Jrous, Pinking. 

Pins, Escutcheon— 
DU .<<<.66. lw beans 6060 10 >, 
Iron, list Nov, 11, °85. .60@60&10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Calodd lots. 
Standard, 24 ih. ......4-. 69% 
katra Heavy, 2-6 UW. ....cee- 0% 
PUCIGE. cascvexsevevvsseus 15% 

Pipe, Merchant— 
Consumers, Carloads. 
Stecl. spun. 
Blk. Galv. Bik, Gale, 
yk Uy in..71% 55% 684% 52%} 
md by in. .70 9 63% 724a% 60% 
% tog in. .79% GA 7 2. @..2 
7t, i2in, 14% 59% moe 56%% 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
» Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 
to 24 in.: ; 
New England. .......++6- 68% 
New York and New Jerscy .71% 
Maryland, Delaware, 2. Pa.t5”% 
cst, ba, and West V@....77 
Virginia ‘cee keh eshn sew ee 76% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky... .77% 
P< chosing need 7% 


Pe. my .—Carload ‘lots are generally de- 
ve! 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested Stove ot L.o,t 
5 in. r 100 joints... .$7.00 . 

6 . ae 100 cine. "750 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 
Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 

Bench, first qual........-40&10 


Bench, Second qual...... .50@10 








Molding née e bane ne 
Bailey's “sianies & & L. Co.)..... 40%, 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Banch, First uality err 40@40& 10% 
Bench, Second Quality.... eeoe 10 
SEED os cunustnecewne 33 $4 10% 
Toy and German....... @40& 10% 
eel s ences apoondonesocnessesenelp 

«Ohio Tool Co. ; 

"len First Qpality sonees eemeies 
Bench, Second Qual ay, aoa oe 
BEMEENNE »s0ganencpensesan* sive 334%&10 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.. 60°, 

GFRNBR Keg sccvecccsgegescccercasvcccoses yA 

Iron Planes~ 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 40% 

Chaplin’s Iron_Planes.........--. 50& 10% 

me BN Planes (enles R. . 
i, CBD cv cncccnescesocassepeescesoeces ’, 

© » Tool Co.’s Tron Planes.. peosonsts 60%, 

su ens 60107 

Rcssdltdh suxtanevaddbetsahenneneaaeeenseee 60% 


Buck Bros..... 
Chapin- Stepher } 
Ohio Tool Co. 
Stanley R, & L 
_— pdhiivenasiansoesse 

& 1. J. White 


 Sianters, Corn, Hand-— 








Kohler’s Eclipse.............- # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 

Felloe p06 6hn0baneus Wee SHO VAE 

Self-Sealing Pie Plates (S., 38. & 
Co.), A WEE, cn tnisueddeniess 50 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers... .75&10@75, 10, 5% 








Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe... 7 8 10 = 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $3.00 x 75 
eee 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co 
American Button.............+++ 75&10%, 
CHGS. cocccceccccsevoccscsccecvcsses % 
SN TREE ERRisinnccc ces cvonccccsocegs 50°, 
Combination and others.......... 33%”, 
‘Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools........-.. 40& 10@40& 10& 10° 
The Nettleton Mfg. Co. Reversible | 
Cutting Nippers...................- 50% 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
wm. Sapethers 
Berna S43 
Elm City.. 6 °/ 
D- seanne sé on 


Paragon 
Swedish Side. End and Dagens Cay 


ting Ce ea evil 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. : 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds...... 40% 
Plumbs and Levels— 
’ Co.: 

Pie art ols. ag 30 30810 10% 

anin’s Imn. Israss Cor 404k 10K 109 
Pocket Wevels.........0+ 30@30& 10& 10% 





THE IRON AGE 


W.sston’s I’lumbs and Levels........70% 
tasstun’s hocket Levels...........+0+ sz 
CC. &. Jennings & Uo.’s bron...... we 
Cc, E, Jenumygs & Co.'s Iron, Adjust- 
SEE ~ ccccna sing tabs iuasas oanwe MATS 2 
Seema Th Be Bs Oi ccncasccssavceses f 
OR EE oie o8egss cdscnndeete 
Vy ths IS vcncxcksscueacaues 3343 % 
Poachers, Egg— 
Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $6.00; No, 2, $9.00; No. 3, 
9.00: Ko. & GibOe.......:00..0055 5 


Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-1b. papers,lv.84%4@9 ¢ 
lyIb, pupers........ 1b.9 @ges 
1-1. papers....... lb. 94% @10%4¢ 


Pokes, Animal— 
Madison Hawkeye 
Madison Western....... 


Police oy 7 


Manufacturers’ Lists. 
‘Tower's 


#8 doz. $3.25 
# doz. $4.00 


Ft. 
rt 


5G 25465 ) ts 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 Ib can_ (powder), 
each, $1. 25; # doz., $12.00; No, 2, 10 ib 
can (cake), each, $2.50; # doz., $24.00. 
Prestoline eee. No, 1 (% mt) ¥ 
doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.7 40 
PRINS PRG. cvccdcscencesivovscsin 40% 
William Hoffman: 
Meta! Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
# doz, We; # gro, $4.50; 
» Ib boxes, doz. $1.25; 1 b 


boxes. ® doz, $2.25 
J P doz., 
# ero., $12.00. 


: _ Liquid, 8 oz. 
Biri eCpers Irieud Metal Polish, 2 
doz . $1.75; # gro., $18 
Wvrin's White Silk, % 


COZ, wecsevecees 


Sto 


Vv 
Black Eagle Beizine Paste, 
Black 
Black Jack Paste, 


Ceorge 
U. 8. 
boxes, 


cans, 
$1.2 


5 » ¥ 
lb Wé¢ 

Salen 
p mg i5¢ 
# gr. $9.00 


Eagle, Liquid, % pt. 


% Ib cans, 





tlack Kid Paste, 5 lb can....each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 

De Windsiadh-vedbothacacesds:ncuseel $6.7 
Joseph Dixon's, ®@ gr. $5.75......... lu, 
Dixon's Plumbago peckieeeneeanen # lb Be 
| Re a # ger. 92.50 
SS SD oe ere errr 1% 
Japanese 3.5 
Jet Black 





Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 02, cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5 tb pail.......... each ig 4 
Black Silk, % Wb box...... # doz. 4 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box...... 75 
Black Silk, % pt. liq...... # doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
S Ot.; BOWS. 0 00 wee gro. $9.00 
Et. MOUNE. 6c ccsiics gro. $10.00 
1, at. gg See gro. $11.00 
er Pee Tee gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Post;, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft.. 46¢; Ge f.., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Pusts...... ++«--each $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
Enameled pace nennyihanesetia 
Tinned 9 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Dunk, 1 WD. ..ccccccce sOGCn E56 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb....each V5¢ 


ee 


Rifle, -lD. .. wecvceee COCK 15¢ 
Biffle, 1-10. cr cccecces COCK S56 
In Kegs: 
12\%-lb, kegs. views awad $3.50 
25-[b. kegs..... cose ccc es OhbO 
King’s Semi- Smokeless: 
i Ch i OR, wan iak ceecenses $6.50 
Half Keg (12% tb _bulk).......... $3.50 
uarter Keg (6% tb bulk)........ $1.90 
Case 24 (1 fh cans bulk).......... 5») 
Half case (1 f cans bulk)........$4.50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Keg (25 th bulk).......... 12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% tb bulk)... 6.25 7.75 
uarter Keg (6% Ib bulk). 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 (1 fh cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 fh) c. bk).. 7.25 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm'less Shot Gun. .0&20% 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jolly-,.. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co....... 2@25 % 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, # doz., $20.00......§ 7 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller............. y 


Pullers, Nail— 


CQPCIOE nose cnsner onencnsghessceccgooses 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, #@ doz., 


Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, 
$20.00 
Pearson No, 1, 





Sh. Shi inchs os cieoaians bunielieaiel 50 
Pelican, # doz. $9.00............ 40&10° 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

SOA; 2 MDs 66 ccedehedeeeaeweiia’ $5.50 

Be, Se NEED crnepnosccccanecnecnen $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

Diamond B, No. 2, case lots........ 

# doz. $6.00 

Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 

® doz. $5.50 

Giant No. 1, ® doz. $18; No. 2. 

$16.50: DO We isn ehasksdabeend % 

Staple SIRE i vacncia iets hea 60". 
Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, * doz.. 

T5e.: # gro., $6.00 

Pulleys, Single Wheei— 

fnch ..<5ee Se Oe 8 
iweme or Tackle, 

ebeee's 45 60 1.05 


$0.30 
Hay “Pork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25: 5 in. £1.55 
tine rae ee 2 24, 
Hot House. doz.. ..80.68 1.20 
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Mews... eh eS SB 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 23 .30 
lunch cece 1% 2 2% ry 
Bide, dot.s... $0. 25 .40 .55 .60 
PRON v0.00 css 1% ™% 2 24 
Stoweill’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Lumb Waiter, Auti-lriction. .60&10% 
Electric Light «++ 00% 
Side. Anti-Friction BOK, 





Sash Pulleys—_ 


Common frame; Square or 
Round End, per om 1% and 
Cis iss wbaea shoes eee * 6@19¢ 

Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. . 16G@19¢ 

BG cvievectaes re 4 in, 16¢ ; 2 in., 19¢ 

bh ox-All-Steel, Nos, 3 ‘and ? fy ee 

# doz. 50% 

Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 

DNGL : ccussensowsanseand eeenes shneiee 70K10%, 

Niagara.......... 1% in., 16¢; 2 in,, 19¢ 

No, 26, Troy..1% in. lie; 2 in., 16%¢ 

err 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 

Tackle Blocks—See Block 8. 
Pumps— 

Se se - 6OG60E 10%, 

Pitcher Spout.........80@80k10% 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, &e. 45507, 


farnes Dbl. Acting (low list) .......50 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout........ 7T5& 1045 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No 
2. B. & L. Block Co...... ++ $16 09 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.75 


Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 





ST ME sve ardsekdensen teens ckwas 6 
bint & Walhug Fast Mail iow 
SEDGE . coccoceonrvvkuségetranssans cna 5d 5 


Pa t& Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher.80°; 





National Specialty Mfg, Co., Me asur- 
Bg, G6.DU......erececevcccvcvevcvers 
Mechanical Sprayer...... 

Myers’ Pumps (low list). . 
Myers’ Power Pumps......ccocess 
Myers’ Spray Pumps..... ‘so&10% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Vaive—Per 
yro.: 


Inch... 8 2% 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
fgeh.«..8 34 Fe 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 

Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch... 2% 3 3'o 4 
$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. }aTIE 

Spring, single tube, good qual- 
e580 .a « $1.7542.00 


Revolving (4 tubes) .. aclalcat ia et 


doz. ‘$3. 50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’ 8 Cast St’l Drive.50% 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 55% 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, IB, 1€C, 
OL Rae ee pees 50 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches peitbionsuraieniatl 40%, 
Niagara Sc'idl) Pureeches........... 5510 %, 


Wm. Schollhorn Co. : 


EE adekihe kababeiesa dkeinouune 334%, 
DE esevcdeeieseséivedsvedkieduGaieed 50% 
END: ccd ceedtaccsabucsssdasmesceeel A 

Stews worew, & KM. Mig. Co...... b 

Tinners’ Hollow, *" S. & W. Co...40% 

Tinners’ Solid, T.,'S. & W. Co. 
A innskaeeassasdnecn tensikcekell % 


ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
214442% ¢ 
Sliding Seer, Wrought Brass, 
1 in., 30 
Ai ta aie Co.: 
No. Reliable Hgr. Track, ® ft. 5 $ 


No, 2 Reliable Hgr. Track, # ft. 
Cronk's: 


Double Braced Steel Rail. -B ft. Me 


” ee ey 


i. 2h, Ei” Si cencensneeasaseteiead 24¢ 
Griffin's: 

xxx, ®# 100 ft.. 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 

Hinged Hay ger, # 100 ft.. 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.10; ly x 3-16 in., $3.60. 

‘the "s* 

“Hinged Track, ® 100 ft., Lin., $3.40; 
1% in,, $4.10, 

O. N. 'T.. ¢ 100 ft... 1 inm., $2.75; 1% 
in... $3.50; Ite in., ‘$4.00. 

Standard. te Tits ccm neediest # 100 ft. $4.00 
siwre ce ro 

# 100 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 

New York, 1 x 3-16 in.. # 100 ft. $2.75 


MeKinnrey’s: 


Hinged Hanger Rail, ®@ ft., ll¢..50% 
ER eat “ye ft. ries 
OE. ans cnbabouadsondies a ft. 
Myers’ Stayon Track pee Mangwhoewed Gia10% 
Richards’ Mfg. Co. 
Common 1 x 36 - $2.25; 1% x 
3-16, $2.50; 14 x 3-16, $2.75, 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail.. 010% 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............. = 
Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., No. 31, 
9¢; No. 32, 4¢; No, 33, Dé. 
Safety Door Hanger Co.'s Storm 
SEE MIDs 03. v'cwvtnuiphitihd ah bkek coil 60% 
Safety. Door Hanger Co.’s U. 8. 
BRU cogtactaukeeasndedegedueesed 60% 
Stowell’s: 
ee ei ore eecal 8 ft. 1%¢ 
oe ee erry 25% 
Wrongcht Bracket. 1 3-16 in....2 ft. 3¢ 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-16..® ft. T¢ 
Swett’s Hylo, ® ft. 11¢.............. 60% 
P. L. B. Steel Rail...... # 100 ft. 3.00 
OR, Ey 8 Eee capocspases # 100 ft. $2.75 
Rakes— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 


Fort Madisou Red Head Lawn.. 2 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and teeth. P 
a SP eae hegnettedaae’ $4.25 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, doz., 12 
teeth, $15.90; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75% 
Victor Garden, '® doz.. 12 teeth, 
$15.99: 11. $16.50: 16. $18.00........ 80% 
Queen City Lawn, ® doz., 20 teeth. 
a. ee Ae. Eicon shcinnasaesasdacs ne 
Anticlog Lawn. ® doz...... ..... $4.00 
Malleable Garden..........++++ 70&10% 


Kohler’s: 


Lawn Queen, 20-tooth......@ doz. $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth........... # doz. $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth........... # doz. $3.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....# doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, li-tooth, ® doz. 
$1.75 2.00 
Weldless Steel Garden............ T5&5 % 
Rasps, Horse— 
MIND candice ennevacscuesabeas sivans 75% 
PE Wa Sveoinstedans TOKSE@ TIM LOS , 
McCaffrey’s American St'd...60&10&5°, 
ee ee T0&10@75% 
See also Files, 
Razors- 
SE Cos cnxcocedonsedutsncisecensecs 60% 
kox Razors, No, 42..% doz, $20.00 
Fox Razors, No, 44..% doz. $20.00 \ = 
Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina... [ 2 
# doz. $25.00 J 2 
PE ERs ahixcnvsodvene ewiadhiderndenca 50% 
Silbersteis: 
Carbo Magnetic........c.ccsecss- $18.00 
SSNS, (TNO. Gis osncesnccnveuateses $15.00 
Griffon, BM: Tinccdxevaccenkevncvnd $12.00 
BU CEBGE TROZOUR ec occ cicee ce ccseusces 40°, 


Safety Kazors— 
SUD Solve wcens c bovnncdctuseekuad 10% 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx : 

6, A 6, B 6. M 9%, M M, 
lt, B 1b, 4008, Rubber, 
Nickeled Populo....... 20 
German wilv., ooane.4 2 


Populo, 
Alumir um 


i, 124 N 





2904 
5009 P N, ee. 0%. 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P. 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR.........2 


304 P, 304 PN. 00304 P, 00304 PN 334 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Llectroplated and 
Bronzed 


Revolvers— 
Bingle Acttonm.......0+. 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal, $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
Pi eee reer reir ee 
TTOMMETICHE 6.00005 ooo 0 $4.00 

ee Hardware Grade 
16 in. ........per doz, $2.25@$2.5) 
oe Oe per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
18 in. ........per doz. $2.75@$3.0/ 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull _"e- 


2% Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....81.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
os Improved Self-Piercing, Cop 
2 in., @ doz., $1.25; 2% in., 
150: 3 in.’ $1.75. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hite Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron 
doz. 50@55¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 
doz. 70@75 ¢ 
Blair’s Rings. . sper gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Ringers.per doz40.60@ .66 

Rivets and none 

ae eer 5085”, 

Tron or Steel......  @1545% 
Slotted, Clinch and Tu- 

lar— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Slotted Clinch, per doz. 

asteboard bores, 2325¢ ; 
ores, BWAa382¢. 

Tubular, per doz. boxes, 50 count, 


bores, 
Tim 


29732¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50 
Barn Door, Sar ent’s list........... 60 
Cronk’s Stay No, 65, .90; No 
OP ne veibas Rpagteebesds cadenveleanvevces $1 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
Seer * a4 





Lane’s Stay.... 
Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.7 
O, K, Adj, and Reversible No. 58.5 » 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57........ 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60......... ei 
Ml vevcccasebsoninanes 6 

Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..#@ doz. $! 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................ 50 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 65: 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... # doz. We 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and larger: 
Pe Give Se Wa Wee ie e-8 lb., 124o¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
te BOCES Ee !b., 10¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iarger: 
TREC Pee Th., 8¢ 
Sisa), Hay. Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 





Sar se ee tb., 8¢ 
EE a8 aioe ie Stheily kw me se Ib. 10¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
DEE <n Ga siete dc aa aaa Ib. 8&¢ 
ae 3 kus 0 onde Ane eee 1b. 10¢ 
Best, 1%4-in. and larger. 16%4@18¢ 


Medium, \Y-in. and larger, 
151444 16\4¢ 


Common, %4-in. and larger. .10¢ 
In coils, £8 advance. 
Jute Rope: 


Thread No. é \%-in. & up. 1b. Hee 


Thread No. 2 Hin. & wi é up, 1b.5%¢ 
Old | Colony Man Transmis snission | 


‘Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ....... . . SMb214 
PU ks ves dic ccurccndeeeme, 











acosy Red dlips.. 
wWashita Slip: 
Washita Sips, No. 1.......... 
Washita Sups, No, Zz oad 
India Oil Stones (entire list)....33 

Quickeut kmery and Corundum Ou | 





Stone, Wouble Urit............ 
Quickcut Kmery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit....,........ 33% % 


Quicke ut Mmery Rubbing Bric * ayer 
Hindostan No, 1, R’g'lar.? eR S¢ 
Hindostan No. 1, Small. .@ ib le 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to +S 
BD Mince cpaceacy oudéie bend lb 80¢ 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ | 
Queer Creek Slips.........-+.- 40¢ 
Sand Stone 
Scytne Stones— 
Chicago vwuecel & Mfg. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, W in., $8.00 8 
gro., 12 1., $10.80. 
Norton’ kmery Scythe Stones 
Less than gross lots........ i gro. $9.00 
une gross OF MOre......... # gro .$7.20 
Lots of 10 gross or more..#? gro. $6.00 
lise Mfg. Co., 1901 Pm 
Black Diamond 8. ¥ gro, $12.00 ) 
Lamoille S, 38.......-9 ” gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8S. S.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.#% gro, $7 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8. # gro. ie v0 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.? gro. 
Leader Red End 8. S8.# gro. $4. 50 
Quick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 
Pure Corundum,..... @ gro. $18.00 
Cresceut ....ccccccescccoccessces .00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 
Balance of 1904 list 33%° 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers...... # gro, $9.00 
Stops— Bench- 
Millere Malls... ..ccccccccceccsceses 15&10% 
Morrill's, # doz., ah 1, $10.00. .507 
Morrill’s, No. 2. ‘$12. 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........+. 60@60&10% 
Pilane— ¥ 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........++ essoveee 
Straps— Box- Ea 
Cary’s Universal, case lots...... 25& 20% 
Hame ‘ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......-- 60&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 
60@60€ 10%, 
Spit ves ee «eas OR. $1.60 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- | 
mer Combined, @ doz, $6.00...... 20% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co 
National Specialty Co., list 
1902 


£ 
8 


Le 
Ss 
Ssetes 





3%% 


_——_ 





Socket 


Sweepers, Ca rpet— 
National Sweeper Co 
Louis XV, Roller * Bearing, 
PERRO  cccccccccccocccseseegeoces 
Hepplewhite, 
ver Plated 


doz, 
= 


Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $60. 00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered ‘asp eppan dete wins 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled............- $36.00 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers...........+0..++++ $27. 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
SAME ct scouh Scligestestenasie $25. 
Triple Medal, 
Wickeled ...ccecccccccdccvesccccs cam 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel. OL 00 
Marion Queen, Roller aan 
DiietestOd i ivicke eben. o tbbiceeee cies $24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. . $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, N’kel. $20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, Jap. .$18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, ease), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled...........-.-- 
Monarch Extr a in, case), ihe 
Bearing, Japahned...........--- .00 
Auditorium (26 = case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled...........+.-- 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........+..++ $60.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: dozen on 


50c 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per duzen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 








Model E, Sanitaire....... P doz $25.00 
Model A, Sterling........ # doz. =e 
Model B, Sterling, Nickeled....... 
e doz. 
Model B, Sterling, Japanned.. 
# doz. $21.00 
Model C, Sterling........ # doz. $21.50 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 

New List, May 1. 1995. 
American Carpet Tacks .90€37% 
American Cut Tacks... .90437% 
Swedes Cut Tacks. .....9&S87T% 
Suedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... 


90450 % 
Gimp Tacks.........+ ++ -90&50 
Lace Tacks. ......0+..++ O0Gue 
Trimmers’ Tacks.......W&374 
Looking Glass Tacks. .. 65 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad ‘Tacks, 
90450 


Hungarian Nails...........- 85% 
Finishing Nafla.........00. ny 
Trunk and Clout Noils.... 8085 
above prices are ~ 
Standard 1 Weights. An extra 5% is 
on Medium Weights. and an extra O57 
is given on weights, 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
ds. R. & E. Mis, Aan 
Steel Wire Brads. g. Co.'s 
list 50& 10@ 60° 


4 also Nails. Wire. 





Tanks, Oil— Each 
Emerald, 8., 8. & Co......30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald. S.. S. & Co......60-mal. $4.3 
Queen City, S:, 8S. & Co....30-gal. $3.6 
Queen City, S.. 8S. & Co....60-gal. $4.50 

For 


LB Mr ‘06 






Tases, Meacutal— 







Amerwan Asses Skin ..59@-—% 
Patent Leather........ 25 30E5 % 
Sr er er 33 1-345% 
Chesterman’s ......... .25@25€é5% 
Eddy Asses’ Skin............ 410& 10@50% 
Eddy Patent Leather.......... 25@30&5 7 
SE CR a dis sunksconeseeeie 40a40& 10% 
Kenffel & Esser Co... 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 %, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 
25d 5( 0% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list ° 
35@ 2545 %, 
ED - ccardiecscoesent ercesees 35355 %, 
Lufkin's: 
Asses’ . 40&10@50%, 








DEDURAIND cccscvdposnes -BO@30K5 7, 
Patent Bend, e525 10%, 
PUG on ccuc 4040485, 
IEE * Su ctudihilaneeabiae naien sais 33'4@35% 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 


headed, “-inch and larger... 


per 100 Ibs. $2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 

PE TCG aoe scan SIL 10G80E 1085 % 

Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Bingle LOOM, . .< 00+ 00000 804214% 

Monitor, Cross Head, &c....70% 

Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties...........0++. 25&10% 


Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert's Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 

Tire Benders, Upsetters,d&c. 

See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


sold 





Tools—Coopers’— 
a, ae ee Peepers 20@20&5% 
Hay— 
Myers’ Hay ToOls.......c.ccccvccecess 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Carriers me 
Stowell’s Hay Forks.............00++ 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys........ consaed 50% 
. Miniature— c 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........ 000% 
Saw— : 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........40% 
Simonds’ Improved......... iiveels «+ 33% % 
Simonds’ nes peace evcvcccece 00th 
Oe ES, Bivins xcecee essvecccouseil 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G$1.25; gro... ..$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 





doz. $1.25€41.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game—- 

Imitation Oneida..... .75@75&5% 

GUO... <.thn sncthaonhdencssenns 4044545”, 

Hawley & Norton.......scececeseeesss 65% 

WERE  .diccde rks th dbeonvicconcdeses 70&10% 

Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
814@9 ¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 8590 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; @ doz, PEs 
No. 3, Rat, #@ doz. $6.50; case of 50 
No, 3%, R # d ee: an 
0. . Rat, Oz. case 0 
; gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3. ¥: case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of = 
$2.25 doz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wo0d's EL... .cccscccccceoee ovcvece ey 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing.. ood 
(laston Plastering. «...<.0cecsesessoove 
Disston ** Standard Brand ”’ and i age 


Kohler’s Steel Garden ee: 5 5 i's 
Koller’s Steel Garden Trowele € in, 


0. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden 


er 
rowels.. 
# gro. $6.00 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ 25&5% 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.: 

New York Pattern............0. 50&10% 
Western Patterm..........-...... 60& 10%, 
Handy Trucks.............. # doz. sad 
OPE # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 

OD. nc odpakbetaiensyedeseste # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucké....... ovieeed each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wNo.1 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz .$4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized = om i: (S., 8. oOo): 


3. 10 20 30 
Per doz., net.$5. bo 6. * 7.20 6.60 7.20 8.10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flar Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,\%4 and \4-Ib, Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, %4 and \-lb. Balls . 18a20¢ 
No. 18,14 and lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24, i4 and ¥4-1b. Balls . 16@18¢ 


No. 36, \% and \-1b. Bails . ia 17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton Yb. 

Balls .. ey 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, "72 and 15 Ib. 

to doz... ates 18 


0@ 
Cotton Wrapping. 5 Balis to Ib., 
acording to quality. . I @a0e 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
\%-lb. Balls..... Ser. 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
EY 6 adatin snk 5h emt oe 8G 14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp. \% and we Th. 
Balle (Spring Twine)..*. ‘Sie 
India 8-P1u Hemp, 1-1b. Balis.. 
India 8-Ply Hemp, .1%-lb. a 


the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 











2, 8, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. 
et eee 


Mason Line, Linen, \%- Ib. = 46 


No. 265 Mattress, Y% and lb. SJ 


EN -o ccd dee eek ck eae 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply. ae 6¢; A 6M%4e¢ 


ises— 
Solid Bow... 


_Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 


Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40% 
NEE. sknccnsacnacocavesesieerctod 40°, 

| ME Thiel sen cenncdsshisloencds twa 25 
Columbian Hdw. Co...cccccoccccces 410% 


Kkmmert Universal; 


Pattern. Makers’ No, 1, $15.00; No. 
2, $12.50. 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
4A, $12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No, 6A, 
$10.00; No, 10A, $22.50. 
Presto Quick Acting........ 252545 
Tiger RUNIINIIEE 6 056, «nuit wc thine tea o 40% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10., 
Hollands’: 
Machinists’ 4040485 
Keystone 65&5@70 





Lewis Tool Co. 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch 
Solid Jaw 

Merrill's .. 

Millers Falls 

Massey Vise 
Clincher 











POEEOEE secccoes 
Lightning Grip 
Parker's: 
WROD sccdeciséconces oceccucchcctemenee 
Regulars .... 5 
EE. itwenssesnietthbinatead oe 
Combination Pipe............0.. 5a 60 
PMMENE Lidcenscsccncanssossendsnal 20425 
ee Sanocesedserdcare -40°, 
EEE © NE, Resvocvenideedevcedsis 33% 
wi PI: Atnasennagsonns sddees puecace 34g % 


33 
illiamson Mfg Co, Double Swivel.. 


Saw Filers-— 0&5” 
Disston’s D » Clamp and Guide, #? 


CG eesnakss5secpenaibcduieabiss sans 3% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz... .$4.50 
Reading .. , 


Wenutworth’s 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co.: 





Lightning Grip............0. evens 15° 
NE: iniisetinnasnhid idle tcades geese ib 
Wyman & oe s Oniel Acti § 
in., $6.00 $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 


Miscellaneous 
Bigpell & Keeler Combination Pipe 





Sy doeinatheiita dl nei tae nail xi 60K lu 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@W&5 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe eendéced 40°, 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 

eee 60 
. Series 


87 ‘ 
Williamson Co, Double ‘cia 


Mfg. 
Combination Pipe................ 10&5% 
ads—/rice per M. 

eee CO 
B. E., 9 and Ws 98249 ee “ 
ey tS See 
B. E., 7 100~« see eee = 
P. Bo. it up.. sats st aera & 
P. E., 9 and 10. Torti. fk 
Pr: &., £5 oA RUG ae ORs Si 
fe AS ea Bae 
Ely’s B E., iand ‘larger. $1.20@ @1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20. per a Oe eras 

Ware, Hollow— 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove 1 Hollow Ware: 

ee, Sr Fees 

NE. 6a obicen ass 0 ‘ak Coe 

Plain ot Unground........ 65% 
Ceeatry Hollow wares per 100 

oés\ ous 

Ww nee ‘Enameled Wi are: 

Maslin Kettles............0% 


Covered Wares 


Tinned and Turned........40% 
TIE ik bi bid.0.4 0 0 beac ae 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel en ven Sendideve Soceslah 
Seam: Clad) MORO. cscckicscaseee 70&10% 
Lava, Enameled.............cc.0.. 4010", 
Never Break Enameled............... Io 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
LO eae 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5% 


ORE. DEMME do scsedsscabsckecnntanand 60°, 
he I ee Hk HABE 10>, 
Never Break Spiders and ia 

&5o 
Never Break Kettles................ 60° 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. 6&5", 
Solid Steel Kettles........... viensevt 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Soapstone... 

Washboards— 
Solid Zine: Bd 

Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3: % 

Red Star, family size, eer 

BROORTEE oc cccncceces conpccccscodad 

Double “ine? Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 


-40@40&10% 


any UTD ni vanunykened taetnia’ 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
Bee DIED... cecnccrecveccéesaee $3.15 
Bingle Hing artace ; b 
aia amily size, open back, 
Es hn tehe ack, andhrnnkict 2.65 
Saginaw Globe, protector, family 


size, ventilated back. ............$2,50 
Brass Surface 
orem King, Single Surface, OP et os 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
"a 1001 Nickel Plate, Single oes 
Glas “Bufice so 
ass ng. ngle urface, one 
back . ghqpactenbonenses shcéan cue 
Enamel Surface: 
Ename! King, Single Surface. ve~ti- 
lated . 


SOR eee meee eee: wees eee 





“Over Wy inch, 








—Leather,Axle— 


Cedemervs SUeb LOSI 10610 % h, 
e* wits vee + EINES 
73 1% 1% inch. 
Ww 1i¢ 12¢ ise per bor 
lron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % 4 %& % 
Washers .. .$6.00 5.10 3.80 3.60 3.40 
The above wre based on 
5.40¢ off Oh le- 
in lots le rh keg add 
1%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. beben add 'o¢ 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 


baricl tute..... 
per lb. PGR: 


Wedges— 
ke | re 1b. 2 7@2.80¢ 
Weights——Hitching- 

SE Nk oe eon anbe WAL 
Covert’s Saddlery Works Gu Ll 
Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Lastern District. . .$27.50G 8.8.00 


Nouthern Territory s20.0uG &.3.00 
Western and Central 
Districts .... $25.00 $25. 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; W-in. 
$2.50; 1;-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright aid Annealed: 


$2.00; 12-in., 


2 SA reer re 
DOS was cass ar 804 n 
Oe Bes exh ses 60 tn cee SAT 
a eee os - 806 214 
Galvanized: 
© OM 6b as ieee 6 canhe be ae TIES % 
dh. 8 RS Nee kT hy 
Se PRs cece es FEE Mok 106240, 
SOUR E Te Poe fo 79% 
Wr ORS bane ios Sos Hen we 724% 
Coppered: 
vo Serer ware tee Tid % 
BP ERs bone he tied ee ae THAT, 
PSR ie 4 ho 648 2.0 Vink 102% 7%, 
ROP Aa oA satedte 
BEN h.c< deeb ince Prey» 4 
Tinned: 
COO Biss awidw eds VE 10E2'4% 
it Wl Bes «6b vibe kena THAT 2 /> 


Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . .Wé10&1G@WE104 104 10% 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 
6065 604 105 7, 4 

Brass, list Feb. 26, '96...... 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96...... 25% 
Co EU BRR a: aris’ aw ne 6.0 © or d's 50% 
Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List Juke 2). 03. 9043090430 10 %, 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Nettin 

SIE S80 10% 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.10 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 

Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 


Nos, 4 and 5 Mesh, + ft. .38%¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, -8q. :ft.....ce0+ Sto¢ 
No. 8 Mesh. sq! ft.. viowvase ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See 7rade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ....75&10@75é 104 10 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70&10@75° 
Barter Pattern S Wrenches... 














WIM 107, 
Drop Forged 8........ HERES 
Cuvtueaks xennentesscananedeanee 6010 
TN Be RR ae 70 
EE oa ohne seb ee esenee obeeeeeves 70 
Bemis & Call's: 
AGIAtAIS © Beis so. 5 i 6 ccsccense 
Adjustable $8 Pipe........... 
SE esc rats atccsdecenee at 
es eines nba kins 4 
Combination Black............... 
Combination LBright........ epegnoe «OO 
Merrick Pattern............<. f 
OC, oon chi<shrddincds cdibonai es 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal. Wk DK505 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. 40&10&5&5°, 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
410.& 10& 5&5" 
Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ ’’.. .40&10&10&5&5 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40410 
ee SRT CA Pee 50K 10 
Elgin Wrenches, GR casthosness 2 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, on: 
ey | RR ee ie! 
Elgin Extra Dies, P CG «+ $3 
Elgin Extra Jaws, # doz........... $1 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws 
_v d $2.10 
__ gf , er 50&5 
Less than case lots................ 
Solid Handles, P., 8S, & W.. oa&In260 
DD .<.cuttchtt chavassaseteehnenne 
Ca aes svshonccncat ones: °- 80°, 
ruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, @ gross. $7.50; @ doz........ $0.80 
Wringers— 


Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wringer. 
each, $8.00; ® doz $18.00 
Wrought Geods— 

Staples. Hooks, &c., list March 
FFs TR vince oni s oo o:0 OO 


okes, Neck— 

Covert Saddlery Works, Trimm 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck 
QOS « secs ib Jencksuavart 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Maere- — 
Post, Medison’s Farmers’ & Pesicht: 


i dheonsaves SOOO e eee eee eee ee eee ee 


fan 


Sheet. .....per 100 Its., $8.00@8.25 


10% 
Oke 











